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HAT has been done with wood in the 
W manufacture of automobile truck bodies 
can be done better with steel, is the ex- 
perience of the American Coach & Body Co., 
Cleveland. Done better not only from the stand- 
point of an improved product but in regard to 
lower material and labor costs, increased produc- 
tion without commensurate outlay for space and 
equipment, a smaller and hence more attractive 
selling price, and larger profits as well. 
In short, steel has proved its superiority to 
wood under every condition of manufacture. 
The story of the American Coach & Body Co. 
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How Steel Bested 
W ood in Making 


Truck Bodies 


BY E. C. BARRINGER 





is that of forerunning opportunity. Just as the 
horse gave way to the automobile so wood com- 
mercial bodies must succumb to steel ones, of- 
ficials of the company discerned. The transition, 
while appearing formidable, was accomplished 
with few pains of production and management. 

The American company dates back only six 
years but as the successor to the James Holan 
Mfg. Co. it is heir to more than 15 years’ ex- 
perience and tradition. The original business 
was the construction of commercial truck bodies, 
both wood and composite wood and metal. In a 
three-story brick structure, 100 x 100 feet, em- 
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OSTOF FICE 

ment is buying armored 
cahs to protect mail truck 
drivers. Visor is soft steel 
and hinges are drop forg- 
ings; otherwise 1/16-inch 
nickel steel and 1-inch bul- 
let proof glass are used. 
Note that the louvers have 
been formed without crack- 
ing and angles are not em- 
ployed where roof and side 
plates join. 


depart- 


ploying about 55 persons, the Amer- 
ican company presents a good average 
of custom body building plants. 

From time to time the advantages 
of all-steel construction became mani- 
fest but the first serious effort in this 
direction can be traced to the small two- 
wheel work carts to be seen where 
telephone company gangs are at work. 
These small carts, of which the Holan 
and its succeeding American com- 
panies have made nmiany hundreds, 
originally were made wholly of wood. 
Users include practically every tele- 
phone company in the United States, 
with a satisfying export business. 

About two years ago dissatisfac- 
tion with the wood carts began pil- 
ing up. They were easily forced open 
and the $200 to $250 worth of tools 
and material. within were placed in 
jeopardy. Fire took its toll; in fact, 
this was an easy method of access 
for thieves. Subjected to all condi- 
tions of weather, deterioration fre- 
quently was rapid. Plainly there was 
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a demand for something better and 
the company began experimenting. 
An all-steel cart proved the solu- 
tion. By the use of No. 20 gage 
blue annealed sheets and steel angles 
1%x1% x %-inch and 2 x 2 x 3/16- 
inch a product that met the higher 
standard was fashioned. It was light- 
er than the wood cart, fireproof and 
as near thiefproof as is possible un- 
der the conditions. What was more 
important, it could be offered at a 
25 per cent reduction in price. A 
larger proportion of unskilled labor 
could be utilized in their manufacture. 
The only additions in the way of 
equipment were metal shears, press 
brakes and punch presses. The orig- 
inal departments’ were _ sufficiently 
large to permit their installation. 
Wood carts are, of course, no long- 
er manufactured by the American 
company. The all-steel one is now 
standard equipment with practically 
every telephone company. It is still 
in process of refinement, although 





corners have been’ rounded, the 
sheets rolled over openings to serve 
as weather stripping and other im- 
provements made. 

Here was a new use for steel but, 
as has been the experience of the 
American company in its transition 
from wood to steel, it had to do sub- 
stantially all of the pioneering. It 
created a new demand for steel; 
there was no sales extension effort 
on the part of the steel producers. 

For a number of years the Amer- 
ican company had enjoyed close rela- 
tions with a truck manufacturer in 
Cleveland. Demand for’ improved 
service equipment arose as a logical 
sequence to the ever-broadening use 
of trucks, and it fell to the lot of the 


American company to create a de- 
parture in this line. An_all-steel 
body to be mounted on a_ heavy 


chassis and carrying a winch and an 
I-beam for swinging lift tackle at 


the rear was the result. An order 
for one bred a total of 52 to date 
from this one truck interest. Just 


at the time this seemed to circum- 
scribe the market for all-steel service 
trucks, operators of bus and truck 
fleets sensed the necessity for install- 
ing their own service equipment, 
and the sales possibilities appear to 
have been tapped only lightly. 

The armored car for transporting 
money between banking institutions, 
payrolls and other valuables was in 
process of development. The term 
“armored car” flattery at the 
time; to have described it as sheathed 
would have been more accurate. The 
practice was to bolt No. 12 gage 2% 
per cent nickel steel plates to a wood 
framework. The body was _ heavy 
and cumbersome for the moderate 
amount of protection afforded and 


was 
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FTER many years’ experience in constructing 
commercial truck bodies of wood, wood and steel 
and all-steel, the American Coach & Body Co., Cleve- 
land, of which James Holan is president and N. P. 
Larsen chief engineer, has reached these conclusions: 
A steel body weighs 10 to 20 per cent less than a 
wood one of comparable capacity, effecting a marked 
saving in operating expense. The price of the steel 
body is also 10 to 20 per cent less. Steel is fireproof, 
thiefproof, wear-resisting. 

Measuring output in dollars, a 30 per cent increase 
has been effected by the use of steel, with profits com- 
mensurate. 

Fifty-five men can do in steel what required 90 
men in wood. Construction of wood bodies called for 
skilled tradesmen equipped with several hundred dol- 
lars worth of tools and asking wages in proportion. 
Unskilled labor equipped with a hammer and a chisel 


STEEL PROVES SUPERIORITY TO WOOD AT EVERY POINT 


can do the comparable work when steel is employed. 

Wood bodies must be assembled on the spot. With 
steel, the various parts can be formed and prepared 
in various departments and be converged in an assem- 
bling department—a much more economical method. 

Steel is always steel. Present conditions in the 
steel industry make an extremely low inventory pos- 
sible. Wood must be purchased long in advance and 
seasoned to safeguard the work—an expensive proposi- 
tion compared with steel. 

With steel there are few adjustments after the body 
is shipped. Steel does not warp or check. 

Steel is a fluid, workable material, offering diverse 
ways. of forming, simplifying construction. Wood is 
incapable of corresponding adaption. 

Steel offers more sales talking points, not the least 
of which is lightness, making possible a less-costly 
chassis and reduced operating charges. 





plainly was a makeshift. The American 
company built one such body on a 
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idea was born in a sample of No. 18 
gage plate, used for sheathing bodies 


waste, and refinement in _ practice. 
One of the first all-steel armored 


a 2%-ton chassis for a bank in Pitts- of trucks used by jewelers and priced bodies constructed by the American 
m- burgh, meanwhile beginning to ex- at 45c per pound. Since the first company was for a .2%-ton truck 

periment on an all-steel body. purchase of the No. 16 gage plate for the federal reserve bank at St. 
ut, The journey to the all-steel body the price has been reduced 50 per Louis. The American company, in- 
he which the American company regards cent and the company believes it cidentally, is concerned with bodies 
on as the highest development today was’ ultimately will buy still more cheaply. only, and either mounts them on 
ib- made in two stages. The first was With a larger output have come chassis at its plant in Cleveland or 


It the replacement of wood frame sup- economies in rolling, elimination of ships them for mounting at destina- 


ports with steel angles. The second 
was the elimination, in a substantial 


rt 
way, of the angles. It was patent 
re that No. 12 plate was too heavy; a 
lighter section and one that would 


be formed was a paramount neces- 
ad sity. The problem was put up to the 
makers of alloy steel. The reaction 

















- at first was generally unfavorable—it 
he couldn’t be done—but in the end most 
me makers who were approached con- 
el tributed efforts along experimental 
ry lines. 
in Lighter Gage Stock Used 
at 
Tr As a result a No. 16 gage plate, of 
e 2% to 3% per cent nickel content, 
st with practically the same bullet re- 
* sistance as No. 12 gage was de- 
e veloped. This grade and thickness of 
k plate withstands the impact of 0.45 
¥ caliber cupro-nickel or steel-jacketed 
3 revolver ammunition. The specifica 
0 tion of the postoffice department, for 
which considerable of this steel has 
, been employed, is that bulges must 
1 not be greater than 5/16-inch when 
1 measurements are taken between im- 
, pacts not less than 3 nor more than 
: 6 inches apart from the back of the 
plate. 
, The co-operation of alloy steel pro- 


ducers has been generous in the main Telephone supply carts like the illustration are the basis of the Ameri- 
according to the American company, can Coach & Body Co.’s change from a wood to a steel basis. A little ex- 
perimenting revealed that steel not only made a better cart but also was 
cheaper. Note the drip moldings over all doors and the malleable castings 
reinforcing and rounding the corners. 


but it claims much of the initiative in 
broadening the market for the 
lighter gages of armor plate. The 
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HIS armored car, of the largest type built, is used 
by the treasury department at Washington and 


frequently carries $5,000,000 in paper money and fed- 
At the right is the interior of an 
armored car used by a federal reserve bank. By 
pressing one of the buttons in the upper left hand 








eral securities. 


PU US Tee 


tion. The specifications for the St. 
Louis job were broad and permitted a 
departure for the first time from the 
wood-frame armor-sheathed type. 
In the construction of this type of 
body, weighing 2680 pounds, No. 16 
gage 2% to 3% per cent nickel steel 
plate is used. Welding is employed 
to insure a watertight roof; elsewhere 
the plates are riveted. Angles are 
practically eliminated because the new 
grade of steel that has been devel- 
oped is ductile enough to permit the 
necessary forming. The floor plates 
are formed to provide vertical up- 
rights to which the side plates are 
riveted. This not only effects econ- 
omy in weight but eliminates gussets 
which cut down free floor space. 
The doors are plates. riveted to 
angle frames; the setup that drills 
and reams the rivet holes in the 
frames is also utilized to locate the 
holes in the plates, with resulting 
economy in the final assembly. It 
was found that by graduating the 
ends the louvers for ventilation could 
be pressed as satisfactorily as though 
in soft steel and without cracking. All 
glass is 1l-inch bullet proof. 
Another opportunity for 
ment came when a manufacturer of 
trucks sought an armored body for 
use upon a %-ton chassis. Hereto- 
fore the design had generally been 
for 2%-ton trucks. This prospective 
purchaser would only a 
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improve- 


consider 
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lighter job weighing not over 1800 
pounds. This was somewhat the in- 
centive behind the urge for a plate 
lighter and more workable than the 
hereofore standard No. 12 gage, and 
many of the economies devised here 
paved the way for the mail cab award 
by the postoffice department. 
Seeking to link protection with 
economy, postal authorities at Wash- 
ington came to the conclusion a pro- 
tected cab would suffice as well as 
a wholly armored car. If the driver 
could retain control of his car and 
return rifle or revolver fire his load 
of mail would be safe, it was thought. 
Last November 100 of these cabs were 
placed with the American company, 
and 150 more are about to be 
awarded. Originally the cost of one 
of these cabs was $775, but on the re- 
cent lot of 150 for the postoffice de- 
partment the low bid was $446. 
What are believed to be the larg- 
est armored trucks now in use were 
built by the American company fo: 
the treasury department. These trucks 
are all-steel, of No. 19 gage nickel 
steel plate, the bodies alone weighing 
7000 pounds. The inside dimensions, 
not including the driver’s cab, are 16 


feet long, 7 feet wide and 7 feet 


high, mounted on a_ 5-ton White 
chassis. 

The American company finds steel 
constantly susceptible to new and 
more economical uses. Two strips 


PAPE EAUUAEGT ETI ONAEAA AEA SADA 








corner the engine can be stopped, and by the use of 
the hand lever the brakes applied. 
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steel, arched, have been 
found cheaper and better than coil 
springs for the manufacture of 
cushions. In making telephone carts, 
and for other containers as_ well, 
springs can be rolled into the sheets. 
By forming, weather stripping can be 
gained from sheets surrounding op- 
enings. For workability, wood is 
completely out of the picture. 

While there will always be some 
demand for wood bodies and con- 
tainers, the American company visions 
a sharp trend to steel. It believes 
truck bodies will ultimately be all- 
steel. A wide export field is pre- 
sented because bodies could be stand- 
ardized and shipped knocked-down. 
It foresees all telephone line trucks— 
those trucks whose sides are, in ef- 
fect, chests for all sorts of line 
equipment—constructed of steel for 
the same reasons telephone companies 
have turned to all-steel carts. It 
visualizes all automobile _ service 
trucks made of steel. Shipping con- 
tainers, wherein products can_ be 
placed at the place of manufacture, 
to be trucked and placed in freight 
cars and opened at destination, with 
no inter-handling of the product, are 
in their infancy today. 

All this is possible if the producers 
of steel will co-operate with the sec- 
ondary interests, search out new uses 
and develop steels that will meet the 
conditions. 


of spring 


new 
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Industrial Furnaces 


A Treatise on the Design, Construc- 
tion and Function of Modern 
Melting, Heating and Treating Units 





By Charles Longenecker 
































Chapter IV (Continued)—Reheating or Finishing Furnaces 


HEN tar is burned 1 ton of 
W steel will require about 11 

gallons. As _ stated _ pre- 
viously the quantity is subject to 
an increase or decrease depending on 
the conditions which obtain. The tar 
is heated to about 180 degrees Fahr. 
and atomized by steam. 

Fuel oil, which is burned mostly in 
small furnaces, is acceptable as a fuel, 
if it can be purchased at an at- 
tractive figure. The amount consumed 
per ton of metal will average on a 
monthly basis about 23 gallons which 
includes the oil burned for all pur- 
poses. It will require about 7 gallons 
of this quantity to bring the furnace 
to heat and for all delays. 

Forging furnaces for blooms, billets 
and miscellaneous use vary in size 
within wide limits but in general out- 
line there is much similarity. Types 
that have been found most practical 
for heating blooms also are preferred 
for heating small forging sections. 





FIG. 41—THE CAR-TYPE HEATING FURNACE IN 


The types shown in Figs. 42 and 44 
are the simplest and the most com- 
mon for heating steel for all forg- 
ings except those made on the drop 
hammer. For this latter class of 
forgings the box-type furnace is the 
most popular. A large size furnace 
of the box type is shown in Fig. 43. 


Design Is Important 


Where the volume of the heating 
chamber is comparatively large the 
side door reverberatory type is sat- 
isfactory but in the smaller sizes it 
is difficult to obtain a uniform tem- 
perature throughout the chamber. 
This is due to the fact that the 
flame enters at the end and, as the 
velocity of the burning gases is fair- 
ly high, combustion is not completed 
until the opposite end of the heating 
chamber is reached. If the velocity 
of the gases is low then combustion 
is completed near the burner. In 
either case that end will be hottest 
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THE UNIT IS GAS FIRED 


at which combustion is more nearly 
completed. This condition is partic- 
ularly apparent in those furnaces in 
which rounds or squares of small sec- 
tion are heated. 

A furnace, for instance, with a 
hearth length of 36 inches and a 
depth of 13% inches and with a slot 
2 x 30 inches will be difficult to 
operate at a uniform temperature. The 
roof on such a furnace in all prob- 
ability will slope from the burner 
end so that the flame will loop back 
over or under the pieces being heated. 
In a furnace of this description fired 
with powdered coal it was impossible 
to obtain satisfactory heating for the 
reason mentioned but with natural 
gas or oil the results were far bet- 
ter. 

Various experiments were con- 
ducted to overcome the difficulty but 
as there is a critical velocity in in- 
troducing the coal and air, it was 
not practical to adjust the velocity 


THE RIGHT BACKGROUND SERVES THE LARGE STEAM FORGING PRESS. 
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to suit both the fuel and the furnace. 

The furnace in Fig. 42 is of the 
type discussed. This furnace, as 
originally constructed, was hand fired 
which is apparent as the bars are 
easily distinguished. When powdered 
coal was applied the grate bars were 
covered with ash and a burner placed 
as shown. An individual fan was in- 
stalled for the furnace. The results 
with powdered coal were more satis- 
factory than with hand firing but 
there was some difficulty with the fine 
ash. To obviate this nuisance the 
burner location was changed and it 
was placed in the roof pointing direct- 
ly downward and into the small com- 
bustion chamber. In this position the 
flame from the burner struck the 
bed of ashes over the grate bars, then 
passed upward and over the bridge 
wall into the heating chamber. The 
heating was greatly improved while 
the ash caused little concern. A 
temperature of 2050 degrees Fahr. 
was carried with ease. 

In Fig. 44 is shown a furnace of the 
same design but of a much larger 
size. Billets with a cross-section of 
25 square inches were charged in this 
furnace. The fuel consumption heat- 
ing these billets per ton was 525 
pounds of coal when hand fired. To 
obtain success on operating a fur- 
nace of this design it is necessary 
that the area of the grate be ample, 
the bridgewall be of the proper 


height, the roof have the correct pitch 
and the outlet openings be of the 


right area. This latter feature can be 
controlled by a damper but the closer 
the area of the exit opening to the 
correct area, the less adjustment will 
be required by the damper. 


Design Not Complicated 


The design of the reverberatory type 
side door furnace, such as is shown 
in Fig. 44, is a simple matter especial- 
-ly in the small sizes. Most of these 
furnaces are constructed by the plant 
brickmason with material, excepting 
the brick, found within the gates. 

For drop forging and similar com- 
paratively small pieces, the box-type 
furnace meets the requirements both 
as to output and quality of heating. 
Any fuel can be burned in such a 
furnace with a higher efficiency than 
in other types. The furnace in Fig. 
43 heats blooms and billets for forg- 
ing under 5000-pound hammers. The 
burner is unique in that it is so con- 
structed that any one of three fuels 
can be burned. A close inspection 
will reveal a large pipe carrying 
powdered coal, a smaller pipe for nat- 
ural gas and a still smaller pipe in 
which oil is conveyed. By this ar- 
rangement it is possible to operate 
the furnace in the most economical 
manner in regard to fuel. A _ large 
hood placed over the outlets carries 
off the waste gases. 

For drop forging a much smaller 
furnace is employed but the general 
outline is the same. When oil is 
used a burner is placed in opposite 
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FIG. 42—SMALL BOX-TYPE FORGE FURNACE EQUIPPED 
FIG. 43—LARGE 


FORGE FURNACE EQUIPPED TO BURN ANY ONE 


FOR BURNING POWDERED COAL. 


OF THREE FUELS 








sides of the furnace and so located 
that the flames meet midway between 
the sides. By this manner of im- 
pingement the force of the current of 
gases does not fall upon the brick- 
work and the combustion is much 
more thorough. Also the uniformity 
of heat throughout the combustion 
chamber is nearer the ideal. To in- 
sure a uniform heat in any furnace 
there must be a pressure as by this 
means the gases are forced to every 
section of the heating chamber. 

When powdered coal is burned in 
the box-type furnace designed to heat 
steel for drop forging an ample open- 
ing must be provided through which 
the slag may flow. If this slag ae- 
cumulates on the steel the forging 
will be marred and the life of the 
die shortened. 

Considerable inconvenience is caused 
from the heat of the gases where 
these are discharged through an open- 
ing in the front. A water shield may 
eliminate this undesirable feature if 
it is maintained as it should be. One 
of the large automobile manufactur- 
ers has installed such shields on all 
the furnaces in the forge shops. These 
shields can be changed readily if oe- 
casion demands but the important 
fact is that they are kept in a state 
of repair at all times. 

When one appreciates that the ef- 
ficiency of the small forge furnace is 
only about 5 to 8 per cent the need 
of some means of increasing this ef- 
ficiency is most obvious. Unfor- 
tunately the reason this has not been 
accomplished is due to the _ initial 
cost of the equipment and the ad- 
ditional cost of its maintenance. Re- 
cuperators of brick and of metal have 
been tried with only mediocre results 


but this weakness may be overcome 
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by metals of heat resisting alloy 
which are being manufactured and 
show possibilities of solving the prob- 
lem. As the gases leave the furnace 
at temperatures as high as 2500 de- 
grees Fahr. the metal must be ex- 
ceedingly durable but if durable the 
saving in heat returned will surely 
justify a high price for the recup- 
erators. 

Another feature which will bear in- 
vestigation is the use of insulating 
brick. Many furnaces are provided 
with this insulation but its use is not 
general. 


Will Hold Machine Shop 


Practice Meeting 


A symposium on machine shop 
practice will be held at the Machinery 
club, Chicago, March 16, by the Chi- 
cago section of the American Society 
for Mechanical Engineers in collab- 
oration with the Western Society of 
Engineers, the National Pressed Metal 
Society, the Machinery club of Chi- 
cago and the mechanical division of 
the Rotary club. 

Among the technical papers to be 
presented will be the following: 
“Stelliting of Metal Parts Subjected 
to Wear,” by E. F. Smith, district 
sales manager, Haynes Stellite Co., 
Kokomo, Ind.; “Changing Manufac- 
turing Methods to Reduce Costs,” by 
A. Langsner, chief engineer, Eugene 
Dietzgen Co., Chicago; “Automatic 
Feeding Devices for Machine Tools,” 
by W. W. Nichols, and “The Engi- 
neer’s Contribution to the Growth of 
Machinery,” by E. F. DuBrul, gen- 
eral manager, National Machine Tool 
Builders’ association, Cincinnati. 

In addition to the papers, motion 
pictures will be presented showing 
the process of watch manufacturing 
by the Elgin National Watch Co., El- 
gin, Ill., and the steps in the manu- 
facture of brass, by the American 
Brass Co. 


Oil-Electric Engines Are 
Success in Vessels 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. announces that 
its oil-electric engines are being ap- 
plied successfully to vessels. The 
New York Central has placed in ser- 
vice in New York harbor an oil- 
electric tugboat. The Long Island 
railroad and the Golden Gate Ferry 
Co., San Francisco, will add one and 
three oil-electric vessels, respectively, 
to their services. In addition, three 
steam tankers purchased by Atlantic 
Refining Co. will be converted into 
oil-electric driven craft, and two oil- 
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FIG. 44—BOX-TYPE FURNACE EMPLOYED FOR HEATING FORGE BLANKS. 
IS FIRED WITH POWDERED COAL 


electric tugboats have been ordered 
by the Panama Canal commission. 


Conduct Tests on Gas in 
Three Industries 


Development of industrial and fac- 
tory uses of gas through the research 
activities of the American Gas asso- 
ciation now is well under way. The 
association announced in October that 
$500,000 would be spent for this 
purpose. Already three important 
heating propositions are being worked 
out. 

By taking a fellowship and mem- 
bership in the American Institute of 
Bakers, Chicago, it will be possible 
for the association to develop a gas- 
fired baking oven of the highest effi- 
ciency. A test oven with three cham- 
bers, one for indirect heat, one for 
converted heat, and the third for ra- 
diant heat has been installed. 

A test brass-melting furnace has 
also been placed in the plant of a 
leading manufacturer located in 
Waterbury, Conn., and research will 
be conducted on the melting and an- 
nealing of nonferrous metals. 

An oven furnace is also being de- 
veloped at the plant of a Chicago 
machine company. 
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research program will include inves- 
tigations into the following fields: 
Foodstuffs, nonferrous metals, forg- 
ings, heat treating, drying, ceramics, 
and miscellaneous heat operations. The 
work will be conducted along re- 
search and development lines. A study 
will be made of the fundamental 
principles relative to the solution of 
the industrial problems by gas, and 
then improvements on existing equip- 
ment will be studied and tested. 


Offers Chemistry Courses 


University of Michigan,.Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has just published a new bulle- 
tin giving a program of chemical engi- 
neering and graduate courses in gen- 


eral chemical engineering, metallur- 
gical engineering, gas engineering 
and organic chemical industries. 


Copies of the bulletin may be secured 
by writing to the chemical engineering 
department, university department, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


An order for 25 400-horsepower en- 
gines has been recently booked by the 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. These engines will be 
used in mail planes to be operated 
by the Boeing Aeroplane Co. of Seat- 
tle, for service between Chicago and 


As outlined by the association, theSan Francisco. 
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Saving Federal Taxes in Metal- 
Working Industries 


was recently obtained by a 

concern in the metal-working 
field through a decision of the United 
States board of tax appeals. This 
decision covers several important 
points of interest to the trade but 
one of the issues ruled on is some- 
what in the nature of a _ precedent, 
and is therefore of unusual value and 
importance. 

The board decided that a corpora- 
tion, which through a change of busi- 
ness conditions has no use for a 
building erected for a particular pur- 
pose and abandons the building, is en- 
titled to deduct from gross income 
in the year of abandonment the loss 
sustained by reason of this abandon- 
ment. 

When an old piece of machinery 
or equipment is junked there is 
little doubt that whatever is left in 
it is a loss at the time the discard- 
ing occurs, less any salvage. But, 
a building has always been thought 
of a little bit differently. Hence the 
especial interest attaching to this 
finding of the board. 

A glance at the circumstances in 
this case will give some idea of 
what is back of this decision and 
what the possibilities are for such 
deductions by others in the metal- 
working “game.” 

The concern in this case was en- 
gaged in the manufacture of small 
cars for the use of logging and sugar 
cane business, a small part of its 
business also consisting of the produc- 
tion of bar-iron on 10-inch rolls. 


. SUBSTANTIAL saving in taxes 


Building Is Planned 


Back in 1918 this concern began 
work on a building which it intended 
to use for the manufacture of bar- 
iron on 20-inch rolls, to be sold to the 
wholesale trade. Work on this build- 
ing was in progress during the years 
1918 and 1919 and during a part of 
1920. The manufacture of bar-iron 
on 20-inch rolls required a_ building 
equipped for the handling of heavy 
weights in respect of raw material, 
material in process, and finished prod- 
uct. The foundations were made of 
concrete and the walls, to a height 


The author is associated with M. P. Snow & 
Co., public accountants and tax consultants, 
Chicago. 
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of six feet from the floor, were excep- 
tionally thick. The building was 
equipped with apparatus such as 
crane-ways, hoists, etc., for the hand- 
ling and conveying of heavy mate- 
rials. The floors were on different 
levels, with drops of five or six feet 
from one level to another. 


Price Was Depressed 


During the year 1920, a _ severe 
business depression caused the price 
of bar-iron, such as was being manu- 
factured in the 20-inch rolling mill, 
to decline 50 per cent or more in the 
space of a few months. This unfor- 
seen decrease in the price of bar- 
iron, unaccompanied by a proportion- 
ate decrease in the costs of labor 
and raw materials, caused the con- 
cern to give up the idea of making 
bar-iron for the wholesalers. 

The officers of this company in 1920 
stopped the work on the building and 
had the machinery already installed 
scrapped. In this same year, the 
company broke with hammers such 
parts of the building as could easily 
be broken to show that it had 
permanently abandoned the use of the 
structure as a rolling mill. The re- 
mainder of the building was left 
standing in the belief that it might 
later be utilized for some purpose. 
The concern was not, however, ab- 
solutely certain whether it could at 
any time make use of the building. 
It made no use of it during the next 
two or three years, but in 1923 or 
1924 it decided to extend its car 
manufacturing plant, and, although 
the building was not adapted for 
such purposes, it was converted into 
a fabrication shed and made a part 
of the main building. In rendering 
its decision on this point, the board 
of tax appeals says: 

“We cannot doubt from the entire 
evidence that the petitioner suffered 
a loss in 1920 by reason of its roll- 
ing mill becoming obsolete. The tax- 
ing statute permits the deduction of 
such a loss. The evidence warrant 
a finding that the amount of the loss 
sustained in that year on its rolling- 
mill building was the amount claimed 
by the petitioners ***.” 

Another building, a storage shed 
for bar-iron which was also abandoned 
in 1920 was covered in the decision 
of the board. The board states that 


here also, all the evidence in the case 
goes to show that the bar-iron shed 
became obsolete and that its further 
use was abandoned in 1920. 

When you make a claim for a 
deduction because of obsolescence, you 
will have in every case to make a 
good strong showing. The right to 
deduct for obsolescence has _ been 
largely used by a great many people 
not only in the metal-working fields 
but elsewhere. But, while such deduc- 
tions will always be scrutinized care- 
fully, where the board can see that 
a real loss has been sustained through 
obsolescence, it will always deal 
fairly and permit a proper deduction 
therefor. 

In this same case depreciation on 
certain machinery and a _ locomotive 
were allowed at 10% instead of at 
the rates determined by the tax 
bureau. All sorts of repairs are made 
in the metal-working field. Some- 
times it is a “toss-up” as to whether 
an item is a repair and deductible 
as such or a replacement and there- 
fore a proper addition to an asset 
account. A ruling handed down by 
the board in the case of a certain 
manufacturing company in the South 


throws considerable light on what 
the board regards as a “repair.” 
This decision does away with the 


old idea, prevailing among many con- 
cerns, that a repair must needs be a 
very small item. 


Repairs May Be Deductible 


Repairs are deductible even if the 
amounts paid for them are in excess 
of the annual average, according to 
a recent finding of the board of tax 
appeals. The board of tax appeals has 
made two points clear in its rulings. 
A repair is not necessarily a small 
item. It may run into large figures. 
And an item is a repair—not a re- 
placement—if it does not leave an 
asset in any better shape than it 
was before there was need for repair. 
In other words any patching up or 
repairing that does not materially 
prolong the life of an asset is simply 
an expense, not an addition to the 
asset account. 

In the metal fields, depreciation 
has always been a big problem on the 
tax return. Even now when a flat 
corporation rate is effective, the 
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question of how much depreciation 
to take—or rather, what the rate 
should be—is something that is given 
a great deal of study. And, deprecia- 
tion is one item on the tax return, 
one deduction, that, if reasonable, can 
always be successfully argued by the 
taxpayer. A manufacturer whose case 
was recently ruled on, won his rate 
despite the fact that he used what 
is known as the “Diminishing value 
method of depreciation,’ which the 
board says is “not now in good 
repute in income-tax accounting.” 
The board says that nevertheless, the 
method in this case did in fact more 
nearly reflect the true condition than 
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Forging Large Rings 


in an 


English Plant 


the method used by the commissioner. 
Further, the board says: 

“The directors were in a position 
to know the actual conditions and 
we believe from the evidence that 
their judgment in respect to the 
building was sound and in keeping 
with their good judgment in respect 
to all the business affairs of the 
petitioner.” 

The attitude of the income tax 
bureau, itself, is as a rule very much 
the same as that shown in the above 
statement. To the credit of the income 
on the point of the depreciation to be 
taken, the authorities if presented 
with proper facts about the use of 
the properties, have in most cases 





been very fair and inclined to take 
the business man’s viewpoint. 

Considerable agitation has been 
going on in Washington in favor of a 
tax reduction affecting payments made 
in 1927 on the year 1926. It now 
seems doubtful that such reductions 
will be accomplished. However, in my 
opinion, it is absolutely certain that 
some form of tax reduction rebate or 
adjustment will be made affecting 
the year 1926. It may be that on ac- 
count of the political make-up of 
both houses of congress things will 
be at a_ standstill with respect to 
this issue, but it seems at this time 
that some change will be made. 
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AKING large annular forgings, 
as now practiced with modern 
equipment, involves interesting meth- 
ods. The accompanying illustrations 
show how a gear wheel rim, 13 feet 6 
inches in diameter and weighing 15 
tons, is forged in the Openshaw works, 
Manchester, Eng., of Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong, Whitworth & Co., Ltd. 

The forging starts from an ingot, 
which is trepanned and then after 
reheating is expanded on a mandrel. 
The upper illustration shows the forg- 
ing as it appears at the beginning of 
the final heat. The other illustration 
shows the heavy supports for the 
mandrel and the ratchet and pawl 
mechanism for turning the mandrel. 
The forging here shown has _ been 
forged to the desired size. The 
hydraulic press used for this work is 
rated at 8000 to 11000 tons. 
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Hand-to-Mouth Buying Is a Deterrent 
To Machine Tool Industry 


Manufacturers Buy Tools Only When They May Be Utilized Promptly in Pro- 
ducing Goods at a Profit—Customer Demand Must Be Stabilized 


AND-TO-MOUTH buying is an 
H excellent illustration of the old 

adage, “What’s one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison.” For the 
merchant, hand-to-mouth buying has 
many advantages, but there is such 
a thing as increased cost due to 
getting out short orders instead of 
longer runs. Perhaps a sane com- 
promise is to place orders ahead in- 
reasonable volume without indulging 
in gambling on a reckless basis. 

When there was a marked amount 
of gambling in goods, the merchant’s 
end of the transaction was mostly 
financial. He had a small physical 
problem of providing storage for the 
goods he carried in anticipation of 
a heavy demand. Some merchants 
who had missed their guess and should 
have taken in goods that had turned 
into overstocks, had no storage prob- 
lem of that sort because they simply 
canceled orders, or returned goods to 
the manufacturer and stuck him with 
the losses they themselves created. 
The manufacturer is not likely to hear 
that tale as often in days of hand- 
to-mouth buying as he does when 
buyers are foolishly gambling in goods 
and making a sellers’ market. 

The manufacturer has to deal with 
the financial side of the problem just 
as the merchant must, but he also 
must deal with many physical factors 
that do not enter into the merchant’s 
problem. On the whole, balancing 
up the big losses against the occasion- 
al profits of the feast-and-famine way 
of doing business, the weight of sound 
opinion is heavily on the side of the 
stabilized business, which the gambling 
policy does not produce. 


Spot Buying Will Continue 


The equipment industries of the 
country are in a distinctly different 
position than that of any industry 
making consumer goods. In a broad 
sense the equipment people always 
have had a hand-to-mouth business, 


A paper presented at a conference of group 
policyholders under auspices of policyholders’ 
service bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., at Chicago, Feb. 17. The author is 
general manager, National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ association, Cincinnati. 
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If Prosperity Is To Be Attained 


By E. F. DuBrul 


and they probably will continue to 
have it. It is a rare individual, in- 
deed, who buys machinery or erects 
a plant and lays it away on ice against 
a future day. Andrew Carnegie was 
one of that rare species, but he seemed 
to be about the only one in the steel 
business. In any other business they 
seem to be equally rare. 

The author wonders how many men 
can be induced to buy machinery on 
the sole argument that the time to 
buy is when the costs are low, and 
builders can make prompt deliveries, 
and are willing to sacrifice profits to 
hold an organization together. Gen- 
erally that argument will not coax 
a teaspoonful of business: out of a 
man whose plant is not running quite 
full up to capacity. Nearly all manu- 
facturers buy machinery only if and 
when they think they are going to 
be able to use it rather promptly in 
producing goods at a profit. If that 
happens to be when business is dull 
in the equipment industries, a shrewd 
buyer can perhaps pick up some equip- 
ment bargains. But he is not buying 
because of low prices, but because 
of actual need of the machinery. 

If the people who buy a manufac- 
turer’s goods have the spurt habit of 
buying, then that manufacturer neces- 
sarily gets the spurt habit of buying 
the machines he needs to fill his 
spurt of orders. So too, if merchants 
get into steadier buying habits, the 
manufacturers of all kinds of goods 
will steady their own habits of buy- 
ing machinery. Whenever general busi- 
ness took a booming spurt they came 
at the machine builders in droves, 
clamoring for deliveries day before 
yesterday. Then at the first signs of 
slackening business they dropped out 
of the market for the simple reason 
that their wants were temporarily 
satiated. So with few exceptions buy- 
ers of machinery are simon-pure, dyed- 
in-the-wool, hand-to-mouth buyers. 

No class of industry can be helped 
more than the equipment industries 
by stabilization of general buying. 
Industrial machines cannot be stocked 
safely in dull times, because any com- 
petitor may come out with a new 


and revolutionary design that simply 
turns all stocks of previous designs 
into scrap. So these industries have 
always had to go through the painful, 
wasteful and costly process of cur- 
tailing their labor forces when their 
demand fell off. This was always 
just about when the force had been 


painfully trained and whipped into 
shape at great cost. Every single 
trouble of any other equipment in- 


dustry is presented in magnified form 
in the machine tool industry. This 
is ‘because our industry makes the 
equipment for all the other equip- 
ment industries, besides furnishing 
equipment to the manufacturers of 
all consumer goods that have parts 
made of metal, from abacuses to 
zithers. 


Buying Affected Industry 


The recent competition stabilization 
of consumer goods buying has had 
some marked effects on the machine 
tool industry. Instead of a fairly 
high boom following the big slump of 
1921 and early 1922, the year 1923 
brought only a little boomlet that 
did not reach much if any above 45 
to 50 per cent of the industry’s ca- 
pacity as a whole. Then what was 
only a slight recession in 1924 for 
other industries was a fairish slump- 
let in the machine tool field. Both 
1925 and 1926 pushed the industry’s 
orders above the boomlet of 1923, 
making an average utilization of plant 
probably around 60 to 65 per cent 
of one-shift capacity. Since the pres- 
ent capacity is the result of a heavy 
war-time expansion, that would be 
a rather good prewar business. But 
overburdened with this extra capacity 
that it must carry for some years 
more, the industry as a whole has 
not been a happy hunting ground in 
which to get anything like the bag 
of profits that other industries have 
furnished. 

In the vain attempt to coax out 
enough business to utilize this large 
capacity, new designs are offered at 
prices that leave but little profit to 
the builder, although they earn from 
100 per cent to 400 per cent on their 
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cost each year in the user’s_ shop. 
Some tools that are better protected 
by patents, and are sold by better 
merchandisers are priced so high that 
they pay only 50 per cent dividends 
a year to their users. 

Curiously enough some users have 
come to refuse to buy machines that 
do not pay 100 per cent or more per 
year on the investment. Recently 
one of this class refused to install 
a battery that would pay only 50 per 
cent a year. As the machines were 
not to be obtained anywhere else, 
the president of that user company 
is depriving his stockholders of a 
ehance to earn by investing a part 
of their surplus, which he is kindly 
holding for them in gilt-edged bonds 
that pay about 4% per cent. That 
company’s factories are full of obso- 
lete machines which properly should 
be carried on the books as liabilities 
imstead of assets. 

Recent surveys of equipment in ma- 
chine shops have shown us that many 
machine tools over ten years old are 
being used, and that many are not 
in running condition, because for them 





to do good work when new it required 
that their construction give an ex- 
tremely slow wear-out. 5 

So many superior designs have been 
brought out in the last five years 
that mechanical experts agree that 
nearly every type of machine tool 
built up to 1921 now is definitely 
obsolete for fast production. As wide- 
awake users install the newer types, 
their less wide-awake competitors 
either must follow suit or sink into 
business oblivion. 


Industry Shows Progress 


On this fact basis, the machine tool 
industry has stepped out of the mire, 
and while its profits have not been 
great, due to the burden of excess 
capacity, at least it has begun to 
share a little in the general prosperity 
its designs have created for. its cus- 
tomers. Relatively stable buying of 
machines will help us more than any- 
thing else we know of. However, 
this can be gained by us only after 
our customers’ demand has been sta- 
bilized. 

In time, as conscious study of the 


problem results in greater stabiliza- 
tion, the unnecessary and less efficient 
plants and managers in each industry 
will be squeezed. out. The surviving 
units will be those that equipped them- 
selves with the best plant and per- 
sonnel, and are therefore able to meet 
sound healthy competition of similarly 
equipped and manned institutions. 

It is well known that given good 
statistics the business analyst can 
point out many things done by busi- 
ness men in the mass that produce 
evil effects. So business men should 
pay more careful attention to statis- 
tics, to their own pocket book benefit. 

They should favor and secure prompt 
and accurate reporting by business 
houses to their trade associations. 
They should secure prompt and ac- 
curate compilation by qualified people 
in the various association offices. They 
should procure prompt and wide pub- 
licity of facts so gathered and com- 
piled. They should give generous sup- 
port to qualified interpreters of these 
facts. And finally, business men gen- 
erally should learn how to apply those 
facts to their individual business. 
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been pointed out that 
terials. 
supply of ore. 


months’ requirements. 





| DISCUSSIONS of hand-to-mouth buying it has 

purchasers 
goods have an advantage over buyers of raw ma- 
Here is how it works out in Lake Superior 
iron ore: Furnaces generally arrange for a year’s 
Some times they have on hand, or 
at lower lake docks, billed to them, three and a half 
At other times they have 
enough for about eight months. Averaging monthly 


of finished 


trying to buy 


rates of consumption and stocks, the stocks are found 
to be seven times as large as monthly consumption. 
Of course, not all furnaces are situated alike. In 
recent years some of the smaller ones have been 
“hand-to-mouth,” 
means buying five or six months ahead. Of com- 
bined shipments of lake, eastern and foreign ore 
used in the United States, the proportion of lake ore 
for several years has been 93 to 94 per cent. 


which for them 
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Surface Grinder Has Large Range 


Blanchard Machine Co., Cambridge, Mass., 

“ap announces that it has made numerous im- 
No. 35 provements to its high-power vertical sur- 
face grinder. Among these improvements 
in design is a new base which has a larger water 
capacity and also a longer bearing on the floor, al- 
though the overall length is increased only 2 inches. 
The accompanying illustration shows the standard 
machine equipped with a 26-inch magnetic chuck 
and caliper attachment. The new base holds over 
100 gallons of coolant, as compared with 65 gallons 
in the old base. This additional capacity helps to 
keep the work and machine cooler on heavy grind- 
ing. The treadle shaft is neatly housed in the end 
of the base; the other end of the base, under the 
column, is carried straight down to the floor instead 
of being under- 
cut. These 
changes of out- 
line improve the 
appearance and 
distribute the 
weight over a 
larger floor area, 
without appre- 
ciably increasing 
the space occu- 
pied. The motor 
connections, for- 
merly inside the 
base, now are in 
be the column. 














t 





Shears Have New Design Features 


United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pitts- 
<Qy> burgh, has just completed building a pair 
No. 37 of vertical shears which are said to be the 
last design in the small shear class. The 
machine differs from earlier models in several partic- 
ulars worthy of note. The clutch is of the well-known 
nonknocking type with positive throwout cam and 
is completely enclosed, contributing to greater safety, 
longer life and more quiet running. This type of 
clutch formerly was used only on larger shears built 
by the company. Mounted on the side of the shear 
is a grease gun and manifold by which all moving 
parts are lubricated from a single point, with the 
exception of the main gear and pinion which run in 
oil. The shear has a stroke of 3% inches and knives 
27 inches long and is intended for cutting multiple 
strips, bars and rods. It is capable of exerting a 
pressure of 137,500 pounds between knives and of 
cutting % x 6-inch cold soft steel. It is driven by 
a 10-horsepower 
motor mounted 
on top and 
equipped with a 
pulley and _ fly- 
wheel for belt 
drive; again be- 
ing geared down 
through a_ gear 
and pinion to 35 
cuts per minute. 
The machine is 
compact, rigid. 























Flanging Press Does Other Work 


Chambersburg Engineering Co., Chambers- 
<Qy> burg, Pa., recently has redesigned its stand- 
No. 36 ard universal flanging press so that in ad- 
dition to the regular line of solid and sec- 
tional flanging which the machine will produce, up- 
setting, forging and straightening operations also can 
be accommodated, due to the stops that have been 
added to the table. The machine has two verti- 
cal pistons, the outer one being used for clamping 
the work, the inner for turning the flanging when 
the work is done sectionally. These pistons can be 
coupled to a single die for flanging in one operation. 
With the stroke on the bed, the horizontal ram 
can be used for upsetting, straightening and forging. 

















Gasoline Locomotive Is Powerful 





ms George D. Whitcomb Co., Rochelle, IIl., 
<ay> recently has built a 30-ton gasoline loco- 
No. 38 motive which is believed to be one of the 








largest gasoline powered units ever built for 








industrial use. The power plant of the locomotive is 
a 6-cylinder 6% x 7-inch engine capable of develop- 
ing 160 horsepower at 1000 revolutions per minute. 
The unit has a drawbar pull of 17,500 pounds on low 
gear without sand. The frame is of solid type con- 
struction, axles of forged steel and wheels with 
chilled tread, Transmission allows for all speeds, 
either forward and reverse, and sand is furnished at 
all four wheels. The manufacturer claims that all 
requirements for a powerful, heavy-duty gasoline 
locomotive are provided in this unit which has the 
advantages of more horsepower per ton of weight, 
maximum pull, low center of gravity, high track 
clearance, short overhang and quick acceleration. 
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Greater Interest in Tool Buying 


NDUSTRY apparently is freeing 
[itsei of the uncertainty which has 
enmeshed it for the last four or 
five months and sufficient confidence 
has been regained to make the ma- 


prosperity were to be found in the 
sales of January, but during Febru- 
ary, particularly the latter part, the 
signs were unmistakable. March opens 
up with manufacturers and dealers in 


ations, buyers took little interest in 
the acquiring of standard tools, but 
the market in special lines was pretty 
well sustained. The reason for this 
was that standard equipment did not 


chine tool and shop equipment market 
active. 


the possession 


Little evidence of returning 


of good 
During the period of reduced oper- 


inquiries. 
(Continued on Page 621) 








Spindle Is Made Roller Bearing 


: Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, an- 
<Qp> : . ° cal . 
nounces that it is now regularly furnishing 


No 39 ten models of its larger milling machines 


with the main spindles mounted in tapered 
roller bearings. For some time roller bearings have 
been used in the gear train, but it has taken six years 
of experimental work to convince engineers that a 
roller bearing spindle had the required rigidity. The 
illustration shows the large roller bearing at the 





front of the spindle with the cone or inner race 
pressed solidly on the spindle and the cup or outer 
race pressed directly into the heavy metal of the 
column front. Constant oiling is provided. For 


the rear mounting the cup is pressed into the col- 
umn casting and the cone pressed into a long sleeve 
keyed to the spindle, but free to slide endwise. The 
adjusting nut is at the rear of the spindle in ac- 
cessible position. The adjustment is practically self- 


compensating for changes of temperature. 


- 
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Horizontal Drill Production Tool 


Lewis Machine Co., Cleveland, is offering 
to the trade a horizontal, two-way machine 
for drilling flat seetions. The machine is 
intended to be used as a production tool and 
has a capacity for holes up to %-inch diameter. 
The ease with which pieces to be drilled can be 
mounted on the horizontal table is one of the fea- 
tures. The machine has two independently driven 
spindles, each having a two-step cone pulley. The 
head travels along the bed with the spindles which 
have keyways in them to permit their being advanced 
and withdrawn through the pulleys, Both heads are 
fed simultaneously by one feed wheel located at the 
right. These heads travel 15 inches along the bed 
and have a maximum distance of 40 inches between 
their ends. By set screws the spindles may be ad- 
justed to place the heads at any point on the line 
of travel. The table is about 11% inches square. 
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Improvements in Riveting Keep Pace 
With Industry's Developments 


HE advent of the fusion welding 

I process is of far reaching con- 

sequence. As a new method of 
joining metal parts it immediately 
finds many fundamentally sound and 
legitimate applications. 

We are faced with the problem 
of determining what joints are best 
made by riveting and what best by 
welding. In an attempt to draw a 
line between the practical fields of 
application of these two joining meth- 
ods we can and should follow the cor- 
rect procedure as established by ex- 
perience. Therefore, one of the first 
steps should be to thoroughly famili- 
arize ourselves with the rivet and the 
riveted joint. 


Each Heat An 


The bar from which a rivet is made 
was reduced by hot working from an 
‘ingot less than a foot thick. An ingot 
of ordinary size and worked down to 
a bar suitable for a %-inch rivet will 
have become nearly 2/3 of a mile long, 
and will have been subjected to nu- 
merous hot workings and _ incidental 
heatings. The ingot, billet or bar was 
never quenched but cooled slowly on 
a hot bed. Each of these heatings 
was an anneal. 

The metallurgical effect of this heat 
treatment is to break up the coarse 
crystalline structure of the ingot 
into a fine-grained regular structure. 
The mechanical hot working has the 
same effect as well as to iron or 
squeeze cut all pipes, bleed cavities, 
blow holes and divide the slag or 
oxide inclusions into microscopic parts 
which are negligible. The repeated 
hot rolling has set the grain of the 
steel longitudinally so it best resists 
the shear and tension to which it is 
subjected in service. 

The resuit is a steel of such definite 
characteristics that various agencies, 
particularly the American Society for 
Testing Materials, have found it prac- 
tical to frame specifications covering 
both the physical and chemical quali- 
ties of rivets. 


Anneal 


Rivets First Hand Driven 


Rivets were originally driven by 
hand hammer. The boilermaker of 
generations ago was skillful in wield- 
ing a hammer in each hand. A 
swage was used for finishing the 
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heads. The first yoke type riveters 
were steam actuated, the piston work- 
ing direct on the die. Some steam 
riveters amplified the available pres- 





Literature on Rivet 
Is Meager 


ERHAPS no important article 

in the service of industry has 
received less publicity than the 
steel rivet. Occasionally a paper 
is presented before a technical so- 
ciety on the heat treatment of 
rivets, or perhaps on the design 
of riveted construction, but these 
papers are rare. As a result the 
volume of literature on the sub- 
ject of rivets is meager. 

The accompanying article is a 
brief abstract of an address “The 
Rivet” delivered Monday, Feb. 
21 at Philadelphia at a meeting 
on welding and riveting held under 
the auspices of the Engineers Club 
of Philadelphia in_ co-operation 
with the Philadelphia section of 
the American Welding society. A 
brief report of this unusual meet- 
ing appeared on page 547 of last 
week’s issue. 

The author of the article is 
chief engineer, Hanna Engineering 
Works, Chicago. 











sure by inertia of heavy moving parts, 
and were similar in action to a steam 
hammer. The hydraulic riveter soon 
followed. The frst portable riveters 
(1873) were kvdvaulic. The first riv- 
eting gun of which we have knowl- 
edge was patented in 1875 and was 
operated like a steam engine, with 
fluid actuated D valve. The hydro- 
pneumatic riveter was invented in 
1895. In i877 the plain toggle mech- 
anism, or Allen-type riveter, air oper- 
ated, was introduced. The first toggle 
lever, or Hanna-type mechanism riv- 
eter, was built in 1903—today there 
are 700 styles and sizes. 

Portable pneumatic riveters which 
weigh as much as 30 tons and capa- 
ble of driving 15-inch rivets of boiler 
quality through 5-inch grip are in use 
for heavy steel plate joining, such as 
hydroelectric penstocks and _= spiral 


shells. One portable riveter for gas 
holders cf 10,000,000 cubic feet ca- 
pacity drives 2%-inch rivets cold. 

The near future will bring im- 
provements and refinements of rivet- 
ing methods, so well as reduced costs. 
Standardization of design and constant 
increase in volume of large buélding 
steel, mean repetition work in the 
fabrication shops, which, in addition 
to the high cost of labor, warrants 
increased expenditures for shop equip- 
ment. 


Economy Is_ Effected 


Single machines are now being built 
into which may be placed raw stand- 
ard shapes, such as plates and an- 
gles, and which will produce a column 
completely prepared for riveting. A 
conservative estimate of the saving 
thus made is $10 per ton. 

A multiple riveting unit is to be 
added to this machine, which will 
then produce columns completely fab- 
ricated ready for milling, splice plates, 


brackets, and field erection. A fur- 
ther reduction in the cost is thus 
assured, as three men will do the 


riveting now done by twelve. It is 
believed that this machine which en- 
tails over $100,000 initial investment 
and will pay for itself in one year. 
This saving does not include the 
riveting economy. It is also adapta- 
ble to girders and H-section columns. 

Further economies in the struc- 
tural shops are now being effected by 
cold riveting, which is done with good 
results. In automotive construction 
90 per cent of the riveting is cold. 
The companies making the greatest 
use of welding in automotive con- 
struction are also the greatest users 
of rivets. Spot and seam welding 
have their places in body construction, 
but have not taken precedence over 
riveting. 


Builds Automatic Shear 


An automatic shearing unit for 
shearing tin mill breakdowns from 
continuous wide stripsheet mills has 


been developed by the Aetna Stand- 
ard Engineering Co., Youngstown, O. 
One machine now is going through 
the shops of the company for instal- 
lation at a mill now under construc- 
tion. 
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If Users Decided to Stock— 


USTAINED buying of finished steel at a time 
S when prices have been falling has given pro- 

ducers of steel much to think about. Some be- 
lieve buying has been maintained, if not stim- 
ulated, by the reductions in prices—contrary to 
usual experience. Others reason that since con- 
sumers’ stocks are at an irreducible minimum 
and consumption has not contracted measurably, 
consumers have been compelled to order reason- 
able tonnages regardless of any inclination to 
wait out the price situation. On one thing all 
agree, and that is that consumers’ stocks are neg- 
ligible. 

In the past few weeks there has been increas- 
ing speculation by producers concerning the dan- 
gerous—as they put it—condition of stocks. 
Perhaps the wish is father to the thought, as 
evidenced by more numerous references to the 
added burden hand-to-mouth buying imposes 
upon production costs. There is, nevertheless, 
sincere concern that the condition of low inven- 
tories contains the seeds of disturbance. Should 
a situation arise which would prompt consumers 
to build up 30 or 60 days’ stocks—moderate-size 
inventories compared with the old days—noth- 
ing short of chaos would result, some contend. 

It is interesting to speculate. The daily rate 
of steel ingot production in January was 146,419 
gross tons. Undoubtedly the February rate has 
developed a slight gain, which March may be 
expected to continue because of the long month 
and normally heavy rail and car steel specifica- 
tions. Assume that as March opens consumers 
generally would seek to lay in a 30-day supply 
over the ensuing 60 days. 

The spot requirements of consumers would give 
a base rate of 146,419 tons daily through March 
and April. In addition, to create a 30-day in- 
ventory in consumers’ hands, open-hearth fur- 
naces and bessemer converters would be called 
upon for an additional 73,209 tons daily, or a 
total daily average of 219,629 tons. Now, the 
peak load carried by the industry was in March, 
1926, when the daily average production of 166,- 
236 tons indicated an annual rate of 51,800,000 
tons. The constructive annual capacity of all 
producers is 55,824,033 tons. But a daily aver- 
age production of 219,629 tons, which would be 
required in the present hypothetical case, assumes 
an annual production rate of 73,295,000 tons. 
Chaos is mild description, indeed. 

No one foresees at this time a situation which 


would precipitate such a demand upon the in- 
dustry, but such are the potentialities. 





Steel Is Matched with Wood, and Wins 


‘S STEEL has largely succeeded wood in the 
A construction of railroad freight and pas- 
senger cars so it would appear inevitable 
that steel automobile truck bodies would supplant 
wood ones. The superior qualities of steel, such 
as greater strength and durability, resistance to 
fire and thieves, cheaper cost of construction by 
the wider use of unskilled labor and modern as- 
sembly methods, seem readily evident. 

Yet this new outlet for steel was not sensed 
first by the producers of steel. The builders of 
truck bodies—the consumers—first visualized the 
opportunities. As the makers of the first auto- 
mobiles were compelled to adapt steel to their 
needs, so the body-building interests have gone 
with their problems to the steel industry. Par- 
ticularly has this been true of the manufacture 
of armored cabs and bodies, requiring alloy steel, 
although once the interest of producers was 
stimulated their co-operation was speedy. But in 
a general way the body builders have placed their 
tonnage on the doorstep of steel producers. 

Steel and reinforced concrete are frequently 
laid alongside the same measuring stick, but not 
often wood. In the custom body building plant, 
seeking to keep step with changing conditions 
and avoid the fate of the livery stable, steel and 
wood have come in direct conflict and fair com- 
parisons have been made possible. The opéning 
article in this issue depicts the metamorphosis of 
one of these body builders. It is the story of a 
moderate-size operation, whose counterpart is to 
be found in almost every city. 





Farm Relief Political Hokem 


ONGRESS last week enacted two important 
measures, the McFadden bank bill and the 
McNary-Haugen farm relief bill. The meas- 
ures have a kinship, because both have a bear- 
ing upon the economic life of the country, and 
through vote-trading the passage of one made 
possible the passage of the other. Here the simi- 
larity ends. As to economic soundness, the two 
bills are as far apart as the poles. 
The McFadden bill defines many of the reg- 
ulations relating to national banks. The most 
important phases of the bill, however, are those 
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which strengthen and perpetuate the federal re- 
serve system. The bill permits national banks 
to have branches in states where state laws 
permit banks operating under a state charter to 
have banks. This permits national banks to meet 
competition of state banks and is designed to 
check the defection of banking institutions from 
the national bank list and from membership 
of the system. 

But of higher importance is the provision in 
the bill which gives a perpetual charter to the 
federal reserve system. Although the present 
charter of the system does not expire for eight 
years some of its enemies and sharpest critics 
have attempted to set a movement on foot to 
block a new charter or at least to bring about 
radical revision. Settlement of this point at this 
early stage enables the system to proceed with 
permanent plans. This lends an unmistakable 
element of stability to the financial prospect, and 
it should have a steadying and stabilizing influ- 
ence upon business and financial sentiment. 

President Coolidge as expected has approved 
the McFadden bank bill and vetoed the McNary- 
Haugen farm relief bill. The latter was without 
justification other than as a gesture, though a fu- 
tile one, toward offering relief for the farm situa- 
tion. In the last analysis, the measure is a scheme 
for price fixing applying to five or six of the 
major farm products. This in itself is sufficient to 
insure its failure if put to the test, because gov- 
ernment price-fixing has been tried and found un- 
workable many times. But the bill has many other 
important objections, any one of which would 
place it outside the pale of practicability. Con- 
structive interests of the country applaud presi- 
dential disapproval. 


A Place and a Need for Both 


ROM a scientific standpoint there is only one 

best way to do anything. This, of course, 

applies to the joining of steel members in 
structures. It is gratifying to note, therefore, that 
at the meeting in Philadelphia on this subject 
last week the proponents of welding and of 
riveting struck a co-operative note. 

Riveting has behind it a long and honorable 
history and today, because of great improve- 
ments recently in riveting methods and ma- 
chinery, it is being done more efficiently than 
ever. Practically all the factors in connection 
with rivets are known, there is no excuse for 
mistakes in riveting, and it can be assumed 
in advance that a riveted job will live up to 
expectations. 

On the other hand, welding has come into 
widespread use and is here to stay. It is ad- 
mitted that there still are many facts to be 
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learned about welding, but that is the case with 
every new art. As was aptly stated at the 
meeting, welding will not displace riveting. The 
two methods of joining steel will march on to- 
gether side by side, and time will determine 
which method is the best in individual types of 
application. 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 
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Outlines Employe Relations Policy 


INIMUM elements of a decent, practical and ef- 

ficient policy of industrial relations, including the 

underlying physical facilities for a fairly success- 

ful, moderately sized industrial plant in America today: 
1. A man, at time of employment, should 


(a) Be examined as to his fitness for the work he 
is to do. 

(b) Be informed exactly as to what kind of work 
will be required of him. 

(c) Be informed what 
instruction and promotion. 

(d) Be informed as to wages to be earned. 


the chances are for his 


2. An employe should be paid wages sufficient to 

(a) Enable him to live in comfort and conformity 
with others engaged in similar work in the com- 
munity. 

(b) Educate his family. 

(c) Provide with thrift for old age or disability. 

(d) Provide an earning by initiative, 
skill and application. 


increased 


3. There should be provided a method by which an 
employe may protect himself against the majority of 
hazards -of life, to wit: 

(a) Death 
(b) Injury 
(c) Old age 
(d) Illness 
(e) Loss of 
(f) Disability 
(zg) Total incapacity 


work 


4. There should be management which will assure 
(a) Continuity of employment. 
(b) Prompt hearing of complaints. 
(c) Unbiased 
(d) Explanation of action or decision in cases of 


decisions. 


discipline. 
(e) Opportunities for training and promotion. 
(f) Exclusion of favoritism. 
should be 


reational occupation during free time. 


Provision made for education and rec- 


on 


6. There should be proper quarters and furnishings for 
(a) Work 
(b) Meals 
(c) Recreation 
LOREE, 
Life 


(d) Bathing, changing clothes, ete.—L. F. 
President Delaware & Hudson Co., in Metropolitan 
Insurance Co.’s Executive Service bulletin. 


1927 
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Hand-to-Mouth Buying Raises Market News Value 


HERE probably never 
F was a time when ade- 


quate, accurate market 
reports were so continuously 
of high importance as at 
present, with hand-to-mouth 
buying the rule for those 








with good order books then 
advanced their quotations; 
the rise was of lesser im- 
portance. Interest lagged be- 
tween quarters; now it is 
kept alive. Hand-to-mouth 
buying has imposed greater 


able to keep down inven- ‘Ying More Stool ‘i Truck Bodies. obligations on those who re- 
tories. Prices and conditions wa: port the markets, and this 


are studied most frequently when consumers are 
buying “close in.” A few years ago purchasers 
watched for the low point in prices as a new 
quarter approached, and closed contracts.. Sellers 


fact IRON TRADE REVIEW has recognized. Every 
week is one of conscientious performance of 
duty to all classes of buyers and sellers. Prices 
are reported accurately. 
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Motor Car Output Increases 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


ASIC industrial activities are feeling an un- 

mistakable stir of improvement. A _ portion 

of the gain is explained by seasonal infiu- 
ences. Yet it is an important constructive fact 
that industry is responding in a healthy manner 
to the normal impulses of the season. Fortu- 
nately there have been no gestures of reckless- 
ness on the part of enterprise. Apparently busi- 
ness is progressing in harmony: with the normal 
needs of the situation. 


VIDENCE of fundamental expansion is found 

in the fact that steel mill operations have 
risen to about 85 per cent of capacity compared 
with a low point of 70 per cent in December. It 
is found in the recently rising demand for pig 
iron and the growing resistance to price decline. 
It is found in the great volume of freight traffic 
and in the relatively high level of freight car 
buying by the railroads. 


ERHAPS, however, the most emphatic evi- 
dence of the upward trend of activity is to 
be found in the automobile industry. Recently 
there has been an accelerated demand for full 
finished sheets from the automobile manufac- 
turers. Some auto producers are becoming clear- 


ly more confident. 
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URING January producers of motor cars 

turned out 249,506 cars and trucks. This 
was an increase of 44 per cent over the total 
made in December. Compared with January, 1926, 
a decrease of 21 per cent is seen. The most im- 
portant phase of the record is that it discloses a 
sharp recovery from the depression level of au- 
tomobile production in the closing months of 1926. 
The sharp curtailment of December reflected the 
accumulation of heavy stocks of new and used 
cars. 


URING January there were 208,718 pas- 

senger cars produced in the United States 
and Canada. This compares with 143,413 during 
December and with 284,703 in January, 1926. 
Although greater than December the figure for 
January was the smallest production of passen- 
ger cars since December, 1924. 


HE showing for trucks is somewhat better. 

During January the production of trucks 
amounted to 40,788. This compares with 35,161 
in the preceding month and with 33,517 in Jan- 
uary, 1926. The January level of output for 
trucks not only was higher than it was in De- 
cember but it showed a gain of 21 per cent over 
the corresponding month of 1926. 
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Steel Foreign Trade 


XPORTS of iron and steel products from 

the United States in January amounted 
to 215,235 tons. This was the highest total 
for many months with the single exception 
of the aggregate of 218,830 tons in Novem- 
ber, 1926. In December the total was 
198,191 tons and in January, 1926, it was 
174,585 tons. Imports showed a loss amount- 
ing to 63,452 tons against 75,572 tons in 
December and 79,117 tons in January, 1926. 
Pig iron imports in January amounted to 
9326 tons agains 48,423 tons one year ago. 


Independent Sheets 


ALES of steel sheets in January reached 

the highest total of any month since Sep- 
tember, 1926. Production and shipment of 
sheets for the month as reported by mem- 
bers of the National Association of Sheet and 
Tin Plate Manufacturers likewise scored an 
increase over December. Production in Jan- 
uary was 83.5 per cent of mill capacity com- 
pared with 72.3 per cent of capacity in De- 
cember. Sold and unsold stocks on hand in- 
creased from 48 per cent of capacity in De- 
cember to 52 per cent of capacity in January. 
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MONTHLY COKE OUTPUT 


Production of Beehive and By-Prdduct Coke 
Compiled by United States Geological Survey 
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URING January the production of by- 
product coke remained virtually station- 
ary. The total estimated output for the 
month was 3,700,000 net tons. 
decrease of 6000 tons compared with the 
preceding month. The production of bee- 
hive coke shows a slight gain as compared 
with December. The total for the month 
was estimated at 787,000 tons. 

of all coke was 4,487,000 tons. 
product plants contributed 83 per cent of 


the output. 
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Coke Production 


This was a 


Production 
The by- 


Structural Steel 


OOKINGS of fabricated structural steel 

in January as reported to the depart- 
ment of commerce by principal manufac- 
turers were 54 per cent of capacity. This 
is based on total bookings of 148,566 tons 
and estimated bookings of 171,720 tons. In 
December bookings were 71 per cent of 
capacity and in January, 1925, they were 
58 per cent of capacity. Shipments of fab- 
ricated structural steel in January repre- 
sented 55 per cent of the capacity of mills 
reporting this item. 
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Building Costs 


OSTS of building, like prices of other 

wholesale commodities, show a receding 
tendency during the first weeks of 1927. 
This was due to cheaper materials. Wages 
of building labor have continued firm. The 
index of building costs as computed by the 
Federal Reserve bank of New York stood 
at 194 in January. This compared with 195 
in December and with 194 in January, 1926. 
Material costs index stood at 170. This 
compares with 173 in December and with 
178 in January, 1926. 


























Steel Castings 


OOKINGS of steel castings continued 

their upward climb in January. Total 
tonnage of new orders computed by the cen- 
sus bureau for the month amounted to 101,- 
142 tons. This compares with 87,747 tons 
in December. Of the total 48,717 tons were 
railroad specialties compared with 38,111 
tons of this class.of castings in December. 
Miscellaneous bookings amounted to 52,425 
tons compared with 47,636 tons in Decem- 
ber. The production in January was 63 per 
cent of capacity. 
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STEEL CASTINGS BOOKINGS 


Monthly Sales of Commercial Steel Castings 


in Net Tons 





Compiled by Census Bureau from 65 Companies 125 
with Over Two-thirds of Country’s Capacity 
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IRON TRADE REVIEW—March 3, 1927 
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Iron Output Mirrors Progress 


Daily Average Rate in February, Topping Both January and February Year Ago, Is in 
Step with Improving Market—Coke Is Weaker—Ask More for Small Steel Orders— 
Plate Activity Is Marked—Foreign Trade Balance Better 


January by 5 per cent on a daily average 

basis, was fractionally higher than last Feb- 
ruary and despite the handicap of three less days 
almost equalled the January total. February’s 
daily average output was 105,029 tons, according 
to a preliminary estimate, compared with 100,042 
tons in January and 104,423 tons in February, 
1926. The February total approximated 2,940,- 
826 tons, against 3,101,346 tons in January and 
2,923,850 tons last February. As February ended 
218 stacks, or 59 per cent of the country’s serv- 
iceable total, were in blast. This was a gain of 
eight—seven of them steelworks stacks—over 
the close of January. 

Thus is revealed a substantial foundation for 
the improved market which has accorded prac- 
tically every branch of the iron and steel indus- 
try in February a higher daily average of sales, 
if not a better monthly total, than in January. 
‘In many products demand in the past week has 
been the heaviest in months. Backlogs are length- 
ening, production is being stepped-up and prices 
generally are firmer as the industry turns into the 
home stretch of the first quarter. Steel Corpo- 
ration subsidiaries are operating at 90 per cent. 

In their effort to strengthen the 

. market, Pittsburgh and Chicago 

Steel Prices gictrict producers of bars, shapes 

Are Firmer and plates are endeavoring to ob- 

tain $2 more per ton, or 2.00c 

and 2.10c respectively, on small business than on 

moderate-size lots. Greater determination to 

adhere to the new 2.10c and 2.30c, Pittsburgh, 

levels on hot strip is evidenced, but many large 

users appear to have covered well into the second 
quarter. Sheets are firmer in all districts. 

Pig iron presents a mixed situation. Two 
Mahoning valley producers have advanced 50 
cents, now asking $18.50 for foundry and $19.50 


P:: iron production in February exceeded 
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for bessemer iron, but sales have been made at 
lower levels. Cleveland furnace interests also 
are up 50 cents, quoting $19.50 for Cleveland de- 
livery. Buffalo furnaces, on the other hand, con- 
tinue insistent for business in the East and have 
dropped 50 cents, to $16.50, Buffalo, for this 
trade. Cleveland furnace interests have sold over 
67,000 tons in the past week, making their Feb- 
ruary total 230,000 tons. Pittsburgh district 
melters of pig iron continue indifferent over their 
second quarter requirements. 

This apathy, with a threatened 
bituminous coal strike less than a 
month distant, is also reflected by 
blast furnace producers who are 
delaying covering their coke needs. 
Beehive furnace coke now has a minimum of 
$3.25, compared with $3.50 a week ago, and in 
some districts has declined 50 cents. 

An active week in plates has been featured by 
orders for 20,000 tons at Chicago and 6000 tons 
at Pittsburgh. New vessel inquiry at Cleveland 
aggregates 7000 tons. 

New England railroads have placed 50,000 tons 
of rails in the past week with American mills. 
This is in contrast with last year when 20,000 
tons went to German makers. 

Foreign trade statistics for Jan- 
uary picture a trend pleasing to 
domestic  producers—imports 
shrinking and exports expanding. 
January imports of iron and 
steel—63,452 gross tons—compare with 75,559 
tons in December and 79,067 tons in January, 
1926, and were the lightest of any month since 
November, 1924. For five consecutive months 
imports have been contracting.” Pig iron, whose 
receipts have caused much apprehension along 
the seaboard and some action at Washington, is 
in a state of eclipse; in January only 9326 tons 


Apathy Cuts 
Coke Prices 


Imports Off; 
Exports Up 





























lof Market Section 


Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
































Mar.2, Feb. Dec., Mar., Mar.2, Jan. Nov. Feb., 
1927 1927 1926 1926 1927 1927 1926 1926 
Tank plates, Chicago 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.10 
PIG IRON Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh....... 2.90 2.90 3.05 8.25T 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh........ $20.76 20.76 21.86 22.76 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.20 2.20 2.35 2.50 
Basic, valley t 18.00 17.90 19.00 20.00 Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh............ 3.70 3.75 3.90 4.60t 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa........ 21.00 21.856 22.25 22.20 Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago.......... ~ 8.05 8.05 3.25 3.507 
**No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh ......... 19.76 19.76 20.76 22.26 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Chicago........ 2.35 2.35 2.55 2.65 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago  .........ccccccsseseee 20.00 20.50 21.00 23.60 Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago... 3.85 8.85 4.10 4.75f 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham............ 18.00 18.00 20.00 22.00 Wire nails, Pittaburgh  ............ccsessssses 2.55 2.55 2.65 2.65 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton .......... 20.00 20.00 20.00 21.00 Wire nails, Chicago 2.60 2.60 2.70 2.70 
**No,. 2X, Virginia furnace............... 22.00 22.00 23.00 23.25 Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila............ 22.26 22.26 28.46 23.26 . 28 " 
Malleable, valley 18.00 18.15 19.00 20.50 1Based on Nea =o 
Malleable, Chicago .......csscsssessssssscessssssesssss 20.00 20.50 21.00 23.00 OLD MATERIAL 
Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chicago... 27.04 27.04 27.04 29.04 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh............ 16.00 16.15 17.00 17.70 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh............ 19.26 19.26 20.56 = 21.76 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa........... 14.75 15.00 15.70 16.20 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh........ 104.79 104.79 104.79 102.29 Heavy melting steel, Chicago 2.0... 13.00 13.00 13.00 14.00 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon, **2.26 to 2.75 silicon. No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa ...cccceeos 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.00 
COKE No. 1 wrought, Chicago ...... = ds EA EP 13.00 13.95 18.75 14.50 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ........ .. 15.50 16.00 16.30 16.50 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens............... 3.25 3.45 3.55 3.15 
Connellsville, foundry, OVENS.........ccceceee 4.00 3.90 4.40 4.45 
— 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Composite Market Average 
bars, -hearth, Y town... 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Shect “wend ‘punheneh Pittsburgh... 34.00 $5.00 36.00 36.00 The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ 33.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 Billeta, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh  ......ssscssssssssseessee 43.00 48.00 45.00 45.00 tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 
Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 
RO rts sh ces gag ne eg This week (March 2, 1927)...cssscsssssee $36.75 
tee ars, urgh.... ’ J A z 
Steel bars, Chicago c.ccccccceescesssecsssssseessseens 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.10 Last wool: Cit. BB, 19D icccicscecccccinssncissdcssescoemnteminmaaaaa 36.75 
Steel bars, Philadelphia , a 2.22 2.32 2.22 One month ago (February. 1927) cecccccccccccoccccccccccccccceceee , 
in Sa, oo oes (2823.22 One month ago (February, 1927).............:cccese 36.97 
Tron bars, Chicago  srs.eccssossscssssesssneesesees 2.00 2.00 2.00 4 Three months ago (December, 1926)...........c.:cccsessseees 38.22 
Be, PURSUE: asavcsiscciniccoscicrccrntbconscssce 1.90 1.90 2.00 J 
Shapes, Philadelphia ....c..ccccccccsseceseseoeee 2.12 2.12 2.22 3.28 One year ago (March, 1926) eedquicedvdiesnssagsecsespaaseitaminainaln 38.88 
Shapes, Chicago  ........ we 2.00 2.002.102. © ago (March; 1917) cnccncisseniisicissscndienmeaalll 61.07 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ................... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.85 Ten years ago (March, ) 
Tank plates, Philadelphia  ...cscssssv 2.22 222 2.22 2.17 Fourteen years ago (March, 1913) .0........:ccccccssceeesseeee 27.93 
amit! MOUNT UC LU UL 





came in, against 14,783 tons in December and 
48,423 tons in January a year ago. Exports of 
iron and steel in January totaled 215,235 tons, 
compared with 198,189 tons in December and 
174,585 tons last January. In only two months 
in the past four years have exports been greater. 

Further stability in prices is indicated by a 
second consecutive week in which the IRON TRADE 
REVIEW composite of fourteen leading iron and 
steel products is unchanged. The index, at $36.75, 
compares with an average of $36.97 for February 
and $38.88 for March, 1926. 


Late News Flashes 


Valley Steel Rate 80 to 85 Per Cent 
Youngstown, O., March 1.—Mill operations in 
the Youngstown district are maintained at an 
average rate of 80 to 85 per cent, with indepen- 
dents at 80 and the Corporation at 90 per cent. 








Operating Rate at Pittsburgh Expands 
Pittsburgh, March 1.—Operations in the Pitts- 
burgh area have crept upward gradually until 
they average about 80 per cent. All indepen- 
dents have been increasing their schedules. 





Sheet Merger Plans Are Abandoned 
Youngstown, O., March 1.—Abandonment of the 
proposed merger of half a dozen independent sheet 
mills in eastern and northern Ohio was announced 
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officially today. Due to withdrawal of Mahoning 
Valley Steel and Falcon Steel Companies at..Niles 
and hesitation of Empire Steel Co., at Cleveland, 
W. H. Davey, president, Mansfield Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., Mansfield, O., notified all concerned that 
the attempt to form the merger now has been 
abandoned definitely. 





Rainey Purchases Coal, Coke Properties 
Uniontown, Pa., March 1.—W. J. Rainey Inc. 
has purchased from the W. J. Parshall estate the 
Home works, including 100 acres of Pittsburgh 
coal, 100 coke ovens and 40 houses, near McClel- 
landtown, Pa. Electric haulage will be installed. 





Chicago Steel Rate Nearly 85 Per Cent 
Chicago, March 1.—Operations in the Chicago 
district are climbing toward the 85 per cent 
mark. Illinois Steel Co. has blown in another 
blast furnace at its South Chicago works, mak- 
ing five stacks placed in service in as many weeks. 





Pittsburgh Construction Tied Up 

Pittsburgh, March 1.—Construction work with 
a value estimated at $100,000,000 was suspended 
here this morning by a strike of 1500 structural 
iron workers, hoisting engineers, steam fitters and 
cement finishers. They are asking increases rang- 
ing from 50 cents to $2 per day. Structural iron 
workers want a five-day week. Employers suggest 
continuation of the 1926 scale and the present 
44-hour wéek. 
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Semifinished Material 
Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
































4 x 4-inch base 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth ............. $33. -” 
Pittsburgh, b 33.0 
Youngstown 33.00 to 35. a0 
Cleveland ns $3.0 
Philadelphia 38.30 to = 30 
Chicago 
Forging, Pittsburgh ................... 39.00 to anes 
Forging, Philadelphia. .............. 45.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh 34.00 to 36.00 
EEE TT 34.00 to 36.00 
Cleveland 34.00 
Pittsburgh 33.00 
Youngstown 33.00 to 35.00 
NI tio as alla nmicatianns 33.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh 43.00 
Cleveland 43.00 
Chicago 44.00 





Standard extras, $5 for screw stock ; 
for acid wire rods. Carbon extras, $8 for 














0.20 to 0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 
0.56 to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 
SKELP 
Grooved skelp  ....cccccsceccersecseseeee me 1.90¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 1.90¢ 
Standard Structural Shapes 

Pittsburgh 

REE 1.95c to 2: 226 
New York 2.09¢ to 2.24c 
Chicago .......... 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
INNER nessniiceantntncesebetice 2.09¢ to 2.19¢ 
REA CO ae 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ 


Steel Plates 











SS ON ROP ee ca EO 1.85c¢ to 1.90c 
8 SE a 2.22¢ 
New York 2.24¢ 
Chicago 2.00¢ to 2.10c 
Cleveland 2.09¢ 
RSI EE 2.00c to 2.05c 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ............... 1.90¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ...... 2.05c 
Pittsburgh, forging quality .... 2.05c 
Philadelphia, soft steel ............ 2.22c to 2.32¢ 
New York, soft steel ..... «. 2.24¢ to 2.34c 
Chicago, soft steel]  ...............000 2.00¢ to 2.10c 
Cleveland, soft steel .. 1.90¢ to 2.09¢ 
Birmingham, soft steel .. . 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ 





San Francisco, soft steel 
Pittsburgh, refined 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.. 
Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Chicago, rail steel ...............0 1.90c to 2.00c 


2.60c 
. 2.90c to 4.50c 
2.00c 


Mill, rail steel ................. . 1.75c to 1.80¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.22¢ 
New York, common iron ........ 2.24¢ 
Chicago, common iron .......... 2.00c 
Hoops, Bands, Strips 

Hoops, Pitts., 6 in. and under 2.30¢ 
Bands, Pitts., 6 in. and under 2.30¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh, over 6 in. 2.10¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh, stamping quality, 

ee ee 2.10¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.20c to 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, under 6 inches 2.50c to 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.34c to 2.50c 


Cold rolled strip steel, hard 
coils, 1 inches and wider 
by 0.100-inch and heavier, 
base, apes cnpivetinicien Tl ies toe 


vncnsueuuan $80 to 3.70¢ 


Cold Finished Steel 
Cold finished steel bara, drawn, 

or rolled, Pittsburgh, Chica- 

BO VATIORS  .n..erecscserereseerseeseres 2.40c 
Less carload 2.50c to 2.65c 
Stee] shafting turned and st 

ished Pittsburgh, Chica: 

Cleveland $1 higher 


Screw stock base 
than Pittsburgh and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steel 


Pittsburgh or Chicago 
Series— 








S. A. E. 
2800 (8% per cent nickel) ....... 4.35c to 4.50¢ 
8100 (Nickel chromium) ......... 8.40c to 8.50c 
6100 (C}rome vanadium) .......... ame 
6100 ‘Chrome vanad, spring) 
9250 Silico-mang. spring)........ 8.200 to 8.80 








Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.06 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails. St. Louis........ 24.00 to 31.00 
Relay. rails, Pitts., 60 to 70 Ib. 26.00 to 27.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills........ 86.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base 


ase 2.76¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh...... 2.80¢ to 2.90¢ 
Spikes, small 


inch and smaller, Pitts........ 2.90¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 8.10¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago........ 2.90¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard.... 8.90c to 4.25c 
Track bolts, Chicago ............... $.90c 
Tie plates, Chicago, Pittsburgh 2.35¢ 


Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
Dealers 5 cents per 100 pounds extra 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base. 











Wire nails 2.55¢ 
Galvanized nails smaller than 

l-inch 4.80¢ 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 4.55¢ 
SFR aR Gea 2.40¢ 
Amme@aled WiTe  oeccccceeescocrecsceeerssers 2.55¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 3.00¢ 
Barbed wire painted.................... 3.00c 
Barbed wire, galvanized .......... 3.25¢ 
Polished —— 3.00¢ 
Galvanized stap SE er 3.25¢ 


Coated nails, tee Ib. kegs, subject to Sept. 


1, 1926, extra card over wire nail base, 
Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts... $20.08 


Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, Ill., An- 
derson, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on prod- 
ucts made there; Duluth $2 higher, Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


Sheets 

SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 24, Pittsburgh base ......... 2.80c to 3.00c 
. 24, Philadelphia, delivered.. 3.02c to 3.22c 
. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.90c to 3.10c 
. 24, Chicago, delivered .... 2.95c to 3.15c 
No. 24, Birmingham, base... 3.15¢ 

TIN MILL, BLACK 
i RE PRR. cecccrtcsnseinciiccs $.00c to 3.10¢ 
No. 28, Gary DASE  ....cccccerrceesore 3.10¢ to 3.20c 


24, Pittsburgh, base ....... 3.65c to 3.75¢ 
.-24, Philadelphia, delivered.. 3.97c to 4.07c 
. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 8.80c to 3.95c 
. 24, Chicago, delivered .... 3.85c to 4.00c 
No. 24, Birmingham, base.... 4.00c to 4.05c 

BLUE ANNEALED 
. 10, Pittsburgh, base .... 2.20c to 2.25c 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered.. 2.47c to 2.57c 
. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.30c to 2.40c 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered...... 2.35c to 2.45c 
No. 10, Birmingham, base.... 2.50c to 2.55c 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
20, Pittsburgh, base........ 4.15¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 


*Tin plate, coke base ....... 
Ind., base 10 cents + higher. 


Iron and acd ks 
Base Discounts ee _ rain, 
te Jobbers in 


Slack Galv. 
1 to 8-inch butt steel ...,...... 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron .... 80 13 


{Indiana Harbor, Ind., and “Evanston, Il.., 
2 points less. Chicago ‘del. 2% points less. 


Boiler Tubes 

Less Carload Discounte—Carloads 4 Points 

Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 314 to 8%-inch ........ ee a 38% 
Charceal iron, wh, to 4%-in 
Seamless hot rolled 8% to seein “46 an 

Further discounts of seven 5 per cents 

for carloads and six 5 per cents for less- 
carload, on lap welded steel. On seamless 
hot rolled several more 5 per cents. 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 


Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.00¢ 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.20c to 2.25c 
Cut nails, c. 1, f.0.b. mills...... 2.80¢ 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Prices per net ton 


Four-inch, Chicago 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 


neeecees coreceese: 


1. 
43.70 to 45.20 








Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE 


STATED 
Over 24-inch, Chicago .......... od 45.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham cvvseeee 40.00 to 41.00 


Six-inch and over, Birming’m 36.00 to 87.00 
Four-inch, Néw York eee 53.50 to 55.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 49.50 to 51.60 
Standard fittings, Bir. base.... $110.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; 38-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 
F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham and Chicago. 

Prices named are for |. c. 1. lots. Car- 
loads take an extra 5 per cent off on car- 
riage, machine and plow bolts and lag 
screws, 

*Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
$4.00 off list 














PDI, BORRBOR .. ccrcccscosscercrcscescoesed $4.40 off list 
*Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
. $4.10 off list 
*Ditto tapped $4.10 off list 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished 
hexagon nuts %-inch and larger 
75, 10 and 6 off 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished 


hexagon nuts 9/16-inch and smaller 
80, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
%-inch and larger ....75, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
9/16-inch and smaller 80, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Add 25 cents per cwt. on cold punched 
and hot pressed nuts. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6-inch, smaller and shorter) 
Rolled thread  ....cccccssorscerees 50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ............. 50 and 10 off 
Carriage bolts (Eagle list) 65 and 10 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4-inch, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled 











read 60 and 10 off 

Cut thread ..... 60, 10 and 10 off 
(All sizes “cold. "punched nuts) 

Cut thread 45 10 and 5 off 

ERG: COED. cevtiscccimnionnnt 60, 10 and 10 off 


Plow bolts Nos. 3 and 7 heads 50 and 10 off 
All other standard heads 
«50 and 10 off plus 20 on ® cent 
Tap “belts off 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts........ 
50, 10 and 10 off 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts........ 
45, 10 and 6 off 
podieatentuasiianbiatia 60, 10 and 10 off 


pieces or more of a size)....40 and 10 off 
Stove bolts, 80, 10 and 5 off in bulk. In 


fone sees cccscconeees 



























































packages, 80, 10 and 6 plus 2% off. 
Tire bolts 60 and 6 off 
SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 

Per 1000 f.0.b. maker’s plant, frt. allowed 
S.A.E. U.S.S. 
Castellated oe 

% $ 4.40 § 
5/16 5.15 518 
By 6.20 6.60 
7/16 7.90 9.00 
Vay 10.10 10.50 
9/16 13.80 14.20 
oi 17.00 17.80 
28.50 24.00 
% 86.00 86.00 
1 55.50 58.00 
1 89.00 89.00 
1 126.00 181.00 
1 183.60 183.50 
1 210.00 210.00 

HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 

Milled 80 and 10 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 10 off 





SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 








Milled 80 and 6 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets 

Structural rivets, carloads 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland... " 2.80c to 2.500 
Structural rivets, cl., Chi... 2.60c¢ 


**Rivets, 7/16-inch and smiall- 
er, Pittsburgh, = 70, 10 and & 
to 70 and 10 off 
**Rivets, 1/16-inch and smaller, Chi- 
sscsseeeeel, 10 and 6 to 70 and 10 off 
Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


Washers 
Wrought c.l., Chicago dist.... $6.75 to 6.90 off 
Wrought c.l., Pitts. dist....6.75 to 6.50 off 
Lock washers 685 off 
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Pig Iron 


Valley and Cleveland Markets Stronger— 
Buffalo Sales at $16.50, in East—Cleveland 
Reports February Total 230,000 Tons 





N UPWARD trend has developed in some pig 
valley 

strengthened, several of the leading furnaces 
now holding to a price of $18.50, base. 
makers have advanced their prices 50 cents for 
In contrast, some Buf- 
falo prices have dipped 50 cents, to $16.50, base, 
furnace, for delivery in eastern districts, the lowest 


iron markets. The 


local and outside delivery. 


consumers are refusing to be 
stampeded into a buying move- 
ment by the threatening coal 
strike, although considerable second 
quarter tonnage is yet to be written. 
So much iron apparently is available 
they have no uncertainty regarding 
their ability to obtain supplies when- 
ever wanted. However, one valley 
steelworks which yesterday advanced 
the price of No. 2 foundry iron 50 
cents to $18.50, base, valley. Two or 
three other producers were on_ that 
basis. One or two sellers still are 
willing to accept orders at $18, base 
The Walworth Mfg. Co. closed a large 
tonnage of two grades for second 
quarter with an eastern Pennsylvania 
steelworks having a freight rate of 
$1.39 to South Greensburg, Pa. The 
Pennsylvania railroad bought 500 tons 
of No. 2X iron from the same source 
for its Altoona, Pa., shops paying 
$19.50, furnace. Valley stacks on a 
$3.15 freight rate quoted $19, vallev. 
A builder of mine cars purchased 400 
tons of off-grade foundry iron at 
$17.50, valley. A user of the No. 3 
grade purchased 100 tons at $17.75, 
valley. One lot of 100 tons of malle- 
able sold at $18.50, valley. Several 
hundred tons of bessemer brought $19, 
valley. That price now is quoted 
on one inquiry involving 500 to 1000 
tons. One broker sold 200 tons at 
$19.50, valley, retaining 25 cents as a 
handling charge. Valley basic pro- 
ducers have had only one opportu- 
nity to quote on basic tonnage. They 
are adhering firmly to $18, valley. 
The average price of bessemer iron in 
Februarv as determined by W. P. 
Snyder & Co., was $19, compared with 
$19.283 in January. and the average 
price of basic was $18, compared wii' 
$18.25 in January. 
Boston, March 1.—Pig 


P ecosumers a March 1.—Pig iron 


iron prices 


have further softened at Boston. A 
sale of 500 tons is reported below 
$17, Buffalo. An unconfirmed report 


covers a sale of 10,000 tons to H. B. 
Smith Co., Westfield, Mass., at a 
price figuring $16.50, Buffalo. Buying 
has been active and includes several 
lots from 500 to 2000 tons. General 
Electric Co. and the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. have bought 


for their Massachusetts plants. The 
Everett furnace quotes $20 to $21, 
base. 

New York, March 1.—It is esti- 


mated that substantially 12,000 tons 


IRON 


situation has 
shows an 
Cleveland 


purchasers 


of pig iron, practically all foundry, 
was sold in this territory the past 
week. About 10,000 tons more is in 
sight for early purchase. Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corp. placed 
about 1500 tons for its Harrison, 


HEDAMU EAPO DODANE PULL be 


Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross ton 





Bessemer, valley furnace ................ $19.00 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh 20.76 
Basic, valley furnace ............. 18.00 
Basic, del., Pittsburgh ......... See 19.76 
*Basic, Buffalo furnace ..... . 17.50 to 18.00 
Basic, del., eastern Pa............. iets 21.00 
Malleable, valley furnace . 18.00 to 18.50 
Malleable, del. Pittsburgh 19.76 to 20.26 
Malleable, del., Cleveland cere 19.00 to 19.50 
*Malleable,, Chicago furnace ........ 20.00 to 20.50 
*Malleable, Buffalo furnace _........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa........ 22.00 to 22.25 
No. IX Eastern del., Phila........ 22.41 to 22.76 


*No. IX, Buffalo furnace ................. 
*No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley furnace...... 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 foundry del. Pittsburgh.... 19.76 to 20.26 
*No. 2 foundry, Buffalo furnace.... 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 fdy., Everett, Mass., fur........ 20.50 to 21.00 
*No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City ........ 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace.... 
No. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland........ 


19.00 to 19.50 


19.00 to 19.50 


No. 2 foundry, del., Phila............ 21.41 to 21.76 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 19.78 to 22.76 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila............ 21.91 to 22.26 
No. 2X east N. J., tidewater...... 20.28 to 23.26 
*No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur...... 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston........ 23.15 to 24.15 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston........ 22.41 to 23.41 
Continental foundry, f.o.b. Boston 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham........ 18.00 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati.... 21.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham base... 18.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del. Cincinnati ........ * 21.69 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Philadelphia 24.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago...... 24.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago 

Cr I BOE) iitiicciinness 28.18 


No. 2 Alabama, del. 
and water) 


No. Alabama, del. Cleveland... 24.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. St. Louis... 23.42 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ............. 22.00 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Phila........ 27.17 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Jers. City 27.54 
No. 2X, Virginia, del., Boston.. 27.92 


Gray forge, delivered eastern Pa. 21.00 


Gray forge, val. del. Pitts............ 19.26 to 19.76 
Low phos., standard, valley ...... 28.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila. .... 25.76 to 29.79 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace............ 24.00 
Charcoal, Birmingham. ..............0000 29.00 
Charcoal, Superior, del. Chicago.. 27.04 

Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 


5 per cent $25.50; 6 per cent $26.50; 7 per 
cent $27.50; 8 per cent $28.50; 9 per cent 
$30.00; 10 per cent $32.00; 11 per cent $34.00; 
12 per cent $36.00; 13 per cent. $38.00; and 
14 per cent $40.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $34.00; 11 per cent $36.00; 
12 per cent $38.00; 13 per cent $40.00; and 
14 per cent $42.00; 15 per cent $44.50; 16 per 
cent $47.00; 17 per cent $49.50. 


*For local delivery. 


HU HNHIKI Wn 


reported in the present movement. 
pig iron in the majority of consuming centers 
increase. 
able buying without formal inquiry. Among such 
is a 
The week’s sales by the furnace interests repre- 
sented at Cleveland totaled 67,000 tons, bringing 
February’s total to 230,000 tons. 
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Demand for 
There has been a consider- 


leading radiator manufacturer. 


N. J., plant for second quarter. The 
company is reported to have placed 
310 tons for Holyoke. Previously it 
had placed the requirements for its 
Elmwood Place plant. Burnham Boiler 
Corp. is reported to have bought 1000 


tons of foundry iron for its Lan- 
caster, Pa., plant. Further weakness 
is noted in the market on Buffalo 


foundry iron. A price of $16.50, base, 
has been done in a number of in- 
stances. One consumer bought a ton- 
nage of No. 2 plain and No. 2X ata 
flat price of $17. Still another con- 
sumer bought a tonnage of No. 1X 
at $17.50, Buffalo. On eastern Penn- 
sylvania foundry iron the market is 
unchanged at $21, base, at the near- 
est furnace. Included in current in- 
guiries are several for third quarter, 
the largest of which is from H. B. 
Smith Mfg. Co., East Orange, N. J., 
which wants 600 tons, including 300 
each of No. 2 Plain and No. 2X for 
June, July and August. Commenting 
on the President’s action in ordering 
a 50 per cent increase in the rate of 
duty on pig iron, domestie producers 
say that an increase of 37% cents, 
making the duty $1.12% per gross 
ton, is not a very great barrier to 
imported iron, but is better than 
nothing. They feel that this duty, as 
it now stands, scarcely would keep 
out determined European  competi- 
tion. Practically the only foreign 
iron selling here now is English low 
phosphorus, a sale of which recently 
was made at $24.50, duty paid, tide- 
water, for April shipment from Eng- 
land, and Dutch foundry iron which 
is bringing $22.50 to $23, duty paid, 
tidewater. 

Buffalo, March 1.—Pig iron demand 
is light in this district. One maker 
has gone back to $18, base, for sec- 
ond quarter, but others continue to 
sell at $17.50 and probably are not 
getting full differentials. One or two 
merchant interests say they have all 
the second quarter business on their 
books they desire at this time. The 
present rate of operation will be in- 
creased from 12 to 13 furnaces by the 
end of this week. 

Cleveland, March 1.—Another good 
week in the pig iron market for 
furnace interests represented here 
brought the total of their sales for 
February. to 230,000 tons. The past 
week accounted for 67,000 tons, 8000 
tons more than were reported by 
them in the preceding week. Cleve- 


(Concluded on Page 609) 
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Coke 


Connellsville Market. Easier De- 
spite Talk of Coal 
Some Surplus Appears 


Strike— 








HE proximity of the threatened coal strike March 1 is not 
increasing demand for coke to an extent sufficient to sus- 


tain recent prices. 


Connellsville beehive 


furnace fuel is 


down 25 cents, and a drop in the price of foundry grades is re- 


ported in some districts. 


Some blast furnace 


operators intimate 


they will blow out if a strike develops. 


Pittsburgh, March 1.—Interest is 
lacking in the beehive coke market, 
although the contemplated coal strike 
is only 30 days away. Blast furnace 
operators now active will either re- 
new contracts with present sources of 
supply or blow out their furnaces. 
Some believe the latter course will be 
best for the pig iron market. Even 
buyers of nonmetallurgical coke seem- 
ingly are less anxious for supplies, as 


spot sales to them have been less 
extensive than a few weeks ago. 
While some producers’ stocks are 


slim, with output narrowed to con- 
tract requirements, others have a sur- 
plus on wheels. The majority are 
maintaining quotations on_ strictly 
standard furnace coke at $3.50 to 
$8.75, although some distress lots are 
selling at $3.25 and $3.30. Medium 
or high sulphur coke is available at 
$3 to $3.25. Producers refuse to in- 
dicate what their quotations will be 
for second quarter. Some surplus of 
foundry coke is appearing on track 
and is being moved at $3.75 to $4.00. 
Other producers claim they are unable 
to sell below $4.25 to $4.75. Premium 
brands bring $5.00 to $5.30. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region in the week ended Feb. 
19 was 135,700 tons, compared with 
140,010 tons in the preceding week, 
according to the Connellsville Courier. 

Boston, March 1.—Specifications for 
by-product coke are lighter.. The 
beehive foundry coke price has drop- 
ped 50 cents. By-product coke is 
unchanged at $12.50, delivered. 

New York, March 1.—Consumers 
are taking large shipments’ of 
foundry coke on contracts, in some 
eases double the expected tonnage, 
and also are buying spot coke more 





actively. Sellers say that while there 
MUU EOL Eee CEU Le 
Coke Prices 


Beehive Ovens 
Prices per net ton 





Connellsville furnace . $3.25 to 3.75 
Connellsville foundry 4.00 to 5.25 
New River foundry 7.00 to 8.00 
New River furnace 6.00 
Wise county furnace 4.25 to 5.00 
Wise county foundry 5.00 to 5.50 
Alabama  fOUNATY oo...ccccccccccccecseee 6.00 
By-Product 

Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del..... 9.59 to 10.77 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens ............ 9.75 
Foundry, New England, del....... 12.50 
ONES EE eee 9.75 to 10.00 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill. ......... 10.50 
Foundry, Birmingham .................... 5.50 to 6.00 
Foundry, Indianapolis, del. ......... 10.25 
Foundry, Ashland, Ky. .............. 7.50 
Foundry, Portsmouth, O. 7.50 
FUL ltasitiinan MM ee ne 
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is considerable stocking of coke, the 
major portion of this improved de- 
mand is due to the heavy rate of 
current consumption. Prices are un- 
changed at $4.50 to $5.25, Connells- 
ville, for spot beehive foundry coke, 
but the $4.50 price is becoming ex- 
ceptional. Spot furnace coke is go- 
ing from $3.50 to $4 and _ so-called 
medium sulphur coke, depending on 
quality, is quoted at $3.25 to $3.75. 
By-product foundry coke continues 
$9.59 to $10.77, delivered at Newark 
and other northern New Jersey points. 

Cincinnati, March 1.—Users of by- 
product coke are asking for heavier 
deliveries. One wants three times 
the tonnage due him in March. The 
requests have been discouraged, pro- 
ducers saying they will be able to take 
care of regular demand if there is a 
coal strike. One coke producer has at 
least 100,000 tons stored for emer- 
gency. Prices are weakening. Ash- 
land by-product foundry coke was re- 
duced today 50 cents to $7.50. Indiana- 
polis makers are hesitating as_ to 
whether to meet the price of St. 
Louis, which is reported down to $10. 
The movement of foundry coke is 
good. One buyer is negotiating for 
three months’ supply. 


St. Louis, March 1.—By-product 
coke producers report fair demand 
for metallurgical grades for current 


consumption, and a growing disposi- 
tion of users to increase _ stocks 
against a coal strike. All quotas due 


on contracts are being accepted. 
Ovens report shipments of foundry 
coke fully equal to current output. 
Prices are steady. The outstanding 
factor in tne fuel situation as a 
whole is the heavy storage of soft 


coal by railroads, manufacturers, pub- 


lic utilities and municipalities. 
Birmingham, Ala., March 1.—The 

weather continues to affect the coke 

market but there still is need for 


steady operations of by-product plants. 
Independent coke producers have not 
started accumulating stocks for an 
emergency. Quotations remain about 
$5.50 for the foundry grade. 





Ferroalloys 











Reflect Increase in Open- 


Hearth Operations 


Pittsburgh, March 
structions keep up well 
manganese, 50 per cent 
and other ferroalloys. 
operations are increasing so 


Demands 


1.—Shipping in- 
for ferro- 
ferrosilicon 
Open-hearth 
that 
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there is is no letdown in specifications, 
There is no new buying. Ferroman- 
ganese is. still $100. Occasional 
spot purchases of low-grade ferro- 
silicon are noted. While one or two 
distress lots of ferrotungsten had to 
be disposed of at less than $1.05, 
that continues to be the regularly 
quoted figure. Demand is slim but 
considerable buying is expected to 
develop late in March or early in 
April for second quarter. In con- 
nection with spiegeleisen, no 16 to 
19 per cent grade is available. Only 
small lots of the 19 to 21 per cent 
grade appear in the market. Con- 
sumers have been furnishing March 
shipping instructions and in _practi- 
cally every case have taken in the 
maximum amounts allowable under 
their arrangements. One, however, 
released 100 tons and this was im- 
mediately absorbed at the spot mar- 
ket price of $37, furnace, by two buy- 
ers. 

New York, March 1.—Demand for 
shipment of ferromanganese on con- 
tracts has improved and _indica- 
tions are that some consumers have 
used up considerable tonnage they 
laid in at $88 in December. Little 
new business is being -entered at 
this time, practically the entire trade 
being under contract for the first 
half. The price on first half re- 
quirements continues $100, duty paid, 
tidewater. 

It is estimated about 1000 tons 

of German spiegeleisen has been sold 
to consumers in various parts of the 
United States at $35 to $37, duty paid 
tidewater. Some is for delivery to 
Baltimore and some to New Orleans. 
While the announcement from Wash- 
ington of an increase in pig iron duty 
did not specify spiegeleisen the under- 
standing is that spiegeleisen is in- 
cluded and that the rate of 75 cents 
a ton has been increased to $1.12% 
cents a ton. 
_ Chicago, March 1.—Ferromanganese 
is quiet, the last sales having been 
at $100, seaboard. The price of $37, 
base, for spiegeleisen is firm. 

_Small tonnages of foreign spiegel- 
eisen of 18 to 21 per cent grade 
have been sold at $35. 

HIPPY TDA TANT HTL PTTD 


Ferroalloy Prices 


tFerromanganese 78 to 82 per 


CURE, CRITI crcenescovescscosscscosesecsans $100.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 

domestic fUrMace  .......ccccccsscessceees, 57.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 

BOWE  icnintinniicsisimniibainnnnn 2000 
Ferrotungsten standard, per pound 

contained ssdetissidscissiinsiusonaiieaiasdilbsstin 1.66 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro 

mium, 4 to 6 carbon, cents per 

pound contained, delivered ......... 11.50 
Ferrovanadium, 380 to 40 per 

cent, per pound estimated, ac- 

COTdING tO ANALYSIS ....cccccccccccceeee . 8.15 to 38.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 

producers plant, net ton ............ 260.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, car- 

load, 17 to 19 per cent, Rock- 

dale, Tenn., basis (18 per cent 

ITGIED  crmnciceiscnssvsimioncecpresencstntotes 91.60 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 

f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 

| Re 122.56 

tDuty paid. 
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Plates 





Oil Tank Builders Place 26,000 
Tons—Inquiries 
Tons for Boats—Price Firm 


Name _ 7000 








-Orders for 20,000 tons have been placed with Chicago mills, 


[) oriers for tank plates features a fairly active market. 


-and 6000 tons are involved 


in business closed with Pitts- 


burgh makers, for southwestern oil fields. Three thousand tons 
are wanted for a lake freighter and 4000 tons for five barges for 
the New York state canal. The market is firm at 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Pittsburgh, March 1.—Plate mills 
are operating at a high rate on book- 
ings for various purposes. While 
boiler shop consumption is low, mis- 
cellaneous tank business is active. In- 
dividual orders involve only 50 to 150 
tons, but they are numerous. Larger 
tonnages are moving out for rail- 
road car construction and pipe lines. 
Several attractive lots are wanted for 
barges. The largest pending business 
involves 15 barges for the Philadel- 
phia & Cleveland Coal Co. It was 
understood this business was placed 
but information now received is to the 
effect that the barges are being re- 
designed and new bids will be asked. 
The open plate market figure con- 
tinues unchanged at 1.90c. 

Boston, March 1.—Plate bookings 
have been at a low level but new 
work is more promising. Inquiry in- 
cludes a pipe line, a large storage 
tank, and railway repair work. The 
price on small tonnages is firm at 
1.90c, Pittsburgh, or 2.265c, delivered. 

New York, March’ 1.—Consumers 
have tried to obtain concessions on 
plates in carload lots, but finally have 
placed orders at 1.90c, base, Pitts- 
burgh. This price continues firm and 
no concessions have been made ex- 
cept to a few preferential buyers. 

New York, March 1.—The Texas 
Co. has placed eighteen 80,000 barrel 
tanks with the Petroleum Iron Works, 
half for erection at Port Arthur and 
the other half at Humble, Tex. The 
order involves about 6000 tons of 
plates. 

Cleveland, March 1.—Inquiry is out 
for five barges for the New York 
state barge canal, requiring a total 
of 4000 tons, and for a Great Lakes 
freighter which will take 3000 tons. 
While demand for plates from boiler 
manufacturers is light, it is improv- 
ing. The quotation is unchanged at 
1.90c, Pittsburgh, or 2.09c, Cleveland. 

Chicago, March 1.—Demand for 
tank plates has increased. Chicago 
district mills have received orders 
during the week from the southwest- 
ern oil fields for 20,000 tons of tank 
plates, awarded by two companies. 
Tank inquiry now before the mar- 
ket is 9000 to 10,000 tons. Car build- 
ing specifications continue active. 
Plates are quoted at 2.00c to 2.10c, 
Chicago. 











CONTRACTS PLACED 




















1200 tons, 2,000,000-cubic foot gas holder for 
Pennsylvania Gas & Electric Co., York Gas 
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me York, Pa., to Cruse-Kemper Co., Ambler, 

a. 

800 tons, Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco, 
to an unnamed Eastern mill. 

450 tons. 500,000-cubic foot gas holder at 
Philadelphia gas works, Philadelphia, for 
United Gas Improvement Co., to Cruse- 
Kemper Co., Ambler, Pa. 

300 tons, Atlantic Gulf & Pacific Co., San 
Francisco, for shipment to Manila, P. I., to 
an Eastern mill. 





| CONTRACTS PENDING 








New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


3000 tons, 15 barges for Philadelphia & Cleve- 
land Coal Co., being redesigned and_ re- 





figured. 

2100 tons, Feather River Power Co., San Fran- 
cisco, for its Bucks creek development 
project; bids in. 

1500 tons, East Bay municipal utility district, 
Oakland, Calif.; additional p‘pe line, ranging 
from 48-inch to 56-inch pipe, for the Moke- 
lumne river project; bids to be called for 
soon. 

235 tons, penstock, Bull Run Storage dam, 
Portland, Oreg.; Bent Bros. awarded general 
contract. 

131 tons, 36-inch pipe line, Los Angeles, Spec. 
803-D; bids in. 

Tonnage unstated, plate work for the Union 
Oil Co., Portland, Oreg. 


Chain Demand Larger 


Pittsburgh, March 1.—The feature 
of chain demand is in the increasing 
need for automobile and truck skid 
chains. General demand shows no 
particular expansion, but for this 
particular type, orders have been 
heavy. Some of the large taxicab 
companies who place their require- 
ments in the fall have had to place 
additional tonnages for as much as 
a half-carload at a time. The base 
price on 1-inch proof coil chain is 
unchanged at 6.00c. 


The forerunner of the modern rail 
was built by William Jessop in 1789. 
It was designed with a cast iron edge 
for use with a flanged wheel. 





Semifinished 





Consumers Close for March 
Requirements — Pittsburgh 
Mill Prices Easier 








HE market for billets and slabs appears established at $33. 
Mills in the Pittsburgh district that were the last to yield 
to pressure are finding it difficult to obtain more. Sheet 
bars generally are $34, though $35 has not disappeared. More 
orders for wire rods have been placed at $43. Business generally 


is limited to March requirements. 
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Pittsburgh, March 1.—In harmony 
with their policy of purchasing by 
the month, some strip steel manu- 
facturers and other billet and _ slab 
users have closed on their March 
requirements. Sales for some pro- 
ducers have averaged several thou- 
sand tons per week. Difficulty now 
is experienced in obtaining more than 
$33 on 4 x 4-inch rerolling billets or 
8 x 2-inch slabs. Forging billets, how- 
ever, still move against $40 contracts, 
but there is no new buying. No in- 
quiries are pending here on sheet bars, 
but they are obtainable in some di- 
rections at $34. Additional orders for 
wire rods have been placed at $43, 
and tonnage moving against contracts 
is heavy. Skelp is inactive at 1.90c. 


New York, March 1.—Prices lower 
than $43, base, Pittsburgh, on wire 
rods have become exceptional. Con- 
sumers generally had their contracts 
marked down to $43, base, Pittsburgh, 
at the time this figure was estab- 
lished recently. About that time 
there were some exceptions where 
tonnages went at lower than $43, but 


$43 now is being maintained rigidly. 

Cleveland, March 1.—Demand for 
semifinished material for second quar- 
ter has not been sufficiently large 
to cause makers to open their books 
for that period. Users have covered 
March requirements. Specifications 
are good. The leading merchant in- 
terest here continues to operate all of 
its 14 open hearths. 

Youngstown, O., March 1.—Mills 
producing semifinished steel continue 
to get most of their bookings at a 
range of $33 to $35. Youngstown, for 
billets, and $34 to $36 for sheet bars. 
No contracts are being taken by the 
mills, nor are important customers 
asking for such contracts at this 
time. 

Philadelphia, March 1.—Sales of 
billets are restricted to small lots. 
Rerollers are quotable at $33 to $35, 
Pittsburgh, and forging quality at 
$40. 


Use of the 39-foot rail instead of 
the 33-foot rail affords a saving in 
construction of $60 a mile according 
to estimates by railway engineers. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 


Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham 12.00 to 13.00 
Boston (dealers) .- 10.00 to 10.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 «+. 15.75 to 16.25 
Buffalo, No. 2 we 14.25 to 14.75 
ESS Ce . 13.00 to 13.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) 12.50 to 13.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 14.50 to 14.75 
Cleveland, No. 2 . 14.00 to 14.25 







NR OR . 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 14.50 to 15.00 
Bethlehem delivery _ ................ 14.50 to 15.00 
New York (dealers) (railroad) 11.00 to 11.85 
New York (dealers) (yard) 8.00to 8.50 
se a eer 16.00 to 16.50 


St. Lou's . 12.25 to 12.75 











Valleys, ‘ 16.50 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
EE Sere ere 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago «- 11.50 to 12.00 
Cleveland « 14.00 to 14.25 
,. . 11.50 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh 15.00 
I. sseaiethchcelstinnicabscitinbindpteatinapaieaetas 15.25 to 15.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
RRS RS ciara 11.00 to 11.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) .- 8.50 to 9.00 
oO eee ee .. 12.75 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 11.50 to 12.00 
oo Se 14.00 
gt | RP 8.50 to 9.00 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


Chicago 8.25 to 8.75 
Cincinnati 9.50 to 10.00 
ar 8.00 to 8.50 
St. Louis 8.50 to 9.00 





STEEL RAILS, SHORT 


Birmingham .. 12.50 to 13.00 
SID cscinesedsihaion ... 17.00 to 17.50 
Chicago .« 16.75 to 17.00 
Cincinnati «+ 17.00 to 17.50 
a SS eee . 13.00 to 14.00 





St. Louis 16.00 to 16.50 


STOVE PLATE 


a 13.00 to 14.00 
Boston( consumers) -«- 12.00 to 12.50 
ID. stinkin chinatsneititaie sit .- 14.75 to 15.25 
Chicago (net) ...........csecces. . 14.00 to 14.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) 9.00 to 9.50 





addlciiniisitaminaccnene Te ae 
ee 11.50 to 12.00 
12.00 to 12.50 
8.50 to 9.00 

13.00 


Cleveland 
Detroit (net tons) 
Eastern Pennsylvania .......... 
New York (dealers) 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 








LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Ruffalo, billet and bloom crops 18.00 to 18.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) ................+ 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 18.00 to 19.00 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops.... 19.50 to 20.00 
Cleveland, billet and bloom 
a Se a ee 17.50 
SHOVELING STEEL 
‘ ; .. 13.00 to 13.25 
i ee See ne ree 12.00 to 12.50 
St. Lous 12.25 to 12.75 


KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 


Chicago 


RRS a ES ae eae 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 17.00 to 17.50 
MINUTE, > ssi ss icesscianiansbaniiebachhions 18.00 to 18.50 
Sia MIE. siteistendamitsseneddnseniiiiereieini’ 14.50 to 15.00 


FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
Chicago . 14.25 to 14.75 
St. Louis .--- 13.00 to 13.50 

ANGLE ‘BARS—STEEL 








UID nadiliscaschcsenitignigeteabibindetmiansonio 15.25 to 15.75 
Chicago = .. 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis 14.00 to 14.50 
Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Ee 11.00 to 12.00 
Boston (dealers) 11.50 to 12.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 13.25 to 13. 


Buffalo, No. 2 
Chicago, No. 1 
Chicago, No. 2 
Cincinnati, No. 
Cleveland. No. 


io 
14.75 to 15.25 
13.50 to 13.75 
13.00 to 13.25 
12.00 to 12.5 


) 
11.50 to 12.0 00 


Eastern Pennsylvania ................ 17.00 to 17.25 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).... 14.50 to 15.00 
i. i? SR Gee 12.00 to 12.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 2. ..........c:c0. 16.00 to 16.50 
OS Oe eee 12.00 to 12.50 


St. Louis, No. 2 12.25 to 12.75 


WROUGHT PIPE 








BGDbOm (GORICTE) occeccorcresescescsonsee 8.50 to 9.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ue 14.00 
SEIN: nsstscnitupnbomsaidateninou . 13.00 to 13.50 
New York (dealers) 9.25 to 9.75 
YARD WROUGHT 
no EE Se 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............... 16.50 to 17.00 
aes . 14.00 to 14.50 


. 11.50 to 12.00 
8.75 to 9.25 
9.50 to 10.00 
8.00 to 8.50 


Chicago, No. 1 
Chicago, No. 2 
Cincinnati, No. 
Cincinnati, No. 
Pittsburgh, No. .- 18.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis, No. . 10.75 to 11.75 


MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 











Birmingham 8.00 to 8.50 
REO AREER EAR TRE Ee 6.50 to 7.00 
ENED - sacibeteicecnisvardndintocrnenseeteeteas 10.00 to 10.50 
SEI. snnvasinesinsaskecvssebeieibeensscebions 7.25 to 7.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) 8.75 to 9.00 
oS SS 9.00 to 9.25 
eee 7.50 to 8.00 


11.50 to 12.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
7.50 


New York (dealers) 

















Pittsburgh . 11.50 to 12.00 
St. Louis 6.75 to 7.25 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) «- 15.50 to 16.00 
Birmingham (plain) _....... .» 8.00to 8.50 
Boston Chemical ............ «-- 10.00 to 10.50 
a | een 7.50 to 8.00 
3uffalo Or ee . 11.75 to 12.25 
Chicago 10.25 to 10.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) 9.50 to 10.00 
EEEIEEIE. .  conssoumiombensaindscintodeetecen 11.50 to 11.75 
NINN . “ciaiclesinssigdittusebehieaenaiiackethisiccdsan 8.75 to 9.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania sereeeeeeeee 12.00 012.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania (che 2m.) 15.50 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) _............ 7.75 to 8.25 
EE SS SC ere 12.00 to 12.50 
Es FERMENT -<ntdidienonisedbbithabiiebenebnietmue 9.75 to 10.25 
Valleys 13.50 





MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 


Boston (dealers) .......:ccscssscsesers 6.00 to 6.50 
Buffalo “— 11.50 to 12.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) 9.50 to 10.00 
Cleveland . . . wea ‘ 11.50 to 11.75 
Detroit . aaa 9.00 to 9.50 
Eastern Penns sylva ania . 11.00 
New York (dealer - . 7.50 to 8.00 
II cccctttintitnicepidetnnprecrmpasins 12.00 to 12.50 
PIPES AND FLUES 
Chicago (net) ‘ . 7.75 to 8.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) ‘aileineaaneceien 8.50 to 9.00 


St. Louis 9.00 to 9.50 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 





TS RSE ee er es ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Chicago (net) 12.75 to 13.25 
SARDINES -.. snerscsnniettnncnsendsnesceqsanteseoes 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 12.00 to12.50 


. &8.50to 9.00 
13.50 to 14.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS. 


(dealers) 


(dealers) 


New York 
St. Louis 


eecccccesccccccoecoecs 7.50 to 8.00 
Buffalo a . 13.00 to 13.50 
III 1 ccsccichiciinnvaninnta nove O26 9.76 
Cleveland (over 10 in. “es scuatcbecsteiel 11.60 to 12.00 


Boston 





een 10.25 to 10.75 
EEE EE ae 13.00 to 13.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
Marton CECRIATE) © cevecececcsoverepenn 7.50 to 8.00 


. 16.00 to 16.50 


Chicago 
12.00 to 13.00 


Eastern 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 


RR URED. cacmrastesrssenenneventenivis 18.75 to 19.00 
St. Louis 19.50 to 20.00 


Pennsylvania 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 





Boston (Gemlers) ..roscccevecscccccessese 8.00 to 8.50 
Buffalo _ ......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago . 11.50 to 12.00 
EERMEIDEL . cnspticiuinncaniiiisnrsenissonnnens 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............... 14.00 to 14.50 
SEEN. ui tdisidlisideiscotenacchisconvieekoa 14.00 to 14.50 


St. Louis 9.75 to 10.25 


STEEL CAR AXLES 











Cyt Ee een 16.00 to 17.00 
Boston (shipping point) .......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo 16.50 to 17.00 
aa 19.50 to 20.15 
Cleveland cececcsesssocecceccacccsccccseeesco 16,00 to 16.56 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 21.00 to 22.00 
Pittaburgh . 21.00 to 21.50 
St. Louis 19.00 to 19.50 
SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 14.50 to 15.00 
EE IO ae 18.75 to 19.30 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 20.00 to 21.00 


New York 
St. Louis 


. 15.00 to 15.50 
. 17.50 to 18.00 


(dealers) 


Iron ite Scrap 


: CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham, iron  o..ccccceccceece 14.00 to 15.00 





Boston (consumers) «+ 17.00 to 17.50 
Buttalo, iron «» 16.00 to 16.60 
Buffalo, steel . 17.00 to 17.60 
Chicago, RN . 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, steel 16.00 to 16.50 


cesecesseeeese 15.00 to 15.50 
pi teavtivala 16.50 to 17.00 
(dealers) _...... 12.50 to 13.50 
16.00 to 16.60 


Cincinnati en 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 
New York iron 
Pittsburgh, iron 








Pittsburgh, steel .«- 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Louis, iron ......... . 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis, steel 14.50 to 15.00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham, cupola 15.00 to 16.00 
Boston : . 18.00 to 18.50 
oo en ees 16.25 to 16.75 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery 18.50 to 19.00 
Chicago, No. 1 railroad or 


agricultural 17.40 to 18.00 
Cincinnati No. 1 

cupola (net tons 
Cleveland, cupola 
Detroit (net tons) . 
Eastern Pennsylvania, 
New York, cupola 
Pittsburgh, cupola 
San Francisco, delivered 


machinery 

dealers).... 16.00 to 16.50 
SE PAR 15.75 to 16.25 
sereesseeseee 18.75 to 14.25 
cupola 17.00 to 18.00 
(dealers).... 14.00 to 14.50 
NRTA 15.50 to 16.00 
AES 20.00 to 21.00 





EOOUINEEG ,  sescsebndistusniecnsualcsbunwontatertcacd 16.50 
St. Louis, railroad  ..........ccccccccs 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis, agricultural . 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis, 


machinery ............... 18.00 to 18.50 


Valleys Seki 17.50 
HEAVY CAST 
ec ae or 15.00 to 15.50 
Buffalo (breakable) 14.00 to 14.50 





Cleveland we sonstnsespecnssas Ame GO Lande 
Detroit (automobile) ‘(net tons) 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .... 15.50 to 16.00 


uo 





New York (dealers) ............... 13.00 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh : 15.00 to 15.50 
MALLEABLE 
Boston, railroad ; 16.50 to 17.00 
J SS See SMe ck | 
Chicago, agricultural ................ 15.25 to 15.75 
CCRIORMO,  WRENCORE — ccccciverceseveiseee 16.00 to 16.50 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers). 17.00 

Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

|, EEE SE Re Se 16.00 
Cleveland, agricultural . 15.00 to 15.50 
Cleveland, railroad _................. 16.00 
Detroit sidabindedetatachectiies sesceeeeeee 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 16.50 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad _................. 16.00 to 16.50 


13.00 to 13.50 


St. Louis, ‘< 
. 13.50 to 14.00 


St. Louis, 


agricultural 
railroad 


Miscellaneous Scrap 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 
‘ 13.50 to 14.50 

Soston (dealers) 11.50 to 12.00 
Buffalo a oon 17.25 to 17.75 
RRM . sev conissdarcitdixeaseutecess 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 17.00 to 17.50 
New York 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


Birmingham 


district ..... 

LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 

Chicago, No. 1 . 17.75 to 18.25 

Chicago, cut — wiimeniigitiles 16.50 to 17.00 

St. Louis, No. 1 ... nanvosesvess OBO 00 16.70 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 


Chicago eae . 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania aed 17.50 to 18.50 
Pittsburgh : 18.00 to 18.50 
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scrap 





Low Levels Reached as Decline 
Continues—Buying Is Small and 
Consumers Hold Back 








N SPITE of the long downward swing of prices, which has 
brought them to a level comparable with those of 1923 in some 
centers, further declines have taken place in the past week. 


Easier prices have appeared as sales have been made. 
are almost the only active consumers. 


some distress tonnage has come 


Chicago, March 1.—Iron and _ steel 
scrap again has eased off. About 
9500 tons of heavy melting steel 
went to a steelworks user at $13.25, 
or 25 cents under the recent level. 
Dealers are able to pick up tonnages 
to cover at $13. Several other grades 
have made sympathetic response to 
the melting steel decline. Shoveling 
steel and No. 2 railroad wrought 
have declined 25 cents. A small ton- 
nage of rerolling rails has _ been 
moved at $16, or 25 cents below the 
recent quotation. Miscellaneous rails 
also are 25 cents lower. Demand for 
cast scrap is light. Dealer transac- 
tions are in a lull. 

Boston, March 1.—The iron and 
steel scrap market is quiet. Heavy 
melting steel ranges from $10 to 
$10.60, New England points. Some 
sales have been made at this figure. 
The market in other grades is slug- 
gish. 

New York, March 1.—Mixed bor- 
ings and turnings, now holding at 
$7.50 to $8, New. York, are at the 
lowest level since the summer of 1923, 
when the market was about 50c under 
the present range. The present low 
range reflects the fulfillment of or- 
ders placed by the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., at a higher figure prior to 
its recent contract for 20,000 tons. 
Early announcement is expected of 
the placing of a substantial tonnage 
of heavy melting steel by Bethlehem. 

Philadelphia, March 1.—A fair ag- 
gregate tonnage of bundled sheets and 
turnings has been bought in the past 
week, mostly at $11.50 delivered, with 
some at $12. Some wrought pipe was 
sold at $13.50 delivered, which is a 
reduction of 50 cents. 

Buffalo, March 1.—Dealers say the 
scrap market looks stronger but ad- 
mit no open offers have been made 
for heavy melting steel at higher 
prices than those last named. Job- 
bers are finding it difficult to get ma- 
terial at prices enabling them to make 
deliveries on their contracts at any 
profit whatever. The price situation 
is in a doubtful stage owing to the 
lack of new business and the high 
value placed on material by holders. 

Pittsburgh, March 1.—That $16 to 
$16.50 are actual selling prices for 
heavy melting steel has been demon- 
strated by purchases of at least two 
local independent steel interests. To- 
tal tonnage taken within the past few 
days aggregate between 10,000 and 
12,000 tons. Another nearby scrap 
consumer in the sheet manufacturing 
end bought heavy breakable cast at 
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Steelworks 
Supply remains large and 
out. 


$15 to $15.50. The $16.50 figure on 
heavy melting steel is, however, 25 
cents higher than the maximum figure 
prevailing a week ago. Sales of 
heavy breakable cast demonstrate an 
advance of at least 50 cents. No real 
advances in scrap prices, however, are 
anticipated as long as _ steel prices 
cannot be increased. 


Cleveland, March 1.—While small 
buying in a quiet way has been done 
recently, better demand is expected 
early this month, as consumers are 
booking more orders for their prod- 
ucts. Not much change in price is 
likely unless buying should be brisk, 


Kloof Market Section i 


in which case a higher level probably 
would follow. 

Detroit, March 1.—Little improve- 
ment is noted in demand for iron and 
steel scrap. Tonnage being moved con- 
tinues irregular and mostly in small 
quantities. Dealers are buying cau- 
tiously and largely for immediate 
requirements. Better business is 
looked for during March. Ample sup- 
plies of scrap are available as a re- 
sult of increased activity among auto- 
mobile manufacturers. Small demand 
and the large supply of scrap are 
keeping prices weak and unsteady. 

Cincinnati, March 1.—Iron and steel 
scrap is somewhat weaker, mills be- 
ing indisposed to buy, but will pick 
up bargains when offered. Prices 
offer a low margin of profit. Some 
scrap dealers have withdrawn from 
the market temporarily. 

St. Louis, March 1.—Buying of iron 
and steel scrap has not opened and 
mills are holding off in expectation 
of orders for their producers. A fac- 
tor adding to weakness is the con- 
tinued heavy influx of railroad scrap. 

Birmingham, Ala., March 1.—With 
low prices obtaining, quantities of 
cast and heavy melting steel have 
been purchased by consumers. Few 
grades are finding any sale at all. 





Sheets 





Automotive Industry and Farm 
Implement Makers Taking Lar- 
ger Tonnages 





EMAND for full-finished sheets for the automotive indus- 
try shows considerable improvements and the price is steadier 
at 4.15c. Manufacturers of agricultural implements are more 


active in the market. 


show a firmer trend. 


Buying still is of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter, with many appeals for rush shipments. 


Generally, prices 
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Pittsburgh, March’ _1.— Incoming 
sheet business is showing almost 
daily improvement. Last week’s or- 
ders aggregated better than any week 
in six months for representative man- 
ufacturers in this district. Contrib- 
uting to this record were many or- 
ders from automotive interests. All 
purchases are on a rush basis. One 
large producer received in one day 
20 telegrams from as many of its 
automotive customers, filing specifica- 
tions and wanting material rushed. 
Agricultural implement manufactur- 
ers are specifying larger quantities 
of sheets. The American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. as well as other manu- 
facturers reject offers of second quar- 
ter business. The leading interest op- 
erated at 69 per cent of capacity last 
week but has 72 per cent of its sheet 
mills scheduled for this week. The 
independents do not average higher 
than 70 to 75 per cent over a week’s 
time, although some weeks start out 
on a 90 per cent basis. Black sheets 
are procurable at 2.80c, but much 
business is being done at the 2.90c 
level. In one or two cases 2.75¢ was 
reached. Blue annealed is a little 
firmer at 2.20c minimum, 2.15¢c hav- 


ing disappeared. Some tonnage is 
coming to larger makers at 2.25c. 
Little galvanized sheet business is ac- 
cepted below 3.75c. Occasionally a 
3.65¢c figure appears in Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia territories. The 
number of manufacturers maintaining 
a 4.15c minimum on full finished has 
increased. Only two or three inter- 
ests have a lower figure and they al- 
ways sell below the regular market 
price. An attractive tonnage of au- 
tomotive sheets involving several hun- 
dred tons per day is up for negotia- 
tion here now, as is another lot for 
automobile wheels. 

New York, March 1.—Sheet sellers 
report their bookings in February 
were fully 15 to 20 per cent more 
than in January. A number of job- 
bers have placed sheet tonnage con- 
siderably in excess of immediate re- 
quirements. Minimum prices recently 
in effect are not being shaded. Black 
continue at 2.75¢ to 2.85¢, base Pitts- 
burgh; blue annealed, 2.15¢e to 2.25c¢ 
and galvanized 3.60¢ to 3.75ce. Strong 
efforts are being made to break the 
market on tin mill black plate. The 
prevailing range is 3.00e to 3.15c, 
base, Pittsburgh, and makers gener- 
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ally declare they would not shade 
3.00c. The Japanese government rail- 
Ways are inquiring for 92 tons of 
sheets for carbuilding. 

Buffalo, March 1.—Sheet demand is 
irregular. Some buyers think they 
could purchase large lots of black 
as low as 2.75c, Pittsburgh, although 
the nominal minimum is 2.80c. Mill 
operations have been gaining steadily 
and the average is now at the high 
point of the year. 

Chicago, March 1.—Sheet specifica- 
tions aud orders are increasing. The 
February aggregate of both, accord- 
ing to the leading independent pro- 
ducer, shows a 30 per cent gain over 
February. The past four or five 
days have brought out inquiry for 
shipment up to July 1, but the price 
situation is making mills hesitant to 
quote on forward business. Mills 
have not opened order books for 
second quarter and are showing re- 
luctance about contracts. 

St. Louis, March 1.—Sheet specifi- 
cations have picked up slightly, and 
some new business is being booked. 
Producers and jobbers report brisk 
competition, especiaily for galvanized. 
The price trend is easier. 


Cleveland, March  1.—Increasing 
strength is manifested in some 
branches of the sheet market. Blue 
annealed inquiries and sales are more 
numerous and prices are stiffening. 
Although a sale at 2.10c was reported 
for that grade in the past week a 
round lot was placed at 2.25c, Pitts- 
burgh, and one seller is quoting 2.30c 
as minimum. Galvanized also are firm- 





ing. Small mills continue to name 
8.65c to 3.75c, Pittsburgh, on gal- 
vanized, but 3.75c was the level at 


which more than 1000 tons was placed 
last week. Black sheets continue the 
weak spot in the market, with 2.90c, 
Pittsburgh, minimum for four or five 
sellers in the territory, but lower be- 
ing done on attractive tonnage by 
other makers. Autobody sheets are 
steady at 415c, and long ternes at 
4.30c, Pittsburgh. 

Boston, March 1.—Sheet prices con- 
tinue soft. Sales have been unusually 
quiet but inquiry is better. Black 
sheets are offered at 2.80c, Pittsburgh, 
and galvanized sheets at 3.60c. 

Philadelphia, March 1.—While daily 
average sheet bookings in this dis- 
trict in February seemed to be 10 to 
15 per cent higher than in January, 
orders during the past week were 





smaller. Most sales of blue annealed 
sheets are bringing 2.20c, Pittsburgh, 
with 2.15¢ done occasionally. Black 
sheets are 2.75c to 2.85c, and gal- 
vanized 3.60c to 3.75c. 

Youngstown, O., March 1.—Slight 
further expansion is noted in the 
rate of valley sheet mill activities. 
Several independent mills here this 


week have placed one additional unit 
in operation while others have added 
two units. Makers of full-finished 
sheets have booked considerable ma- 
terial from Michigan and other auto- 
motive interests and some of them 
are scheduled three weeks. ahead. 
The quotation 4.15c, Pittsburgh, for 
full-finished sheets is firm and new 
tonnages have been booked at that 
price. Important valley producers 


600 


of common black sheets will not 
quote below 2.85c to 2.90c. The 
minimum quoted by the lowest sel- 
lers appears to have moved up to 
2.75¢. One important independent 
mill in the valley actually has sold 
some black tonnage as high as 3.10ce. 
Another will not sell below 3.00c, 
Pittsburgh. Slight expansion is ap- 
parent in demand for galvanized 
sheets. One lot of 1000 tons has 
been placed at 3.75c for nearby de- 
livery, although galvanized can be 
had at 3.65c. Pittsburgh, in some in- 


stances. Blue annealed has _ not 
varied from its range of 2.15¢c to 
2.25c, Pittsburgh, but is not very 


active. 





Tin Plate 


Mills Busy at High Rate—New Orders 
Light—Japan Buying 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 594 


Pittsburgh, March 1.—With many 
of the tin plate mills, business is a 

















mere matter of shipping in accord- 
ance with specifications. Small addi- 
tional lots are placed occasionally for 
domestic consumption or for export, 
In the main, however, buying is com- 
pleted for first half. Independents’ 
operations average around 90 per cent 
but American Sheet & Tin Plate Co, 
is on a 99 per cent schedule. Large- 
ly because no tonnage is up to test 
prices, little or no interference is en- 
countered in connection with the $5.50 
openly quoted figure. 

New York, March 1.—Fair buying 
of tin plate by Japanese interests is 
in process. The price usually is $5.65 
c.i.f. Yokohoma, which is equivalent to 
$4.75, base, Pittsburgh, or _ slightly 
lower. 


“Training of Patternmaking Ap- 
prentices” was the subject of an ad- 
dress delivered before the Pittsburgh 
Foundrymen’s association at its regu- 
lar monthly meeting held at the Fort 
Pitt hotel, Feb. 21. It was pre- 
sented by Dr. W. B. Jones, research 
professor of vocational education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 





Pipe 





Several Small Line Pipe Con- 
tracts 
Shows Renewed Vigor 


Closed—Cast Buying 








UBULAR products mills 

I commodate better demand. 
that in January. Several 
placed in the past week. 


are 
February buying was better than 
small line 
Seamless tube 


increasing operations to ac- 
pipe contracts were 
demands from automo- 


tive buyers are increasing. Cast iron pipe activity has been re- 


newed with Detroit taking 


bids 


for 


6270 tons. 
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Pittsburgh, March 1.—Several or- 
ders for large tonnages of oil and 
gas line pipe are pending, and one or 
two additional lots of 5000 to 10,000 
tons each have been placed with large 
interests here. Texas Co.’s inquiry 
for 405 miles of 20 and 22-inch still 
is pending, and nothing new is heard 
in connection with the 100,000-ton 
line for gas pipe installation from 
Amarillo to Denver. Present pipe 
mill schedules vary between 70 and 
85 per cent. Deliveries of larger 
sizes are becoming more and more de- 
ferred and some of the mills are 
tied up for several weeks to come. 
In general miscellaneous demand can 
be met promptly and delivery serv- 
ice is well maintained. Jobber buy- 
ing is slim for the reason these inter- 
ests have bought their stocks up to 


normal proportions and now = are 
awaiting turnover before replacing. 
Prices are firm. 

Seamless tube demands from the 
automotive industry are increasing 
almost daily. Attractive orders are 


coming through but price competition 
still is keen. Oil country demand 
has fallen off somewhat owing to 
weather conditions hampering deliver- 
ies into the well drilling fields. 
Wrough iron pipe orders are steady. 
No particularly large tonnage recent- 
ly has been acquired by the large 


producers, but in addition to demand 
from jobbers, large users in the oil 
country field and elsewhere have spec- 
ified fairly large lots. Demand in 
February was perhaps 10 or 15 per 
cent better than in January. 


Boston, March 1.—Cast iron pipe 
sales have been active in New Eng- 
land. Stone & Webster Corp. is re- 
ported to have placed 4000 tons for 
New England work with Warren 
Foundry & Machine Co., and Melrose, 
Mass., let a contract for approximate- 


ly 1000 tons. Prices are somewhat 
firmer. 
New York, March 1.—Award to 


four makers of approximately 10,400 
tons of cast pipe by the local depart- 
ment of water supply, gas and elec- 
tricity features the eastern pipe mar- 


ket. On an additional lot of more 
than 500 tons of special castings, 
award is understood to be pending, 


as the low bidder is reported to have 
fallen short in meeting a _ condition. 
Both municipal and private demand is 
more active than at any time this 
year, and prices, especially on the 
smaller sizes, are tending upward. 
Chicago, March  1.—Considerable 
cast iron pipe business in the Central 
West is being closed quietly and with 
most makers’ bookings ahead of ship- 
ments. Municipal programs are shap- 
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ing up ahead of those of last year, and 
still approximate the heavy rate of 
January. Leading among _ inquiries 
is 6270 tons of 8-inch pipe for De- 
troit, bids to be received March 3. 
Some pipe still continues to go at 
below $36, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, Ala., March 1.—Re- 
cent bookings of cast iron pipe, es- 
pecially centrifugal pressure pipe, are 
lighter, but ahead of shipments. Us- 
ual spring impetus in buying is looked 
for and many new specifications are 
in sight. Quotations are firm at $36 
to $38 on 6-inch and over pipe. 








CONTRACTS PLACED 





9870 tons, cast pipe for department of water, 
gas and electricity, New York, distributed 
as follows: 1700 tons, 6, 8, 12 and 20- 
inch, to Warren Foundry & Machine Co. 
at $50.25 a ton; 4700 tons, 6, 8, and 12-inch, 
to United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. at $49.40 a ton; 1390 tons, 6, 8, 12, 20 
and 30-inch, to Florence Pipe Foundry & 
Machine Co., at $49.50 a ton; 2800 tons, 6, 
8, 12, 16 and 20-inch, to Donaldson Iron 
Co., the last company also being awarded 
600 tons of valve box castings. Early 
award is erpected on 520 tons of special 
castings to Tompkinsville Iron Works, Tomp- 
k.nsv.tle Ga. 

4000 tons, miscellaneous work in New Eng- 
land for 1927 for Stone & Webster Corp., to 
Warren Foundry & Machine Co. 

2500 tons, cast pipe, Hewlett, Long Island, 
awarded through J. G. White Engineering 
Corp. to Warren Foundry & Machine Co.; 
owing to typographical error this award 
was reported in last week’s issue as involv- 
ing 500 tons. 

1295 tons, 24-inch, class D, Seattle, to B. 
Nicoll & Co. for French pipe. 

1000 tons, 6, 8 and 10-inch pipe, also fittings, 
for Dayton, O., to National Cast Iron Pipe 


1000 tons, 4 to 16-inch pipe, for Barberton, 
O., to James B. Clow & Sons. 

1000 tons, estimated, Melrose, Mass., 1927 
requirements, to Warren Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 

200 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Lynn, Mass., to Warren 
Foundry & Machine Co. 

100 tors, 6-inch, Braintree, Mass., to United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

100 tons, cast pipe, Kearney, N. J., to R. D. 
Wood & Co. 

100 tons, Kearney, N. J., to Florence Pipe 
Foundry & Machine Co., on bid of $47.60 a 
ton delivered. 








CONTRACTS PENDING 





New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


14,000 feet, 6-inch, and 30,000 feet of 8-inch 
pipe, for Centerline, Mich.; bids in. 

6270 tons, 8-inch pipe, for Detroit; bids re- 
ceived March 3. 

53800 tons, 4-inch and 6-inch class B, Los 
Angeles, Spec. 803-A; bids in. 

2500 tons, Albany, N. Y.; Florence Pipe 
Foundry & Machine Co. low bidder. 

1750 tons, 150 tons for New York and 1600 
tons, mostly 8-inch for Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
bids in March 11. 

560 tons, improvement to Lemon Grove boule- 
vard, San Diego, Calif.; C. E. Green, low 
bidder. 

887 tons, 6-inch and &-inch, classes C and D, 
Seattle; bids in. 

815 tons, water main, Monson, Mass.; appro- 
priation $15,000. 

300 tons, 6 and 12-inch, Northampton, Mass. ; 
bids close March 7. 

282 tons, improvement to Dolphin place, San 
Diego, Calif.; L. B. Butterfield awarded gen- 
eral contract. 

200 tons. Flarom Park, N. J.; W. D. Fritz 
Co. low on general contract. 

154 tons, 4-1nch and 6-inch pipe for Inglewood, 
Calif.; bids in. 

115 tons, improvement to Churchward street, 
San Diego, Calif.; bids in. 

100 tons, cast pipe, Shelby, O.; bids asked. 
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Bars 





Better Demand Comes Out from 
All Consuming’ Sources and New 
Prices Are Popular 





a 





ONTINUED improved demand for soft steel bars is en- 

countered by mills and February made a much better ton- 

nage record than January. Backlogs are becoming more ex- 
tended. Prices are fairly steady and at the established level and 
considerable attractiveness is necessary to obtain a concession. 
Rail steel bars are in increasing demand in the West. 
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Chicago, March 1.—The soft steel 
bar market, as well as other finished 
steel, closed another week of steady 
improvement. Orders continue in the 
marked upward trend of the past 
six weeks. Estimates are that bar 
specifications in Februarv closely 
approximate February, 1926. Speci- 
fications for bars, shapes and plates 
as a group likewise indicate a marked 
upward trend. Finished steel back- 
logs represent accumulating specifica- 
tions running forward three to six 
weeks. Prospects for the next 30 
days indicate backlogs will be heavier 
than in the past three or four months. 
A large forger in the west reports 
his operations now full for the first 
time in months. An automobile parts 
maker is specifying for steel at a 
considerably higher rate than _ his 
needs ordinarily required in recent 
years. 

A trend is discerned toward 
strengthening of finished steel prices. 
Fewer buyers are said to be shar- 
ing in the quotation of 2.00c, Chi- 
cago, which is named for attractive 
tonnages. While the bulk of ton- 
nage moves at 2.00c, the larger por- 
tion of individual sales are at 2.10c. 

Chicago Heights rail steel bar mills 
are on full double turn and have 
business for the next 30 days at this 
pace. Specifications for bar iron 
are steady but no backlogs have ac- 
cumulated. Rail steel is quoted at 
1.90c to 2.00c and bar iron is steady 
at 2.00c. 

Boston, March 1.—Smaller eastern 
mills have fallen in line at 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh, for steel bars, and sales 
show some improvement at this level. 
One important seller reports tonnage 
placed during the past week ahead 
of any week in February. Sales in 
the district to date are estimated 
slightly below the same period’ in 
1926. 

New York, March 1.—Improvement 
in orders for steel bars reported a 
week ago continues to be obtained. 
Daily average bookings here in Feb- 
ruary were substantially above those 
of January. Several important mills 
are withdrawing prices lower than 
2.00c, base, Pittsburgh, in the case 
of casual buyers, and 1.90c now is 
being quoted only to preferred cus- 
tomers. 

Buffalo, March 1.—Bar sales have 
been stimulated by the reduction to 
2.165c. District operation of merchant 
bar mills and of other steelworks 
generally has been increased about 


70 per cent of capacity. This is the 
largest rate of operation in this dis- 
trict since the middie of the last 
quarter of 1926. Forward buying 
is still limited but daily purchases 
are increasing. 


Pittsburgh, March  1.—Merchant 
steel bar orders are growing from 
week to week. This business is ~ 
developed in various sources, chiefly 
cold bar finishers, who are supply- 
ing the greater demand of the au- 
tomotive industry. This improvement 
in automobile manufacture is re- 
flected in increased orders for springs, 
etc. Other bar users and jobbers 
are ordering at a better rate. The 
1.90e figure rules. 

Refined iron bars are in slightly 
better demand. Orders are more 
numerous although they have not in- 
creased in size. Prices start at 2.90c. 


Cleveland, March 1.—Specifications 
and new business both show a good 
margin over the opening of Feb- 
ruary, due largely to the gradual 
stepping-up of automotive schedules. 
One antomotive interest is taking in 
all material specified for delivery over 
the next 45 days. Rivet manufactur- 
ers show little change, although the 
drift is upward. Sentiment among 
bar consumers generally is better and 
prospects for better business in March 
are good. Soft steel bars range from 
1.90e to 2.09c, Cleveland, the lower 
price being made by a local pro- 
ducer. On carloads or mixed lots 
some makers ask 2.00c, Pittsburgh. 





| Hoops and Bands 





Liberal Tonnages Have Been Booked 
From Various Consumers 
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Pittsburgh, March 1.—Orders for 
narrow sizes of hot-rolled flats have 
been numerous for several days and 
are well distributed. Led by automo- 
tive customers, various users have 
placed liberal tonnages with several 
mills in this locality, some booking 
their entire second quarter require- 
ments. While some of this tonnage 
was sold below 2.20c, the minimum 
quotation available here now is 2.30c. 


Rails first were made in England 
in 1776. They were made of cast 
iron in 8 to 4-foot lengths and had 
flanges on the outer edges. 
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| : Structural Shapes 


Features Market—Pending Tonnage Con- 


New York Building Award of 25,000 Tons 
tinues to Pile Up, Indicating Future Buying 





WARD of 25,000 tons of structural steel for 


50,000 to 60,000 tons is involved in prospective in- 
York. 


Chicago fabricators have 


about 100,000 tons of work coming up within the 


bookings by mills of plain 


the New York Central railroad building quiry at New 
spanning Park avenue at Forty-fifth street, 
New York, features an active week. Other next few months. 
awards of the week include a few projects tak- Despite increased 
ing several thousand tons each. Pending work shapes, and heavy 


continues to pile up, and fabricators expect the 
present month to develop better sales. 


New York, March 1.—Prominent in 
the structural market this week is a 
contract for 25,000 tons for a New 
York Central railroad building at 
Forty-fifth street, spanning Park av- 
enue. This contract was awarded the 
McClintic-Marshall Co. and is_ the 
largest placed here this year. Con- 
sidering some fairly substantial con- 
tracts placed in other quarters, the 
weekly total also is a record for 
1927 in this district. Of further en- 
couragement to fabricators is a heavy 
volume of work pending and under ac- 
tive contemplation for the near fu- 
ture. Between 50,000 and 60,000 tons, 
it is estimated, is involved in some 
of the larger projects likely to come 


out in the next few weeks in the 
metropolitan district. Fabricated ma- 
terial quotations still are unsettled 


and the shape producers are holding 
around 1.75¢ to 1.90c, Pittsburgh, on 
the general run of business. 

Boston, March 1.—The run of small 
structural jobs is holding up and ton- 
nage of shapes sold has improved. 
Large awards are absent, but archi- 
tects and engineers are busy on many 
attractive projects. The price is 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh, or 2.265c, delivered. 

Philadelphia, March 1. Structural 
shape demand is reported better. 
Eastern mill operations are somewhat 
increased. Prices are unchanged, 
ranging from 1.90c, Pittsburgh, to 
equivalent of about 1.60c, Pittsburgh. 
The new Carnegie Steel Co. beam 
sections so far do not appear com- 
petitive in the market, prices being 
quoted on beam section columns, for 
instance, being $2 to $3 a ton above 
the prices on comparable columns of 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Pittsburgh, March 1.— Awards of 
3500 tons by the American Rolling 
Mill Co. and 4000 tons by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville railroad to fabrica- 
tors here feature the structural shape 
market. All other awards are small, 
particularly in the immediate Pitts- 
burgh locality. Much business is pend- 
ing and some doubt is thrown around 
any immediate action because of the 
possible strike in the building trades 
scheduled for today. Plain material 
appears to be a little firmer at the 
1.90¢ level. 

Cleveland, March 1.—Taking of 
bids tomorrow on 2000 tons for the 
Cleveland club is the only activity of 
the past week in structural steel to 
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mark attention. Small inquiries and 
awards continue predominant. Ex- 
pected favorable outcome of negotia- 
tions with building trades unions on 
a new wage schedule effective today 
is looked to stimulate lagging inter- 
est in several projects long pending. 
Plain material prices continue 1.90c 
to 2.00c, Pittsburgh. 


Chicago, March 1.—Awards for 


structural projects are quiet but the 
next few months promise important 
projects. Larger fabricating shops 


are specifying steadily on a number 
of pending orders, while most of the 
smaller fabricators are experiencing 
reduced operations. Inquiry for a 
building for the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., Dallas, Tex., calls for 
2500 tons, while a warehouse building 
at Portland, Oreg., will take 1600 
tons. Inquiry is expected shortly for 
four bridges over the Ohio river, a 
series of highway bridges for the 
San Antonio, Tex., district, a Missis- 
sippi highway bridge in St. Louis ter- 
ritory, four schools, to cost $1,000,- 
000, in Twin Cities territory, and ho- 
tel projects in Oklahoma City and 
New Orleans. 


Awards Compared 





Tons 
Awards this week........................ 52,439 
PAWVREGS TREE WGK vccs..scccecsscccsceeses 21,840 
Awards two weeks ago 38,311 
Awards this week in 1926........ 43,960 


Average weekly awards, Feb.... 39,125 
Average weekly awards, 1927.... 37,348 
Total awards to date, 1926........ 230,763 
Total awards to date, 1927........ 351,222 


CONTRACTS PLACED 























—————— 

25,000 tons, New York Central building, For- 
ty-fifth street, spanning Park avenue, New 
York, to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

7380 tons, building for the Park Avenue Bap- 
tist church at 122nd street and River- 
side drive, New York, to Taylor-Fichter 
Steel Construction Co.; this award was 
noted last week as involving 7000 tons. 
1000 tons, bridges in the South for Louisville 
& Nashville railroad, to McClintic-Marshall 
Co. 


3612 tons involved in the following awards, 
all of which went to George A. Just Co.: 
30-story office. Forty-seventh and Fifth ave- 

nue, New York; 
Theater and office building, Jamaica, Long 





prices continue unsettled. 
case on material fabricated and erected. 


awards of fabricated material, 
This is especially the 


Island, N. Y.; 
Poultry terminal warek L 
5 r é arehouse, 1 East 149 
I street, New York: ” 
3uilding at 183rd street i 
I ; Street and L ace 
egg oring place, 

3500 tons, apartment hotel, West Forty-sixth 

— New York, to Harris Structural Steel 
0. 

3000 tons, extensions to open-hearth building of 
the American Rolling Mill Co., Ashland 
Ky., to Fort Pitt Bridge Works through 
Dwight P. Robinson Co.. Inc., general con- 
tractor. 


2300 tons, California Club building, Los An- 
geles, to Union Iron Works. 


1400 tons, La Casa Grande apartments, Eu- 
clid and Grand avenues, Oakland Calif ‘to 
Pacific Coast Engineering Co. } is 

1200 tons, causeway, siscayne bay, Miami, Fla 
to Lehigh Structural Steel Co. *%: 

1140 tons, loft, 268 West Fortieth street 
hg York, to the Harris Structural Steel 
oO. 

900 tons, 16-story Campanile apartment, Fifty- 
ce” New York, to Hay Foundry & 

800 tons, railway bridge over South Thompson 
river near Kamloops, B. C., for Canadian 
National railway, to an unnamed company 

600 tons, building for Portland Gas & Coke 

; Co., Portland, Oreg., to Poole & McGonigle 

500 tons, mill building extensions for American 
Rolling Mill Co., Zanesville, O., to Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works through Dwight P. Robin. 
son Co., Inc., general contractor. 

450 tons, bridge for Philadelphia & Reading 
— in Maryland, to McClintic-Marshall 
Oo. 

100 tons, towers for the city of Los Angeles 
to Pacific Coast Steel Co. 
400 tons, Medico-Dental 
Calif., to Dyer Bros. 
100 tons, warehouse, for Richard Deeves & 
Sons, 153 East Fighty-se venth street New 

York, to an unnamed fabricator 

300 tons, power plant addition for Connecti- 
cut Light & Power Co., Devon, Conn to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. iJ 

300 tons, addition for Strunge Silk Mills in 
nee Pennsylvania, to MecClintic-Marshall 
0. 

275 tons, warehouse for Libby, McNeil & Libby 
Portland, Oreg., to Poole & McGonigle. 7 

250 tons, stadium, Honolulu, Hawaii, to Hono- 
lulu Iron Works. 


250 tons, state 


building, San Jose, 


hospital building in New 


Jersey, to American Bridge Co.: this was 
erroneously referred to in last week’s issue 
as a state building for New York. 

200 tons, lift span, Miami causeway, Miami, 


Fla., to Nashville 
200 tons, miscellaneous work 
Sorley apartment 
Guibert Steel Co. 
175 tons, garage for Ward Baking Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to unnamed fabricator. 
172 tons, Rhodes department store, 
to Wallace Bridge & Structural Steel Co. 
150 tons, bridges, federal aid highways, Wis- 


sridge Co. 
including Me- 


building, Pittsburgh, to 


consin, awarded by contractors to Con- 
tinental Bridge Co. 
150 tons, apartment on Hay street, San Fran- 


cisco, to Dyer Bros. 

135 tons, sugar mill on the Hutchinson plan- 
tation near Honolulu, Hawaii, to an unnamed 
eastern fabricator. 

125 tons, group of buildings for Gage park, 
Chicago, to New City Iron Works. 

100 tons, bridges, federal aid highways, Wis- 
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consin, awarded by contractors to Wasau 


Iron Works. 








CONTRACTS PENDING 








New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


2500 tons, building for Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Dallas, Tex.; plans prepared. 
2000 tons, Cleveland club, Cleveland; bids due 

March 2. 

1600 tons, warehouse building for 
Oreg.; plans prepared. 

1400 tons, Builders exchange, San Francisco; 
Pacific Rolling Mill Co. low bidder. 

1200 tons, estimated, warehouse for the Auc- 
tion Realty Co., 244 West Twenty-sixth 
street, New York; bids asked. 

1200 tons, store and loft, Twenty-ninth street 
and Seventh avenue, New York; b‘ds asked. 

1000 tons, Central Savings bank, Broadway 
and Seventy-third street, New York; bids 
asked. 

700 tons, plant for Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J.; specifications revived. 

700 tons, subway route 78, section 6 C, along 
Broadway, 178rd street to 177th street, New 
York; bids opened March 4. 

582 tons, bridge at Hoquiam, Wash; bids in 
March 8. 

500 tons, overhead roadway at Grand Central 
terminal, New York; New York Central to 
handle b‘ds, although work is for the city. 

450 tons, bridge, Willow avenue, Bronx, New 
York; bids asked. 

400 tons, contract No. 2 in connection with 
Liberty bridge over Monongahela river, Pitts- 


Portland, 


burgh; bids taken by Allegheny county 
controller, to close March 16. A 
350 tons, municipal recreation pier, Atlantic 


avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; b‘ds asked. 

300 tons, hospital, Middletown, N. Y.; bids 
asked. 

300 tons, golf club, 
bids asked. 

300 tons, store, Camden, N. J.; bids asked. 

300 tons, Jackson hotel, Lake and Jackson 
streets, Oakland, Calif.; bids in. 

300 tons, Arena de Plaza, San Francisco; bids 
asked. 

275 tons, Elmhurst telephone exchange, Oak- 
land, Calif.; bids postponed one month. 
150 tons, church, Central Falls, R. I.; Tur 
geon Construction Co., Cranston, R. I. 

builder. 

120 tons, Illinois Pacific Glass Co. plant, Los 
Angeles; bids in. 

100 tons, addition to Oliver school, Pittsburgh ; 
bids being taken. 

Tonnage unstated, 
bids being taken. 

Tonnage unstated, pumping station at Kai- 
muki, T. H.; bids asked soon. 
Unstated tonnage, Equitable Trust Co. 
ing, Newark, N. J.; bids asked. 


Trumbull ; Considers 240- 
Ton Open Hearths 


Youngstown, O., March 1.—Trum- 
bull Steel Co. may decide to build 
two 240-ton open-hearth furnaces In- 
stead of four 100-ton units to bring 
its steel output up to the needs of 
its enhanced finished capacity. Al- 
ternate plans have been prepared 
and expenditure will probably be au- 
thorized at the next directors meet- 
ing’. 

Trumbull now has eight 100-ton 
furnaces with an annual capacity of 
about 650,000 tons. Last year Trum- 
bull had a finished output of about 
500,000 tons and this spring this 
will be increased to about 720,000 tons 
a year, especially through its new 
wide strip mill. 

Running full at 
pany was compelled to buy about 
10,000 tons of ingots. Expenditure 
for the steel plant improvement will 
be about $1,000,000, while about $1,- 
250,000 is now being spent on finish- 
ing mill improvement. 


Brigatine Beach, N. J.; 


bridge, Westfield, Mass.; 


build- 


present the com- 
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Small Lots Continue Back- 
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MALL lots of concrete reinforcing bars continue to form the 


bulk of sales totals. 


Inquiries are beginning to appear in 


greater number, but awards have not recovered from the usual 


winter lethargy. 


Roadbuilding programs are being formulated, and 


fabricators and sellers expect renewed buying in March. A 2100- 
ton Memphis, Tenn., inquiry features new business. 


REINFORCING BAR 


Pittsburgh, March 1.—Awards of 
concrete bars have been few and far 
between. Indicative of the scarcity 
of large tonnage bookings, interests 
recently awarded 35 or 40 tons at 
a time consider these orders large. 
Larger projects are pending and the 
outlook is bright although a possible 


strike in building trades scheduled 
for today may delay activity for 
awhile. Concrete bars are quoted at 
1.90e, Pittsburgh. 


Philadelphia, March 1.—Six lots of 
concrete reinforcing bars were placed 
in this territory in the past week, one 
involving 400 tons, and the other five 
aggregating only 109 tons. 

Buffalo, March 1.—Belief is  ex- 
pressed here that a large buyer of 
reinforcing bars could obtain a_shad- 
ing of price to 2.165c, although this 
quotation has not been made‘on new 
steel in months, the level now being 
2.265c. Little new demand has come 
out, but road builders are sending 
out inquiry for anticipated needs. 

Cleveland, March 1.—Inquiries for 
concrete reinforcing bars are increas- 
ing in number, and prospective work 
on architects’ boards is more numer- 
ous. Awards continue in 5 to 25-ton 
lots, however, broken only by award 
of 130 tons for a Loew theater. New 
billet bar prices hold at 1.90c to 
2.19c, Cleveland. Rail steel still is 
quoted 1.75¢ to 1.80¢ mill, despite a 
recent large award going’ several 
dollars a ton under that minimum. 

Chicago, March 1.—Reinforcing bar 


lettings are extremely light. The 
present is the most quiet period in 
the past year. Projects for future 


work continue to indicate heavy buy- 
ing in the next few months. 


Awards | Compared 


Tons 
Awarrdia © tCHiS WeREiie.ccic i. cecccci.2. 3,590 
Awards last week. .............ccsscccess 1,813 
Awards two weeks a@o................ 5,997 
Awards this week in 1926........ 8,690 


Average weekly awards, Feb.... 3,973 
Average weekly awards, 1927.... 3,890 


Total awards to date, 1926........ 42,493 


Total awards to date, 1927........ 34,533 








CONTRACTS PLACED 

















900 tons, Rhodes department store, Seattle, 
to Pacific Coast Steel Co. 
600 tons, bridges, Clay county, Florida, to 
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Concrete Steel Co. 
250 tons, rail steel, apartment at 6909 Cran- 
don avenue, Chicago, to Inland Steel Co. 
240 tons, St. Vincent’s Asylum, Chicago, to 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

150 tons, school, Union City, N. J., to Truscon 
Steel Co. 

, foundations for Midland club, Chi- 

cago, to Concrete Steel Co. 

135 tons, Y. M. C. A. building, Jamaica, Long 
Island, N. Y., to Ferro Building Products Co., 
through Caye Construction Co. 


130 tons, Loew’s theater, West 117th street 
and Detroit avenue, Cleveland, to Bourne- 
Fuller Co. Craig-Curtiss Co., Cleveland, 


general contractor. 

125 tons, rail steel for St. George’s hospital, 
Evanston, IIl., to Calumet Steel Co. 

110 tons, apartment at 5346 Cornell avenue, 
Chicago, to Inland Steel Co. 

100 tons, building for Barber Asphalt Paving 
Co., Maurer, N. J., to McClintic-Marshall 


Co. 

100 tons, Liberty bridge approach, Pittsburgh, 
understood to have been awarded Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works through Booth & Flinn, Ltd., 
Pittsburgh, general contractor. 

100 tons, miscellaneous work ineluding build- 
ing for Keystone Supply Co., Greensburg, 
Pa., to Truscon Steel Co. 

100 tons, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
railroad bridge, Hackensack, N. J., to Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., 900 tons still to be 
placed. 

100 tons, Watch Tower Bible society dormitory, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 

100 tons, library building, Dartmouth college, 
Hanover, N. H., to Bancroft & Martin Roll- 
ing Mills Co., Portland, Me. 

100 tons, Charmouth Realty Corp. and Excel- 
sior Quilting Co. buildings, Long Island 
City, N. Y., to Concrete Steel Co., through 
Barney Ahlers Construction Co. 

100 tons, La Salle Military academy building, 
Oakdale, Long Island, N. Y., to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 














New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


2100 tons, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Memphis, Tenn.; bids asked. 

1400 tons, Feather River Power Co., San 
Francisco, for its Bucks Creek developing 
project; bids in. 

378 tons, La Porte road, Houston, Tex.; bids 


building, 


in. 

200 tons, J..A. Winchell school, Fresno, Calif. : 
bids rejected. New bids will be called. 

150 tons, warehouse for the Pacific Coast Syrup 
Co., Sansome and Pacific streets, San Fran- 
cisco. 

140 tons, school No. 28, Buffalo; 
low bidder on general 
125 tons, Hoquiam river 
Wash.; bids in March 8. 


M. T. Jensen, 
contract, 


bridge, Hoquiam, 


The Dravo Contracting Co., Neville 
island, near Pittsburgh, launched the 
towboat BENWwoop for the Wheeling 
Steel Corp. from its Neville island 
yays, Feb. 17. The company recently 
launched one of the 230-foot barges 
for the Mississippi-Warrior river serv- 
ice. The company is adding 200 feet 
to its boat building ways. 
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Miscellaneous Rail Lots Placed 
—Equipment Activity Less Pro- 
nounced 


Rails, Cars 








in the past week. Leading the contracts were 50,000 tons 


[Min tne past, wee lots of steel rails were added to mill books 


placed by New England roads. 
Activity in cars has lessened in the 


business continues to develop. 


past week. Boston & Maine closed on 2,000,000 tie plates. 


motive demand is dull. 


Additional track fastenings 


Loco- 
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Chicago, March 1.—Small miscel- 
laneous rail orders placed with Chi- 
cago mills during the week totaled 
4500 to 5000 tons. These orders were 
in 500-ton to 1500-ton lots. Several 
small light rail orders also were 
placed. Specifications for track ma- 
terial continue fair but are less press- 
ing than a few weeks ago. Southern 
Pacific has placed an order for spikes, 
bolts and tie plates as a part of its 
previous track fastenings order. An 
eastern road, with terminal in Chica- 
go, also has placed several thousand 
tons of tie plates. 

Northern Pacific has awarded 390 
gondola cars to Ryan Car Co. 

New York, March 1.—Car buying 
in this district is confined to small 
orders, with little in the way of 
new inquiry. Locomotive demand also 
is featureless. New York, New Haven 
& Hartford has placed an order for 
1500 kegs of track spikes. It is re- 
ported that a price lower than 2.60c, 


base, Pittsburgh, was done on this 
business. 
Mitsubishi Co. Ltd. has booked 


5600 tons of rails for the South Man- 
churian railways and placed the ton- 
nage with French makers who quoted 
the lowest price. Imperial Govern- 
ment railways of Japan opened bids 
Feb. 26 on 7800 tons of rails of 
100-pound section, but nothing yet has 
been heard as to the disposition of the 
business. 

Missouri Pacific will extend its 
Arkansas division from Hoxie, Ark., 
to Poplar Bluff, Mo., as part of its 
1927 construction program. 

Boston, March 1.—Northern New 
England railroads have closed for 
1927 rail requirements, or more than 
50,000 tons. This is considerably 
in excess of the 1926 total. The en- 
tire amount has been placed with 
American producers, whereas last 
year 20,000 tons was bought in Ger- 
many. Boston & Maine railroad re- 
cently bought 2,000,000 tie plates, or 
about 10,000 tons. 

Pittsburgh, March 1.—Heavy speci- 


fications are being worked upon by 
the standard section rail mills. Op- 
erations here are practically full. 


Light rails are in steady demand, al- 
though most orders are for single car- 
loads with an occasional 100-ton lot. 
Some nonunion coal mine operators 
are accumulating tonnage ahead to 
prepare for expansion after April 1 
if the union districts go on _ strike. 

Relaying rail sellers report an ac- 
tive demand, particularly from rail- 
roads for sidings and from industrial 
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companies. On the 80 to 90-nound 
sections, prices are stronger, $30 to 
$31 being obtained. The 60 to 70- 
pound sections are selling at $26 to 
$27, and some tonnage of 100-vound 
sections has been moved at $29. 

Track accessory ordering is spas- 
modic. No large orders recently have 
been received by the mills here which 
continue to work upon their backlogs. 
Pending inquiries are scattered and 
confined to small tonnages. Quoted 
prices are firm. 

Philadelphia, March 1.—The Norfolk 
& Western is inquiring for material 
for repairing 1000 cars; this involves 
5000 tons of plates, 1500 tons of 
shapes and 200 tons of bars. 


he 





CAR ORDERS PLACED 





Colorado & Southern, 100 ballast cars, to the 
: Rodger Pallast Car Co 
Northern Pacific, 300 gondolas, to Ryan Car 


Co. 

Swift & Co., 300 refrigerator cars, to own 
shops. Underframes for th's equipment 
awarded Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Atlantic Coast Line, 50 underframes, to 
Virgin‘a Bridge & Iron. Co. 
3urlington Refrigerator Express, 100 under- 
frames, to Ryan Car Co. 

Chicago & Northwestern, 1335 car sets of 


underframes ard_ superstructures, 650 to 
Illino‘’s Car & Mfg. Co., formerly announced 
as 500 sets; 685 sets to S‘tems-Stembel Co. 


Bangor & Aroostook, 100 box car under- 
frames and _ superstructures, to Standard 
Steel Car Co. 

Oliver Iron Mining Co., 50 ore cars, divided 
between Magor Car Corp. and Clark Car 
Co. 

Canad‘an National, 100 ballast cars, to 


American Car & Foundry Co. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


Lehigh & Hudson River, two locomotives, to 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Maine Central, two locomotive tenders, to 


American Locomotive Co. 
Minnesota, Dakota & Western, one switch en- 
gine, to Baldwin Locomotive Works. 





CAR ORDERS PENDING 





New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


Great Northern, repairs to 50 miscellaneous 
freight cars; bids asked. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, for 
Springfield street railway, Springfield, Mass., 
and Worcester Consolidated street railway 
div‘sions; Wason Mfg. Co. and Osgood- 
Bradley Car Co. tendered specificat‘ons. 

Pere Marquette, 1000 underframes; bids asked. 

Santa Fe, inquiring for 100 caboose and 50 
dump cars instead of 150 cabooses noted 
last week. 

Wheeling Steel Corp., 
flat cars; bids asked. 


Wheeling, W. Va., ten 





rebuilding 1000 hopper 
bodies and repairs to 


Norfolk & Western, 
cars, including new 
trucks; bids asked. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 


addition to 12 


Chicago & Northwestern, in 
eight 


freight engines is inquiring for 
switches. 

Missouri Pacific, five locomotive tenders; pend- 
ing. 


i 


New York, March 1.—A total of 
more than 40,000 tons of foreign iron 
ore was purchased by three blast 
furnace interests the past week. A 
fourth is negotiating for a consider- 
able tonnage. Due to recent heavy 
purchases by European consumers, 
and particularly by German biast 
furnace interests, the European and 
North African producers are well 
sold up and are inclined toward 
excepting orders only in one or two 
cargo lots and at advancing prices. 
The freight rate situation, however, 
is somewhat easier. High-grade for- 
eign low phosphorus ore is bringing 
around 11 cents a unit, f.o.b. cars 
at tidewater. It is understood that 
considerable Wabana ore, not included 
in the above total was sold a few 
weeks ago at about 8% to 9 cents 
per unit, at tidewater. 





Iron Ore 








Cut Nails Are Firmer 


Pittsburgh, March 1.—Prices on cut 
nails, while subjected to shading here 
and there in recent weeks, have again 
firmed up and 2.80c continues the 
quotable market on carload quanti- 
ties. When less-than-carload lots are 
bought, 2.90c applies. Fair-sized 
quantities are being absorbed for floor- 
ing, etc. Foundries and other miscel- 
laneous buyers are more active. 


Armco Acquires Ashland 


Properties 
Middletown O., March 1.—About 90 


per cent of the stock of the Norton 
Iron Works and a one-third interest 
in the Ashland Steel Co., both of 


Ashland, Ky., have been acquired by 
the American Rolling Mill Co. from 
the estate of the late T. N. Adams. 

The Norton Iron Works, a _ con- 
cern of long’ standing. includes a 
350-ton blast furnace, wire mill, nail 
mill, wire cloth factory and foundry. 
The Ashland Steel Co. property com- 
prises a small blooming mill and a 
rod mill. The furnace at Norton will 
be lighted soon. Details will be worked 
out for the operation of the different 
divisions of the Norton Iron Works 
and later for the Ashland Steel Co. 

At the reorganization meeting the 
following directors were elected: C. 


W. Verity, C. R. Hook, R. C. Phillips, 


W. W. Sebald, J. H. Frantz, J. C. 
Miller, S. R. Rectanus. 
The officials are: J. H. Frantz, 


president; J. C. Miller, vice presi- 
dent; R. C. Phillips, secretarv; C. W. 


Verity, treasurer; G. W. MeNeilly, 
assistant secretary and _ assistant 
treasurer. 
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| Better Demand Present and 
Prices Are Firmer—Jobbers and 
Manufacturers Are Buying 
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tion before 1822, a simple tool being 
used to hold the iron while it was 
pointed. 


Cold Finished Steel 











OBBERS and manufacturers are taking better tonnages of wire, 
nails and wire products and other consumers are buying better. 
Expectations of a lower price seem to have failed and orders 


held back for a lower level are being released. 


Mill operations are 


not materially increased and much more business could be handled 


by producers. 


Gain in bookings is material. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 594 


Chicago, March 1.—Demand for wire 
products from jobbers and manu- 
facturing lines is showing considerable 
new strength. Indications are that 
the spring trade is coming into full 
swing and will measure favorably with 
last year. Wire fencing, which has 
been meving slowly, is gaining in de- 
mand. Operations are being increased 
and are now at slightly above 60 per 
cent. 

New York, March 1.—Concessions 
have become much less frequent in 
wire and nails and nearly all current 
business now is bringing the full 
prices of 240c, base, Pittsburgh, on 
wire and 2.55¢ on nails. In a great 
many cases consumers who were 
frankly holding up orders in the ex- 
pectation of concessions have placed 
them at these prices. It is estimated 
that daily average bookings in this 
territory were 10 to 15 per cent better 
for all mills in February than in Janu- 
ary. One large interest received 
more orders at its New York office 
in one day last week than in any day 
in two years previous. 

Worcester, Mass., March 1.—Wire 
buying shows gradual but steady im- 
provement with prices established at 
the recent 2.55¢c level. Orders for 
commitments are more numerous and 
mills, now around 55 per cent, expect 
a more satisfactory demand. 

Pittsburgh, March 1.—Orders for 
various wire products, including fenc- 
ing, have shown a favorable increase. 
Each of several manufacturers has 
disposed of a fairly large tonnage 
during the past two weeks. Jobbers 
have ordered liberally to replenish 
stocks. Manufacturers have been spe- 
ec‘fying actively against contracts. 
Wire mill operations, which varied be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent, still indi- 
cate a need for additional business. 





Strip Steel 





Buying Before Advance Has 
Stopped Current Industry 


Heavy 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 594 


Pittsburgh, March 1.—Booking of 
contracts for second quarter has been 
the main activity in hot and cold 
strips. Large tonnages were placed 
at the low figures recently prevail- 
ing, 1.90c to 2.00c, but now 2.10c 
appears to be the minimum quotation 
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on hot strips six inches and wider. 
While the largest tonnages have 
come from automotive customers, 
various other consuming lines have 
also been active and the improve- 
ment in strip consumption is general. 
Cold strips also have been bought in 
fairly large tonnages. Prices have 
been as low as 2.80c. Some producers 
however, stopped at 300c. A few 
are now endeavoring to inaugurate 
higher levels. Between 75 and 80 
per cent is the strip mill average op- 
eration in this section. 

Chicago, March 1.—Hot strip steel 
prices are strengthening. although 
quotations are irregular. The leading 
maker announces his price as 2.50c 
to 2.60c, Chicago. Current business 
has slumped slightly. 

New York, March 1.—Hot-rolled 
strip makers generally are on the new 
price basis which was effective on 
Feb. 24. The new price is 2.10c, 
base, Pittsburgh, for widths from 
6-inch to 12-inch, inclusive. and 2.30c, 
base, Pi‘tsburgh on widths under 
6-inch. Prior to the new price. con- 
sumers generally were given a chance 
to place their requirements and the 
result was that a heavv volume of 
business was booked. There is very 
little new demand and the new 
prices have not been tested. It is 
understood some business in this ter- 
ritory prior to the announcement of 
the new prices went at considerably 
lower than 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 

On cold-rolled strip steel the market 
stil is far from having become 
stabilized. The present range on cold- 
rolled strip steel is 2.75¢ to 3.25c, 
base, Pittsburgh, although a com- 
paratively small portion of the going 


business is bringing higher’ than 
3.00c. 
Cleveland, March 1.—Hot _ strip 


prices have stiffened at the 2.10c and 
230c levels named last week. Al- 
thourh many large buyers are covered 
at 2.00c and 2.20c, Pittsburgh new 
business is being quoted and taken 
at the higher levels. Deliveries by 
some mills are extended two to three 
weeks. Inquiries and orders are in- 
creasing in number and size. Cold 
finished strip quotations still are 
variable, with down to 3.00c being 
quoted, although the usual market on 
small lots is 3.10c to 3.25¢e. Tubing 
stock is quoted at 3.00c, with less 
obtainable. 


Nail cutting was a hand opera- 


Buyers Hold Back as Far as Deliv- 
ery Will Allow 
COLD FINISHED, PAGE 594 


Pittsburgh, March 1.—While buyers 
of cold-finished bars still refuse to 
anticipate their needs more’ than 
they are forced to by increasingly 
tight delivery on certain sizes, the 
volume is growing. As a rule turn- 
over is quick, all purchases being on 
a spot basis with rush _ deliveries 
wanted. Books yesterday were opened 
for second quarter and salesmen have 
been instructed that 2.40c is the ab- 
solute minimum and no _ deviation. 
Automotive demand is increasing al- 
though production in the automotive 
industry for the first quarter will 
probably fall behind the first quarter 
of 1926 by 15 or 20 per cent. Cold 
finishing operations average around 
70 per cent. 





| 
Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





New Lists Adopted and Will Be Dis- 
tributed Shortly 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 594 


Chicago, March 1.—Prices on bolts 
and nuts have been’ withstanding 
pressure for some lines and are con- 
tinuing steady. February specifica- 
tions were a shade improved over 
January. Automotive interests are 
leading in current specifications. Farm 
implement makers still are reluctant 
in their specifications. Second quar- 
ter contracts still are in abeyance. 
It is expected activity for that quar- 
ter will develop early this month. 


Pittsburgh, March 1.—New lists 
have been adopted on nuts, bolts, 
lag screws, rivets, etc., and are be- 
ing printed. The flat discounts ap- 
plying against these for second quar- 
ter business will be announced short- 
ly. In the meantime, demand keeps 
up fairly well and a few single car- 
load orders are received each day. 
Structural shops occasionally order 
a carload of rivets but these are 
not as numerous as they were a few 
weeks ago. Some rivet makers will 
not go below 2.40c and even then 
the order must be particularly at- 
tractive. Others however, are willing 
to go as low as 2.30c. Operations 
average between 60 and 65 per cent. 


Cleveland, March 1.—Operations of 
bolt, nut and rivet manufacturers here 
are 70 to 75 per cent and show good 
improvement over a month ago. Feb- 
ruary business in. general has_ been 
better than that of January by a good 
margin and is expected to compare 
favorably with February, 1926. De- 
mand is well scattered, with the auto- 
motives, railroads and jobbers among 
the heavy buyers. Prices are un- 
changed. 
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| Nonferrous Metals 











Remarkable Recovery in Prices Registered 
During February—Come-Back in Copper 
Outstanding—Stronger Statistics Expected 

















Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 
——Copper—— Straits Tin : 
Electro Lake Casting New York Lead LeadEast Zinc 98-99 % Spot Ingot 
delivered delivered refinery Spot April New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
Feb. 23 13.12% 13.2714 12.85 70.00 68.25 7.30 6.821% 14.07% 35.00 
Feb. 24 13.12% 13.27% 12.85 70.40 68.75 7.30 6.85 14.00 35.00 
Feb. 25 13.25 13.45 12.95 71.00 69.50 7.30 6.871 14.00 35.00 
Feb. 28 13.30 13.45 13.00 70.6214 69.00 7.382% 6.871 13.75 35.00 
Mar. 1 13.3744 13.50 13.00 69.75 68.25 7.35 6.85 13.50 35.00 
EW YORK, March 1.—The =] livered, and for shipment in the South, 


nonferrous metal markets dur- 

ing February registered a re- 

markable recovery from an 
extremely low level of prices. This 
recovery was especially pronounced in 
copper. 

Since Jan. 1 copper and zinc have 
recovered some of their price losses, 
and while it is difficult to show how 
completely losses during the past few 
months will eventually be made up, 
the extent of the recovery in the past 
few weeks has been astonishing. Back 
of this change is good buying and 
some production curtailment. Feb- 
ruary statistics are expected to show 
the metals in a stronger position than 
at the end of January. 


Copper—Buying of copper was large 
around 13.00c, Connecticut, about a 
week ago and there has been a little 
dernmand each day while prices have 
steadily advanced to 13.37%c Con- 
necticut and 13.50c to 13.62%c, Mid- 
dle West. Export buying did not 
pick up as quickiy as domestic de- 
mand but has been large during the 
past few days and _ has _ further 
strengthened the market. Users needs 
are well covered for about two months 
ahead but a fair amount of metal may 
still be hanging over the market for 
April requirements. 


Zinc—Buying has been light after 
good business about a week ago. 


Shipments are said to have increased 
slightly, and the price of the metal 
has gone up somewhat, backed by a 
strong ore market, which has reached 
$45 a ton. 


Tin—Business has been good on 
some days and slow on others but on 
the whole consumption continues at a 
good rate with supplies restricted. 
Domestic deliveries last month were 
unusually light for February at 5965 
tons, but were not much under the av- 


erage monthly movement. Arrivals 
were unusually light during’ the 
month and stocks were cut ‘820 tons 


to 2484 tons. Chinese and Banca tin 
shipments were ordinary. 
Lead—Prices have changed slightly 
but some interests have had difficulty 
buying all the metal they desired and 
have paid premiums over the 7.40c, 
New York, contract level. 
Aluminum—Business is large, most- 
ly for early shipment. There is some 
price shading being done but for the 
most part prices are unchanged. 
The prices quoted above are 
nished by Daily Metal Trade. 
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Coke By-Products 

















Sulphate Prices Easier—More Ben- 
zol Goes to Rubber Industry 


New York, March 1.—Trading in 
sulphate of ammonia continues brisk, 
but with prices appearing slightly 
easier. On shipments for domestic 
consumption in the North, the market 
may be quoted at $2.45 to $2.50, de- 


Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 
High brass tabaci WEES 18.3714 
Copper, hot rolled... 22.00 
Zinc, (100-pound base) o...ccccc... 11.00 
Lead full sheets (cut %c more) 11.00 to 11.50 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 
SIE. © sits inendellorsunalbedhnninonte sossaleceine nani $5.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
High brass ...... ‘ 23.25 
Copper 2 24.00 
RODS 
High brass (round We to 214-inch) 16.12% 
Naval brass : 15.8714 
WIRE 
Copper, small lots ; 15.121 
High brass 16.8714 


Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 


New York 8.75 

Chicago 8.75 to 9.00 

Cleveland. ........ nies sssesutietiendssnenn, GUE tO Se 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 

Chicago ........... sasniaenibionie aca 6.75 to 7.00 

Cleveland : eae 7.00 to 17.25 

ZINC 
New York 4.00 
Cleveland ....... ausienieee as on 4.00 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 

New York - 10.75 

soston 10.25 to 10.75 

Chicago 10.00 to 10.25 

Cleveland srickiacikculegeanpubl . 10.25 to 10.50 
RED BRASS BORINGS 

New York 5 ; 7.75 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 

Cleveland ebesminbaatnaittbistieacse STORED Tune 

LIGHT COPPER 
New York ; : 9.25 


25 
8.75 to 9.25 


Chicago 


Cleveland 9.00 to 9.50 
LIGHT BRASS 
Bostor 5.25 to 5.75 
Chicago ' saabudaabnenaess 6.00 
CROCE besenisciictonsiicimenwinnn Beene 659 
ALUMINUM 
Clippings, Cleveland. ................ 20.00 
Borings, Cleveland 12.00 
Cast, Cleveland : 15.00 
Cast, Boston . 14.00 to 14.50 
Secondary Metals 
Remelt aluminum No. 12 20.50 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 12.00 to 12.25 


Hi 
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$2.50 to $2.55. The export market 
may be quoted at about $2.50, port, 
for material in double bags. 
Demand for distillates is steady, ex- 
cept for a slightly better inquiry for 
benzol from the rubber industry. 
Pure and 90 per cent benzols are 
holding at 23 to 24 cents, works, per 
gallon in tank car. lots, and 29 cents, 
works, in drums. Tuluol and sulphate 
of naphtha-are firm at 35 cents, 


W H MUL MAITAI EA MULLIN ORCHID 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallons at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 


Spot Contracts 
Pure benzol sesseeveee0.28 to $0.24 
90 per cent benzol Re’: = lvedbendcaiiaa 





UNE Nasocschticechnchsceesciave | re oes 
Solvent naphtha 0.385 (nominal) 
Commercial xylol 0.36 (nominal) 
UNE sodatndetirtnadatiinen vised Gebdamobbsiodseds 0.22 0.22 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 

Naphthalene 

NS Goukbs is iphesteibanal 0.0514 to 0.07 
Naphthalene 

balls Seiten seuiovlalecsiiademeasinale 0.06% to 0.08 

Per 100 Pounds Delivered 

Sulphate of ammonia $2.50 
1 SHU ft 
works, in tanks, and 40 cents in 
drums; and commercial xylol at 36 


cents in tanks and 41 cents in drums. 
Phenol is unchanged. 

Sellers of naphthalene report an 
increasing demand from the drug 
trade for the spring cleaning season. 
1 


While prices are unchanged at 5} 
to 7 cents, works, for flakes and 61 


2 
to 8 cents for balls, the tendency is 
upward. 


Beehive Coke Output Is 
Up 3000 Tons 


Beehive coke output in the week 
ended Feb. 19 was 191,000 net tons, 
a gain of 3000 tons over the preced- 
ing week but comparing with 353,- 
000 tons in the corresponding week of 
1926, according to the bureau of 
mines. For the calendar year to 
date production totals 1,321,000 tons; 
a year ago it was 2,413,000 tons. 
Soft coal output in the week ended 
Feb. 19 was 13,225,000 tons; a week 
ago it was 13,487,000 tons. For the 
coal year to date soft coal production 


has been 526,680,000 tons; the 1926 
figure is 480,216,000 tons. 
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Warehouse 


February Totals Exceed January, But in 
Some Cases Are Under 1926—Nail Prices 
Revised at Chicago and Cincinnati 











iron and steel warehouses were 
higher than those of January, 

some cases were under 
1926. Better buying in 
March is expected as building ma- 
terials demand increases. Nail prices 
have been revised at Chicago and 
Cincinnati, $2 a ton being the reduc- 
tion generally applying on all busi- 
ness recently booked. 

Chicago warehouse sales continue 
numerous but the tonnage remains 
light. February closed exceeding the 
January totals but below the average 
a year ago. One jobber has cut plain 
and coated wire nails 10 cents per 100 
pounds to meet recent mill reductions, 
the former $3.05 price having been 
consistently shaded to $2.95 for weeks. 


| ere sales totals in most 


but in 
February, 


Warehouse products are moving 
rather slowly at Cincinnati. The only 
feature in this market has been a re- 
duction of the price of nails, coated 
being reduced from 3.05c to 2.95c, 
effective March 1. Plain nails are 
2.95ce, also having been reduced a few 
days ago. A _ readjustment of the 
complete consumers’ schedule is also 
effective March 1, a price reduction 
of 10 cents per keg having béen made. 

Another good week is reported by 
jobbers in the New York metropoli- 
tan section. Business in February 
was maintained at a rate in excess 
of January. A _ recent feature has 
been active demand for blue annealed 
sheets. 

Diversified demands upon ware- 
house stocks at Pittsburgh are show- 


ing an upward trend. Fears for 
a building trades’ strike this week 
are dwindling and building programs 
are large. Sheet sales in bundles 
of 25 or more have expanded due 
to recently-lowered quotations. Prices 
above 3.75c on black practically have 
disappeared. While some quotations 
occasionally are uncovered on gal- 
vanized below 4.50c, that is the level 
generally named. Blue annealed ap- 
pears to be firmest on the list, at 
3.30c. Bands are steadier at 3.60c. 
Handling costs on hoops are higher 
than on bands but sellers have settled 
upon an arbitrary figure of 4.25c. 
Wire products orders show more life 
at 2.90c. 

Early reports from leading St. 

(Concluded on Page 609) 


















































Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Pittsburgh. ........... 8.00c San Francisco.... 4.90c Philadelphia . 4.00c 
Boston 8.265c Portland .....000 8.10¢ . Pittsburgh 8.60c 
Buffalo 8.80¢ San Francisco .... 8.30¢ Portland __....... 5.00c* 
Chicago 8.00¢ Seattle  creceeresereens 8.00c San Francisco 4.25c* 
Cincinnati 8.30¢ St. Louis 3.25¢ 
Cleveland 8.00c¢ St. Paul 3.35¢ 
Detroit 8.15¢ > 8.80c to 4.16¢ 
We. WOT cxctccces: ae PLATES — teceveenccceness oo *Rounds only. 
Los Angeles ...... .80c uffalo .15¢ 
New York ow... oo bebe Chicago 4.80¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Philadelphia. ......... 2.80¢ to 3.20¢ Chicago 3.10¢ Cincinnati... 4.90¢ Boston, 0.100 inch, 
Pittsburgh _.......... 2.90c Cincinnati _.......... 8.40¢ Cleveland ........... = 4.50c 500-Ib. lots .... 6.00c 
POPCORN  crcsecccton 8.00¢ Cleveland, % S| ee 5.05¢ BOOTED scnstcnrocciaits 6.25¢ 
San Francisco .... 5.20e and thicker ... 8.00c Ft. Worth ....... “ 5.756 = ChiCAGO* srssecsrser 6.10¢ 
Seattle — .....ssccssee 8.00c Cleveland, 8/16- Los Angeles ....... 5.75¢ Cincinnati 7.15¢ 
St. Louis re 8.15¢ ine aU 8.225¢ NeW YORK  ccccsccscces 4.95¢ Cleveland* 5.95¢ 
St. Paul . 2.80c to 3.20c tent. ia 3.25¢ Philadelphia ........ 5.10¢ Detroit* .... 6.05¢ 
TUlAR — cccoseeeee . 8.50 to 4.06¢ Detroit, 3/16-inch 3.45¢ Pittsburgh ... “i 4.50c NOW XOPEE sccocscessce 5.75¢ 
Ft. Worth ssn EE boty or nmonaage 5.75¢ = Philadelphia _...... 5.50¢ 
Los Angeles ...... 8.20¢ San Francisco ..... 5.65c *Net base, includes charge for 
Boston 8.265¢ SS eae 5.75¢ straightening, cutting and box- 
New York (sheared : 
Buffalo 8.30¢ and universal) 3.34 a noe 5.25¢ ing, one ton or more. 
Chicago 8.00c New York (floor) 5.25¢ tye Fe. sisccinicse 5.15c 
Cincinnati sees eenees rere Philadelphia ........ 2.75c to 3.10¢ SU secicccmnciasins 5.55c FOREIGN IRON AND STBEL 
gaa - satnaeranen aa Philadelphia, 3/16- New York duty paid 
soe ~a “Tae 8 24c INCH ....secsesoeeneeeres 2.95¢ to 3.30¢ Boston 4.015c Swedish, hollow 
ie 2 80c to 3.20¢ Pittsburgh 3.00¢ Buffalo 4.05¢ drill steel ........ 15.00¢ 
= WER. scicisas 2.8 eon Portland 8.25¢ Chicago 8.65c Swedish iron bars 
e. UI saeversnsens 8.80 to 4.06 San Francisco .... 8.30c 8.95c np a 6.25¢ 
UIBR — sevccecerececerenses . 0 4.U0C 3.00c 8.65c Flats and squares 6.50c 
REINFORCING BARS yo ry qwunsmenene 
ae 8.265 to — 8.80c to 4.16¢ Los Angeles 4.05¢ Discounts from warehouses, New 
Chicago, billet .... 2.30¢ to 2.60c NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED et seseseneee — York City Standeed Steel 
Cincinnati ........0 3.00c SHEETS Pittsburgh seeeeeee seb pe 
Cleveland _ ........... 2.50c to 3.00c Boston 8/16-inch 8.915¢ ua... 4.26¢ WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
Detroit  cscscssesesesees 8.15¢ Ce eS 8.80¢ ue Mae... 415 Gal- 
Ft. Worth .......02+ $.50c ee 8.50¢ Seattle — 4.00 Black vanized 
Los Angeles, C.L. 8.05¢ Cincinnati .......... 8.60¢ St Paul 8.90c %-inch butt ...—28 +21 
Los Angeles L. Cleveland  ........0 3.15¢ Tulsa 47le to %-inch 
C. Ln sssesessesveee 3.30¢ DNCIERY ~ cencicssscccsns 3.65¢ ? ee ee —86 — 8 
New York vs 3.15¢ Los Angeles ...... 4.00¢ \%-inch butt .... —46 —29 
Philadelphia 2.80¢ to 3.00¢ New York 3.89¢ Boston 5.50¢ %-inch butt ... —51 —837 
Pittsburgh 2.50c to2.75¢ Portland 4.25¢ Buffalo 4.05¢ 1 to 8-inch butt —53 —389 
San Francisco, C. Philadelphia ........ 3.30c CHICAZO -..reerererens 4.15¢ 2-inch lap ........ —40 —22 
Li. sococccesccvcccesscnsoes 2.85c Pittsburgh. .......... 3.30¢ Cleveland 3.65¢ 2% to 6-inch 
San Francisco, L. San Francisco ..... 4.00¢ Detroit 4.30¢ Re ATE —48 —35 
c. L. 3.10¢ Ee ee 4.25¢ New York sve. 4.49¢ 7 and 8-inch lap —44 —17 
8.00e st. Louis 3.60c Philadelphia _...... 4.00¢ 9 and 10-inch lap —38 —14 
8.15¢ St. Paul ...... 3.75¢ Pittsburgh ... 4.25¢ 11 and 12-inch 
8.750 to 4.00€ Tulsa esccccssnsssneecees 4.06c to 4.25¢ ‘Seattle 5.00¢ [yeah cet —37 —12 
Youngstown )...... 2.50c to 2.60c NO. 24 BLACK SHEETS St. Paul 4.40c whovcn 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL Boston 5.10¢ COLD FINISHED STEEL T IRON ae 
SHAPES Buffalo 4.30¢ Rounds Flats Black vanised 
8.865c Chicago 3.95¢ and and % to %-inch 
$.40c Cincinnati ............ 4.05¢ hexagons squares WEE constpiieleeghiais +44% +78% 
3.10¢ Cleveland vss: 8.65¢ Boston vescsssess 4.05¢ 4.55¢ %-inch butt ...... —4 +19 
3.40c DURBOTE. sec ssivemsiens 4.10¢ Buffalo... 3.90¢ 4.40¢ %-inch butt ....—1 +9 
3.00c Ft. Worth 2.00... 4.70¢ Chicago ........ 3.60c 4.10¢ 1 to 1%-inch 
8.25¢ Los Angeles ...... 5.00¢ Cincinnati ....... 3.85c 4.35¢ DARED dcemincsiasl —14 + 6 
4.50¢ New York ..........+ 4.20c Cleveland ....... 3.90c 4.40c 2-inch lap ....... — 6 +14 
8.20¢ Philadelphia ......... 4.15¢ | 3.85¢ 4.35¢ 2%-inch lap .... — 9 + 6 
8.34c Pittsburgh _....... 3.75¢ Los Angeles .. 5.25c* __......... 8 to 6-inch lap — 8 + 6 
Philadelphia 2.65¢ to 3.00¢ POPE  caviennn 4.90c New York ....... 4.00c 4.50c 7 to 12-inch lap — 8 +16 
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KJ of Market Section i 
Rains Hurt Coast Trade 


Concrete and Pipe Work Are Delayed—Much Prospective 
Work—Higher Ocean Rates Foreseen 


Air Mail).—Business in the Pa- 
cific coast iron and steel market 
was again affected during the past 
week by heavy rains which have de- 


SS FRANCISCO, Feb. 26.—(By 


layed several projects, notably in 
concrete bars and cast iron pipe. 
Buying of cast iron pipe has been 


light because of unfavorable weather 
conditions. Structural shapes continue 
most active of steel products. Let- 
tings have been fairly large during 
the week. It has been intimated that 
higher ocean freight rates are likely 
to be made effective about May 1 on 
all steel shipments from the Atlantic 
coast. The present rate is about 
25 cents per 100 pounds and some 
observers are inclined to predict a 
40-cent rate by spring. Whether this 
will infiluence eastern mill quotations 
on second quarter business is prob- 
lematical. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Although pig iron sales are quiet 
there has been some activity in coke. 
One importer is understood to have 
taken orders for second quarter de- 
livery aggregating about 4000 tons, 
most of which will be furnished by 


PUAUOELALEVHOEUEEE ETAT PTT 





SU LE 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 





NR ea ee $25.00 to 26.00 
SN IOS ic rich huenbsianioenmenenenienen 25.00 to 26.00 
SRENNIINES — “ccputiighsitsbenssasbamstessonsvtsbasenecnee 24.25 
*Indian 25.00 
_ | arse 22.00 
*C.i.f. duty paid. 
FUEL TLE fi 
English producers who are again 
preparing to enter the American 


in competition with German 
coke. A shipment of 3000 tons of 
continental coke came in during the 
week for local users. 


Bars, Plates and 


market 


Shapes 


Unfavorable weather and the holi- 
day have retarded lettings in con- 
crete bars. The largest job known 
to have gone through was 990 tons 
for the Rhodes department store in 
Seattle, which was placed with the 
Pacific Coast Steel Co. The Feather 
River Power Co., San Francisco, is 
taking bids on about 1400 tons for 
its development project on Bucks 
ereek. It is not known whether this 
tonnage will all be awarded at one 
time or parceled out over several 
months. The Pacific Coast Syrup Co., 
San Francisco, is again in the 
market for 150 tons for a_ ware- 
house. Prices are fairly steady, 
most local concrete bar jobbers quot- 
ing 2.85c., base, on 200 tons and about 
3.10c on less-than-carload lots. 

Plate awards during the week have 
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for boiler work 
for the Southern Pacific Co., San 
Francisco, and 300 tons for ware- 
house stock jn Manila, P. I. for 
the Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co., 
San Francisco. Both of these 
lettings were placed with eastern 
mills. The Feather River Power Co., 
San Francisco, has taken bids on 
2100 tons for its development proj- 
ect on Bucks creek. Bids are ex- 
pected to be called for shortly on 
about 1500 tons of 48 to 56-inch pipe 
which the East Bay municipal utility 
district, Oakland, Calif., requires for 
its Mokelumne river project. In Port- 
land, Oreg., the Union Oil Co. is plan- 
ning some plate work andlis expected 
to come into the market soon. Eastern 
mill quotations range from 2.25c, 
c.i.f. coast ports, to 2.30c, the former 
figure applying on desirable ton- 
nages. However, it is understood that 
2.25c has been named on several mod- 
erate specifications during the past 
week or ten days by more than one 
mill and that some business has been 


Northwest 


EATTLE, Feb. 25.—Business in 
the Pacific Northwest is holding 
its own although inquiry for iron 

and steel products is not active. The 
market remains firm and indications 
for improved turnover are encourag- 
ing. 


included 800 tons 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Bars and shapes are firm at 2.35c, 
mill, while plates are being quoted 
at 2.30c, although it is no secret that 
business is being done at 2.25c on 
this item. 

Specifications for merchant bars and 
reinforcing material are not as numer- 
ous as expected at this season. No 
large tonnages are pending although 
several important projects requiring 
reinforcing steel are being considered 
and may assume definite shape soon. 

While demand for light plates for 
tank and boiler work is active, no 
large plate tonnages are up. 

Fabricators report no new business 


in sight but local shops are _ busy 
with recent contracts. Awards in 
Seattle this week include only two 


small jobs. J. Couglan & Sons, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C., have been awarded 
the contract by the Canadian Nation- 
al railways for fabricating and erect- 
ing a steel bridge over South Thomp- 
son river at Kamlooys, B. C., involv- 


ing 800 tons of steel. Bids for the 
Hoquiam bridge, 600 tons, will be 
opened March 8 while Portland will 
receive bids next week for sluices, 
gates and valves for the Bull Run 
storage dam, about 350 tons. 
Finished Materials 


Wholesale jobbers report improved 


placed on that basis, c.i.f. coast ports. 

In structural shapes price firmness 
continues to hold. Lettings during 
the past week total nearly 4600 tons, 
Fresh business has been confined to 


small tonnages. The outstanding 
award of the week, 1400 tons for 


an apartment was taken by the Pa- 
cific Coast Engineering Co., Oakland, 
Calif. A railroad bridge in British 
Columbia took 800 tons, the award 
going to an unnamed fabricator. The 
Pacific Coast Steel Co. was awarded 
400 tons for towers by the city of Los 
Angeles, Poole & McGonigle took 600 
tons fora building and 275 tons for a 
warehouse in Portland, Oreg. Dyer 
Bros. in San Francisco took 400 tons 
for a medico-dental building in San Jose 
Calif., and 150 tons for an apartment 
house in San Francisco, and the Hon- 
olulu Iron Works took 135 tons for 
a sugar mill in Honolulu. In Oakland 
the Elmhurst telephone exchange, re- 
quiring 275 tons, has been postponed 
one month. 


Other Finished Material 

Seattle awarded 1296 tons of 24- 
inch cast iron pipe to B. Nicoll & Co., 
and bids are being taken in Los 
Angeles on 5300 tons of 4 and 6-inch 
pipe. Bids have closed on_ several 
projects but no lettings have been an- 
nounced. 


Prices Firm 


business. Everything out of stock is 
moving more freely and the outlook 
is considerably improved. Wholesale 
prices are unchanged. 

Pacific Waterworks Supply Co. has 
been awarded by the city of Seattle 
1390 tons of 24-inch cast iron pipe 
for the West Marginal way water 
main and 700 tons of 20-inch cast iron 
pipe for the Eighty-Third street im- 
provement. The same firm recently 
took an award of 300 tons at Wenat- 
chee. French pipe will be furnished. 
Vancouver, B. C., city council has 
opened bids for 20,000 feet of 8 and 
12-inch cast iron water pipe. 

Old Materials 

The scrap market is unchanged, 
local buyers paying $10.50 and $11, 
gross, for steel scrap supply being in 
excess of demand. No 1 cast iron 
scrap is none too strong at $15.50, 
gross, sales being confined to small 
tonnages. 


Salvages Much Scrap 

Southern Pacific Co. saved $725.160 
on reclaimed material and $135,865 
on recovered material, a _ total of 
$861,025, in 1926. In addition to the 
material reclaimed, the company sold 
old metal to the value of $685,982, 
and itself used scrap valued at $997,- 
339. The total gained by the company 
through the collection of scrap ma- 
terial, its reclamation and through its 
use or sale as old metal, was §$2,- 
544,346. 
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Puddlers’ Wages Reduced 
First Time in Year 


Puddlers’ wages under arrangement 
with the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers will 
be $11.13 in March and April, 25 
cents less than in January and Feb- 
ruary. The average price of bar 
iron in January and February was 
1.95c, as determined Tuesday by 
representatives of the Western Bar 
Iron association and the Amalga- 
mated. The average price through- 
out 1926 was 2.00c. Following is 
a comparison of the reported price 
averages: 

1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
Jan.-Feb. 1.95¢ 2.00c 2.00c 2.35¢ 2.25c 1.60¢ 


Mar.-April ... 2.00¢ 2.05c 2.85¢ 2.35¢ 1.50¢ 
May-June ...... 2.00c 2.05¢ 2.25¢ 2.50c 1.60¢ 
July-Aug. ...... 2.00c 1.95¢ 2.15¢ 2.50c 1.70¢ 
Sept.-Oct. _...... 2.00c¢ 1.95¢ 2.10c 38.40c 1.95¢ 
Nov.-Dec. _...... 2.00c 1.95¢ 2.05c 2.85c 2.20¢ 











Yearly av..... 2.00c 1.99¢ 2.2le 2.380¢ 1.76¥ 


January Steel Furniture 


Orders Improve 


Washington, March 1.—Orders re- 
ceived for steel furniture in January, 
totaling $2,859,322 for the business 
group and $581,908 for steel shelving, 
were the largest since April in the 
former and since October in the latter 
classifications, according to reports of 
33 manufacturers to the department 
of commerce. Shipments in January 
decreased from December, but unfilled 
orders showed a gain. Further com- 
jarisons follow: 

BUSINESS GROUP 


Orders Unfilled 
received Shipments Orders 








1926 
PRRURTT.  cesencee 3.063.833 2,859,393 1,927,777 
February wee 2,662,095 2,598,713 1,975,884 
ee 2.687.268 2.843,869 1,804,059 
Pros 2,936,884 2.782,167 1,783,734 
ER 2,464,457 2.575.561 1,588.788 
ND  apicckscnicececass 2.556.631 2.605.502 1.535.166 
BI ete souniebvsaina va 2,283,666 2,149,546 1,668,989 
PINE cccireiostsonsices 2.298.526 2,342.615 1,637,538 
Sept-mber ............ 2.419.554 2.449.906 1.613.823 
SREODOE coccsicccssocess 2,614,780 2,552,997 1,687,319 
November .......... 2.603.152 2,734,540 1,547,128 
December _.......... *2.802,325 2,934,331 1,556,404 

MEE: ccisegvecuad $31,393,171 31,429,140 

1927 
January ...... 2,859,322 2,697,857 1,713,098 

SHELVING 

1926 
January .............. 582,016 578,161 584.824 
February _............ 656,367 603,501 633,935 
OR cid coaliona 583.701 726,413 604,991 
RRR: <8 704,432 699,370 570,693 
EN.” cic cesunseiahouuide 580,995 617.260 587,310 
SPUN ccavsascommalenctave 606,698 601.913 553,660 
UI edhe d Sos dunkussenteess 604,271 531,361 602,134 
OS 610,617 545,901 662.148 
September ._......... 707.893 588.096 790,426 
October ............... 595.906 639,780 745,364 
November ........ . 574,949 583,488 730,846 
December ........ : *571,876 621,773 607,656 

Total ....cccccccccoee $7,379,721 $7,837,017 — ..ccccccercesnce 

1927 
January 581,908 553,539 612,156 





The use of the 65-pound steel rail 
4% inches deep in this country start- 
ed about 1881; three years later the 
80-pound rail, 5 inches deep, was 


developed; in 1892 the 100-pound rail, 
6 inches deep, was in general use; 
the 105-pound rail was substituted in 
1912 but in many instances it has 
been replaced by the 127-pound sec- 
tion, 7 inches deep. 


Valley Pig Iron Stronger 
(Concluded from: Page 595) 


land melters have purchased 20.000 
tons in the past two weeks, The 
most recent of these purchases was 
2500 tons for Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., and 1200 tons for 
the Cleveland subsidiary of a mal- 
leable castings company.  Link-Belt 
Co. closed for 3000 tons for Indianap- 
olis. Cleveland furnace interests re- 
cently received inquiries for 1500 to 
2500 tons for nearby plants of Amer- 
ican Radiator Co., and Iron TRADE 
REVIEW reports from other districts 
also indicate that company has pur- 
chased a substantial tonnage of iron. 
Of 20,000 tons represented in gen- 
eral inquiries pending here Monday 
approximately 10,000 tons are for 
iron for third quarter. Makers are 
not committing themselves for that 
period. The market is firmer. Cleve- 
land furnaces are asking 50 cents 
more than a week ago, or $19.50, de- 
Jivered. Thovgh having quoted 
$17.50, base, Cleveland, for Indiana 
deliverv as recent as a week ago, 
one Cleveland interest now claims 
to be firm at $1850. The market 
for outside delivery has a range of 
$18 to $18.50. 

Philadelphia, March 1.—Buffalo con- 
tinues an active competitor in this 
territory and has booked considerable 
foundry tonnage, particularly from 
foundries in northern Pennsylvania 
which ordinarily buy from eastern 
Pennsylvania makers but who can now 
buy Buffalo iron much cheaper. East- 
ern Pennsylvania producers continue 
to adhere to $21, base, furnace. It 
is estimated fully half of the business 
placed in this territory the past week 
went to furnaces outside the district. 
A fair tonnage of low phos was 
placed. Several importers are offering 
Frelish low phos at prices ranging 
from $24.50 to $25, duty paid. 

Youngstown, O., March 1.—Two 
leading producers of pig iron in the 
valley district have advanced _ their 
prices 50 cents a ton. Another fur- 
nace interest is expected to follow. 
The advance put the price of No. 2 
foundry and malleable to $1850, val- 
ley, and bessemer to $1950. The 
next basic sale here is expected to be 
made at $18. 

Chicago, March 1.—Quiet buying of 


No. 2 foundry and malleable iron in’ 


the past several weeks has developed 
strength and spot sales are showing 
marked increase. Buying also is de- 
veloping for second quarter, the first 
activity for that period. Several 
5000-ton inquiries for No. 2 foundry 
are before the market for prompt 
shipment. Estimates are that Feb- 
ruary shipments increased 15 to 25 
per cent over January. Indications 
are that the melt in the Chicago dis- 
trict is expanding gradually. The bulk 
of the business is at $20, Chicago 
furnace. Some offers have appeared 
at a quotation of $19.50, but $20 is 
regarded as the bottom. 

Two thousand tons of No. 2 found- 


ry iron shipped from Duluth to the 
Twin Cities are reported to have 
been sold in the past week at slight- 
ly under $20. A smelter in the Chi- 
cago district is inquiring for 3000 
tons of foundry iron. 

Cincinnati, March 1.—A slightly 
firmer tone is noted in pig iron quo- 
tations from northern Ohio furnaces. 
Many sellers here are out of the 
market because they could not meet 
competition at $17.50 from lake fur- 
naces which now name $18 to $18.25. 
The market is quiet. Inquiries have 
been received for 1500 tons of basic 
iron for an Ohio melter, and 1500 to 
2000 tons are wanted by an Indiana 
company. An inquiry for 1200 tons of 
northern iron has been received from 
another Indiana firm, and one for 
1000 tons from Michigan. Southern 
pig iron prices are steady. 

St. Louis, March 1.—With foundries, 
machine shops, mills and_ specialty 
makers awaiting more definite infor- 
mation relative to orders for their 
products, pig iron demand has fallen 
to small proportions. Sales in the 
past week totaled about 2000 tons. 
A manufacturer of heating apparatus 
is inquiring for a substantial tonnage 
for its western plants, and an Iowa 
furnace builder is inquiring for 500 
tons. The only other inquiry calls for 
1000 tons for an Illinois specialty 
maker. Chicago iron is being offered 
below $20, base, furnace. The lead- 
ing local producer continues to quote 
$20.50 to $21, f.o.b. Granite City. 


Birmingham, Ala., March 1.—Ala- 
bama furnace interests have sold 
their pig iron output for March, and 
they have many contracts extending 
into second quarter. Quotations are 
firm at $18, base, Birmingham. A 
buying movement is reported imi- 
nent, several of the larger consumers 
having substantial orders for their 
products. 


Warehouse Orders Gain 
(Concluded from Page 607) 


Louis warehouse interests indicate 
that February sales will run slight- 
ly ahead of the average for the 
past fiye years, but under the Febru- 
ary, 1926, total. As compared with 
a year ago, the heaviest losses were 
recorded in building materials. The 
recent favorable weather has been re- 
flected in a decidedly better call from 
the rural sections. 


Slow improvement continues to fea- 
ture the Detroit warehouse market. 
Orders continue in good number and 
individual requirements are increas- 
ing slowly. Demand for structural 
products is improving. 

Cleveland jobbers report an_ in- 
creasing number of orders. Those 
specializing in building materials find 
demand slow in improving. Jobbers 
selling the general manufacturing 
trade, however, are obtaining more 
orders and a larger sales volume. 
February totals exceeded those for 
Januarv, but in most cases fell be 
hind February, 1926. 

Philadelphia warehouses booked 
better tonnage in February than in 
January. The average price was 
somewhat lower, however, due _ to 
ahead of quotations on sheets and 
ars. 
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February Pig Iron Makes Good Gain 


LAST furnace operations in Feb- 


ruary continued the improve- 
ment started in January and 
the rate of coke pig iron produc- 


tion increased to better than 105,000 











tons per day, according to statis- 

tics compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 

from telegraphed reports of furnace 
MONTHLY PRODUCTION 

1927 1926 1925 

3,101,346 3,319,789 3,372,207 

2,940,823 2,923,850 3,214,067 

8,458,171 3,571,422 

8,438,805 3,211,235 

8,477,820 2,933,907 

3,232,478 2,679,045 

Total Ist half 6,042,169 19,850,913 18,981,883 

H 

Re 8,224,663 2,665,262 

August 8,200,723 2,707,171 

September 3,163,269 2,725,885 

October 8.334.206 3.017.889 

November 3,237,992 3,023,257 

December 8,089,175 3,249,057 








Total 2nd half .. 19,250,028 17,388,521 


Grand Total.... 6,042,169 39,100,941 36,370,404 














operators. Active stacks also _in- 
creased and on the last day of the 
month 218, or 59.0 per cent of the 
country’s serviceable units were mak- 


ing iron, as compared with 210 on 
Jan. 31 and 293 on Dec. 31. 
Total output of pig iron in Feb- 


ruary was 2,940,823 gross tons, or 


FEBRUARY PIG 


No. in blast 1s 


No. of day of month 


stacks Feb. Jan. 





Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Alabama 
Virginia heen , 
New York - .... ‘ =. : 26 
New Jersey : 
Illinois 


Colorado mabaamben vied 5 
Indiara 

Maryland 
Wisconsin ........... ‘ 5 2 


Kentucky 5 
Massachusetts ae ; 1 
TeNMESSCE 2... ....ecec sees as 13 
O° a eS 1 
West Virginia 5 2 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Texas 


mt es OD 


Spiegel and ferro—all states 


Total 369 210 


610 
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Cee SUNN 


Active Blast Furnaces 
Per 





In blast Total Cent 
On 218 369 59.0 
ee ee 210 369 56.9 
December ........ bss 203 369 55.0 
November ........... » 8 375 57.7 
SIE 5. aicssncstansaie’ 218 374 58.3 
September _.......... 216 372 58.2 

HUAN UUUUOUUUUUUUUUanUyegunSTONNAnONNNMAUNANGAENAE 
160,523 tons less than the 3,101,346 
tons of January. This, of course, 
is accounted for by the fact that 


February was a 28-day month, while 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 





1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 

Jan. 100,043 107,039 108,781 97,273 104,136 
Feb. 105,029 104,423 114,788 105,987 106,925 
111,554 115,207 111,787 113,664 

114,627 107,041 107,537 118,210 

112,187 94,642 84,515 124,790 

107,749 89,301 67,427 122,262 

104,021 85,976 57,531 118,860 

103,249 87,328 60,741 111,254 

105,442 90,862 68,454 103,917 

107,555 97,351 79,419 101,375 

107,933 100,775 83,832 96,373 

99,651 104,808 95,367 93,952 

Ave. 102,409 107,126 99,645 84,908 109,659 
January was a 31-day month. Aver- 
age daily production for the month 


just passed was 105,029 tons. Against 


IRON 


st 
Total tonnage made 


Merchant Nonmerchant Feb Jan 

121,639 572,589 694,228 726,727 
152,629 827.049 979,678 1,036,559 
97,140 136,706 2233 846 44.227 
7.090 7.090 7,509 
96,993 89,052 186,045 199,88 
82,342 164,699 247,041 20.618 
23.6 3RR OR 412.651 100.769 
24,943 19,921 74,864 &1,646 

34,210 39,792 74,002 83.0] 
13,358 18,020 31,378 10,330 
2,286,815 2,940,823 3,101,346 


654,008 


the 100,043-ton daily rate of the 
month before, this was a gain of 
4986 tons per day, or 4.9 per cent. 
It is interesting to note that both 
the total output and average daily 
rate were somewhat better’ than 
during February, 1926. 


On the last day of the month 218 


DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 








Ferro- 

Non- man- Other 

1926 Merchant merchant Spiegel ganese ferro 
Jan. 724,946 2,594,843 7,746 382,924 
Feb. 622,121 2,301,729 7,084 22,309 
Mar. 733,321 2,724,850 7,339 24,064 
April 779,310 2,659,495 7,051 24,134 
May 797,539 2,680,281 6,990 22.979 
June 734,823 2,497,655 5,864 25,378 
July 758,166 2,466,497 8,699 26,873 
Aug. 682,017 2,518,706 4,372 23,557 
Sept. 684,420 2,478,849 2,925 25,218 
Oct. 712,872 2,621,334 6,295 28,444 
Nov. 710,362 2,527,630 7,565 31,903 
Dec. 743,612 2,345,563 7,140 31,727 

Tot. 8,683,509 30,417,432 74,070 319,510 8,826 

1927 

Jan. 745,766 2,355,580 7,486 32,844 

Feb. 654,008 2,286,815 7,008 2G,376. tia 


of the 369 furnaces were in blast, this 
representing an operation of 59.0 per 


cent. Active stacks on Jan. 31 num- 
bered 210, or 56.9 per cent. During 
the month 2 merchant furnaces were 
blown in and 1 blown out or banked. 
Of the nonmerchant, or steelworks 
class, 9 were blown in and 2 blown 


out. Of the total number of furnaces 
active at the close of the month, 53 
were merchant and 165 nonmerchant. 
The corresponding figures for Jan- 
uary were 52 and 158. On the 
last day of February the Steel cor- 
poration was operating 78 furnaces, 


against 71 Jan, 31. 
Stacks blown in during February 
were: In Ohio: Ohio No. 5, Carnegie 


on 


Steel Co.: River Nos. 2 and 8, Cor- 
rigan-McKinney Steel Co. In Penn- 
sylvania: Cambria J. Bethlehem Steel 
Co.; Edgar Thomson C and New 
Castle No. 2, Carnegie Steel Co. In 


Wisconsin: Mayville B, Youngstown 


Sheet & Tube Co. In Illinois: Two 
Gary and two South Works, Illinois 
Steel Co. 

Stacks blown out during the month 
were: In Ohio: One Youngstown 


and Hubbard No. 2. Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. In Illinois: Iroquois No. 
5, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
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improvement in the automotive in- 


January, 1926. Stocks on hand were 


7 Twenty-Seven Employes dustry is largely reflected in these reduced from: 99 per cent of normal in 
25 Receive Awards figures. December to 91.4 per cent in January. 
e Twenty-seven employes of the Gen- ai Ae: * aoe sige sa on hand were 
0 eral Electric Co. on March 4 were Lets By-Product Ovens of GRE ee ee 
é awarded Charles A. Coffin foundation A contract for the desien and erec- 





certificates of merit for their out- 
standing services toward the increase 
of the company’s efficiency or progress 
in the electrical art during 1926. With 
each certificate went four shares of 
General Electric common stock. Nine 
awards were to workmen, two to fore- 
men, eight to engineers, five to com- 
mercial men, and three to administra- 
tive employes. The Charles A. Coffin 


tion of a by-product eceke and gas 
plant for the Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been awarded 
the Koppers Construction Co., Pitts- 
burgh. The plant will include 74 
Becker-type combination coke and gas 
ovens and nine Koppers-type gas pro- 
ducers, with a complete coal and coke 
handling system and complete equip- 
ment for the recovery of by-products. 


New Army Specifications 
Are Approved 


Washington, March 1.—The_ tech- 
nical committee of the army ordnance 
department has approved a revision 
of the general specifications for met- 
als and metal products for use by 
the war department. A _ revision of 
all metal specifications has been in 





the foundation was founded by the com- The plant will have a capacity of 1750 progress for some time, the purpose 
of pany in 1922. The awards include tons of coal daily and gas output of being to arrange standard forms for 
ont. yearly prizes in the electric railway 20,000,000 cubic feet a day. use by the War department, reduce 
> and power fields, and a number of ee F the number of kinds of authorized 
uy annual fellowships in American uni- steel and to prescribe such steel as in 
— versities. January Melt Reduced most eaten commercial use. 
218 aie Operations in foundries represented 
’ by the Ohio State Foundrymen’s asso- Providence Engineering society, 

—— Detroit Employment Up ciation declined from 82.4 per cent of Providence, R. I., held its eleventh 

Plants employing two-thirds of the normal in December to 71.3 per cent annual banquet at the Providence 
taal labor in the Detroit district were em- in January. In January, 1926, oper- Biltmore hotel, Feb. 17. The princi- 
Tro ploying 222,376 persons in the week ations were 76 per cent. Stocks re- pal speaker was Armistead K. Baylor, 
= ended Feb. 22. This was a gain of ceived declined from 72 per cent in General Electric Co., who outlined the 
942 3038 over the preceding week but a December to 62 per cent of normal in tremendous strides made by science 
po loss of 48,019 from a year ago. The January, compared with 64 per cent in and scientific research. 
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EVENTY-EIGHT representatives of 61 foundries 
in seven states participated in the first annual table discussions were: R. S. 
foundry conference under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Feb. 1-4. 





Prof. R. S. 


Speakers at general meetings and leaders of round- 


Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; H. W. Dietert, United 
States Radiator Corp., Detroit; William S. Ford and 


McPherran, Allis- 


A. E. Murphy, William S. Ford & Co., engineers and 
managers, Milwaukee; C. A. Busche, Prime Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee; W. J. McNeill, Federal Malleable Co., 
West Allis, Wis.; A. T. Baumer, Milwaukee Steel 
Foundry Co., Milwaukee; C. I. Wesley, Wesley Steel 
Treating Co., Milwaukee; Carl Johnson, Gisholt Ma- 
chine Co., Madison; and the following professors of 
the University of Wisconsin: F. E. Turneaure, 
dean, College of Engineering; R. S. McCaffery, J. F. 
Oesterle, department of metallurgy; W. H. Dudley, 
university library, and S. W. Gilman, department of 
economics. 


y McCaffery, of the university’s department of metal- 
lurgy, was in general charge, with the co-operation 
of the College of Engineering and the University 
Extension division. 

Features of the conference included an address by 
Glenn Frank, president of the university; a motion 
picture, followed by discussion, showing the triplex 
process of producing electric steel; demonstrations in 
the materials testing laboratory; inspection trips to 
the plants and foundries of the Gisholt Machine Co., 
| and the Madison-Kipp Co., manufacturers of lubri- 


cators. 


te ee OE | 
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Iron Imports Are Diminishin 


January Total of 63,452 Tons Marks Fifth Consecutive Monthly Decline and Is 
Smallest Since November, 1924—Exports Continue Heavy with 215,235 Tons 
Shipped—Tubular Products and Tin Plate Feature Shipments 


MPORTS of iron and steel products 
by the United States continue to 
diminish from the heavy rate which 
produced for 1926 the third largest 
annual total on record. Receipts in 
January totaled 63,452 tons, the light- 
est since November, 1924, when 34,- 
300 tons was imported. The January 
figure also marks the fifth consecutive 
monthly decline from August, when 
91,578 tons was received and was con- 
siderably under January, 1926 at 79,- 
067 tons. 
Decreased pig iron importations are 


mainly responsible for the dropping 
import total. In January 9326 tons 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 
1927 1926 

Imports Exports Imports Exports 

Jan. 63,452 215,235 79,067 174,585 
Feb. = : ‘ 100,213 157,187 
March ........ ‘ a 93,107 169,438 
April . —_ .. 107,636 194,449 
May ' . 108,781 173,418 
June ; were 124,215 159,506 
July 82,411 194,717 
Aug. : . 91,578 171,588 
Sept. . “ nati 85,484 182,071 
Oct. , 81,830 72,070 
Nov * as iin 81.259 219,830 
Dec 75,559 198,189 
Totals 63,452 215,235 1,111,090 2,167,048 


of pig iron was brought in from 


abroad. The marked change from last 
year is evident on comparing that 
total with the 48,423-ton figure for 


January, 1926. Cast iron pipe, which 
had been imported heavily in 1926, 
fell off from 12,094 tons in December 
to 9534 tons in January. Finished 
steel imports increased slightly, steel 
bars gaining from 6337 to 6560 tons; 
hoops, bands and scrolls from 2885 to 
2946 tons; structural shapes from 10,- 
454 to 11,363 tons, and rails and splice 
bars from 982 to 2744 tons. The only 
large drop in imports other than in 
pig iron and cast iron pipe 
ferromanganese and alloys. In 
uary 1201 tons of these materials was 
imported, compared with 7411 tons in 
January. 

Exports in January aggregated 215,- 
235 tons, the third largest monthly 
total in the past four years. Featur- 
ing the January total were the heavy 
shipments of tin plate and tubular 
products. Tin plate exports increased 
from 31,735 tons in December to 41,- 
874 tons in January, while boiler tubes 
and welded pipe gained from 31,228 
to 41,285 tons. Steel bar, galvanized 

sheet and steel rail exports 


612 


was in 
Jan- 
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marked an increase in January over 
December. 
Japan was a large buyer in January 


ORIGIN OF PIG IRON IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Jan. Dec. 
Germany ....... ‘ 5,272 10,218 
Netherlands peieenibe ‘ 3,700 2,699 
SWEET .....cccccccce000. 108 505 
British India ...... ae 24¢ 203 
Mexico . . . 70 
United Kingdom , ; 40 
Totals 9,326 14,783 
ORIGIN OR IRON ORE IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Jan. Dec 
Norway 69,640 
United Kingdom 70 : 
Canada ; 338 556 
Sweden 22,973 14,114 
Cuba 42,000 50,000 
Chile 110,300 110,000 
Mexico | ae oes 
Algeria and Tunis 29,900 15,900 
Germany 1,573 
Spain 1,196 
Newfoundland 10,269 
Brazil 436 
Totals 295,480 205,035 
ORIGIN OF MANGANESE IMPORTS 
Concentrates 
Gross Tons 
Jan. Dex 
Germany 2 
Russia 2,547 
Brazil 3,386 8,337 
British India 2,569 4,907 
gritish West Africa 7,652 8,157 
United Kingdom 15 
Canada 48 
Chile : R58 
Totals 16,156 26,971 
ORIGIN OF FERROMANGANESE IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Jan. Dec. 
France ‘ 5 44 11 
United Kingdom 90 5 
Canada 1,067 3,219 
Norway 4,107 
Sweden ; 40 
Italy , : 29 
Totals 1,201 7,411 
ORIGIN OF IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Ingots, 
Cast Steel Steel blooms, 
iron pipe bars scrap ete. 
Belgium 1.612 3,316 = 53 
France 7,922 937 Oe 684 
Germany 1,385 125 39 
Netherlands 242 i = 
Sweden 518 39 118 
United Kingdom 130 2,150 17 
Canada : . . 3,086 . 
British India 520 
Totals 9,534 6,560 5,920 944 


taking 26,651 tons of American iron 


and steel. Canada took 56,213 tons. 
North and Central America and the 


West Indies took 78,597 tons, the Far 


also East 61,005 tons, South America 56,- 
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008 tons, 
Africa 2332 tons. 

Of the 9326 tons of pig iron im- 
ported by the United States in Jan- 
uary, 5272 


0414 


Europe 17,298 tons, and 


tons came from Germany 


IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL 


Gross Tons 
Jan,, Dec., Jan., 
1927 1926 1926 
Pig iron ee pone 9,326 14,783 48,423 
Ferromanganese and al- 
_ alloys : ' piited 1,201 7,411 2,631 
FerrosilicoOn  ...........s:0000000. 957 1,341 424 
Ferrochrome .. alieiniae 359 : 50 
Scrap 5,920 6,407 2,961 
Iron slabs es , 25 
Steel ingots, bicoms. . .... - Va 
billets, ete 944 1,675 1,939 
Steel bars Mase 6.560 6,337 6.72 
Structural shapes 11,363 10,454 5,093 
Iron’ bars ‘ 632 590 64 
Wire rods 1,512 868 1,173 
Hoops, bands, and 
scrolls - 2,946 2,885 921 
Boiler and other plate 452 795 271 
Sheets, skelp, and saw 
plate 1,646 1,615 709 
Tinplate 23 70 2 
Rails and splice bars 2,744 982 1,435 
Cast iron pipe 9,534 12,094 2 005 
Other pipe and tubes 5,146 5,318 2,251 
Barbed wire ‘ 459 206 920 
Round iron and_ steel 
wire paoane 185 506 287 
Steel telegraph and tel- 
ephone wire 23 3 i 
Flat wire and strip steel 344 187 216 
Wire rope and strand 117 61 52 
Wire cloth and screen- 
ing . ae : 48 107 12 
Other’ wire . cies 21 7 162 
Nails, tacks and staples 526 456 22 
3olts, nuts, rivets and 
washers ; pices 21 4 1 
Castings and forgings 443 385 364 
Total 63,452 75,572 79,117 
IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 
Gross Tons 
From January 
1927. 
Austria 48 
selgium ° 19,092 
Czechoslovakia ae sadebe 60 
France ; 11,927 
Germany . 17,347 
italy = ..... ‘ 22 
Netherlands. : eee ; 4,521 
Norway a. gedit 6 
Sweden 1,284 
United Kingdom 2 867 
Canada . 5,471 
Panama , ; ere 19 
Dominican Republic 15 
India ..... 4 E : 771 
Hongkong he ' 1 
Japan including Chosen pitee 1 
Total 63,452 


3700 tons from Netherlands, 246 tons 
from British India and 108 tons from 
Sweden. Chile supplied 110,300 tons 
of the 295,480-ton total for iron ore. 
Norway furnished 69,640 tons, Cuba 
42.000 tons, and Algeria and Tunis 


29,900 tons. British West Africa 
shipped 7652 tons of manganese to 


the United States of 16,156 tons im- 
ported by the latter country. Brazil 





O Bn) 


re. 





supplied 3386 tons, British India 2569 
tons and Russia, 2547 tons. 





__ 


Gross Tons 









Jan., 
1927 

Pig iron, not including 

ferTroallOyS § ........cccsereee 3,734 
Ferromanganese and 

spiegeleisen 55 
ee re 3,735 
Ingots, blooms, 

etc. 3,212 
Iron bars Enaicsa 432 
EE WHRET) cssccscssencssvesssesece 12,337 
Alloy steel bars. ........... 490 
SE GOMER icageszs sensiaioes 2,319 
I is usa nnash inion Vedheaiseuts . 10,470 
Galvanized sheets _........ 19,474 
Black steels sheets ........ 15,506 
Black iron sheets ......... 1,570 
Hoops. bands, and strip 4,037 
Tin plate, terne plate.. 41,874 
Structural shapes, plain 9,048 
Structural materials, fab- 

OS eee 4,985 
SE MMOD sssccc suse nspusbond 425 
Steel rails sitiveuintietadns’ « See 
Rail fastenings, switch- 

ae. a 3,164 
Boiler tubes and weld- 

ed pipe a eeelaia curiae 41,285 
Malleable iron screwed 

pipe fittings ; 1,015 
Cast iron screwed pipe 

SIN. igiaptneadhinseds sees 525 
Cast iron pressure pipe 

and fittings seas 812 
Cast iron soil pipe and 

fittings : saat 436 
Plain wire vavuravetee’ 2,24 
Barbed wire and woven 

wire fencing - 2,222 
Wire cloth and screen- 

ing cnaieg 239 
Wire rope . 72 
Insulated wire and cable 32 
Other wire and manu 

facturers of . ‘ 584 
Wire nails : 770 
Nails other than wire 647 
Tacks i ‘ 111 
Horseshoes 37 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, ex- 

cept track ie 1,002 
Car wheels and axles 1,115 
Iron castings ‘ 770 
Steel castings 421 
Forgings 211 


Total 


DESTINATION 
Gross Tons 
Country of destination 
North and Central America and 
the West Indies 


Canada and Newfoundland 
Cuba 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

Salvador 

Panama 


sritish West Indies 
Other West Indies 
Other Central America 


South America 


Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile toa 
RCOT IID cccssciscoceoncss 
Peru 


Europe 


France 

Italy 

Rumania 

Russia 

ae 

United Kingdom 

Other Europe 
Far East 


RII? cs cx cechgass sesconss vape> 
MPTRIGES, DEOIRGO: cvcessicssscccssestescess 
RNS Stee 
Dutch East Indies 

EE Se eo 
Japan and Chosen 
NNN ois teccacnasisenncoceossus 
Philippine Islands = 
Other Asia and far eastern 


Dec., 
1926 


2,651 


17,163 
19,545 
2,717 
3,209 
31,735 
10,617 
6,843 
406 
19,445 


2,853 


31,228 


215,235 198,191 


OF EXPORTS 


Jan., 
1927 


nS 


4,270 
61,005 


3,963 
2,745 
8,786 
6,744 
4,323 
26,651 
311 
4,367 


EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL 


Jan., 
1926 


1,663 


30 
6,397 


9,102 
16,408 
13,638 

1,709 

4,663 
21,143 
10,049 


9,278 
285 
9,195 


3,999 
32,052 
907 
865 


1,114 


48 


1,004 
2,119 
698 
358 


148 


174,585 


Jan., 
1926 


80,396 


55,030 
7,191 
6,291 
3.969 
8,460 
1,208 

754 
1,631 
862 
39,167 


9,182 


904 


43,133 
1,621 
1,250 
3,025 
8,944 
5,891 

21,628 

10 
5,466 
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DESTINATIONS OF IRON 


AND STEEL EXPORTS 


Gross Tons 


Galvanized P1 






Countries Rails sheets fab 
MIN ncgukiniveniiexixidavianasten’, ¢ Sone 1,670 
MI isk tevdichesveeosneatapsacevaas 120 
Brasil « ...cccscese F 1,070 
British India 1,524 
British South Africa 52 


British Malaya 
Canada 
Central 
Chile 
CRIBS. ccccssccs 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Dutch East Indies 
Dutch West Indies 
FRM. nis tovcnitecdcascsnicsasicneecosees 
Other Europe 
Italy 


Japa 
Java 


Mexico 
Norway 
Other South America 






America 








n ineluding Chosen 
and Madura 














Tin, Steel 

ates notterne’ sheets, Barbed Steel Steel 
ricated plate black wire bars scrap 
6,682 ae cote oosalll 
1,869 5? ae. eee ° 
2,758 17 298 ‘ 
GB end OS eee 
4.173 6,029 2,171 
diatoue 75 Aecadaiie 
ae” we, ee. ae 
1,584 129 107 
One kage oqvenees 
27 ae. we Il 
keane 40 insane annette siieitinied m 
cavalo SS naa 106 ‘thectladi 24 ectiies 
sbeae 2,245 mone he avoidant hiiniads mn 
aE oe 483 tobnidiie pier Wr nein coli 
uted 9,338 7,373 soveebad 41 984 
esis 1,329 wena cuilaibiens oneness enone 
3 1,575 207 159 56 30 

iscbiiaee. - eeiabiane 16 pare 
51 21 ) Soe. °° wie 
Whit 345 2,735 6 139 oa eas 
neies 2,186 179 ciniaiiaas 3,693 396 
5,300 <> “meget RS | edleas SO egg 
eats 82 sana oceania Leman eo 
826 41,874 15,506 1,661 12,337 3,735 





ee ee ee 5 Ulead ere 
Philippine Islands SOG ae 
WCU MDOT ees saisccsrsscenscs  aicae cl on 
PURE os ssscscietseresvestveseipvisicis” SL Pe 
Venezuela Re he ee 
13,387 19,474 7 
ATI © Govcmnckeae te 3,115 298 
BENIN, Seance 2,332 1,413 
British South Africa .............. 769 ; 985 
8) RR wii Se TD 398 207 
Portuguese East Africa ............ 881 137 
Other AEM Oi ene 284 R4 


Electrical Production 





Magazine is 


the name of a 24-page publication is- 


sued 


by the Electrical League of 


Cleveland. This is a monthly maga- 
zine devoted to electrical light, heat 
and power as means of speeding pro- 
duction, lessening costs and improving 
products in industrial plants. The 
first issue is dated February, 1927. 
Headquarters of the Electrical League 
are in the Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 








Exports of Metalw 


(In number except wher 


Lathes ; Si beagis: ghanateamasticgieaoaktpac 
Boring and drilling machine tools 
Planers, shapers, and slotters ..... bale 
Punching and shearing machines 
Gear-cutting machines 
Milling machines seshunainiiekases sada 
Bunching and shearing machines 
POWeEF BAMMETS  ....cccccccccccssccccscccee ‘ Reticnnden 
Other meta] working machinery and parts, Lbs. 
Engine lathes cis 
TCS CIN esis sisscsiaccateties 
Other lathes saNnald aia candnee combats uaaiagoau hau oeaale 
Vertical boring mills and chucking machines 
Thread-cutting and automatic screw machines 
Knee and column type milling machines... 
Other milling machines Lada eaveseneosbekd 
Disk type gear-cutting machines ....... 
Other gear-cutting machines 
Vertical drilling machines 
Radial drilling machines 
Sensitive drilling machines 

Other drilling machimes. o........ccccccccccccccccccecce 
Metal-sawing and cutting-off machines 











Shapers and _ slotters 

RINE. vcnuesannensecnebacnians . - 
External cylindrical grinding machines 
Internal grinding machines  .........cccccccccceeee 


Metal-working tool-sharpening machines 
Other metal-grinding machines, pounds 
Sheet metalworking machines, pounds 
Plate metalworking machines, pounds ........ 
Rod or wireworking machines, pounds 
Forging machinery, pounds 
Rolling-mill machinery, pounds 
Foundry and molding equipment, 
Other power-driven metalworking 
and parts, pounds 
Hand or foot 


pounds.... 
machinery 


operated metalworking ma- 


chinery and parts, pounds 
portable tools 
metalworking 


Pneumatic 
Other portable 
pounds 
Chucks faf machine tools 
Reamers, -eutters, drills, taps, dies, and oth- 
er met#working tools, pounds 








“Not Kisted separately prior to Jan., 1926. 


orking Machinery 


e otherwise designated) 
Seven months 


through 
Jan., 1927 Jan., 1926 Jan., 1927 Jan., 1926 





204,914 
107,519 

29,295 
365,151 400,284 
739,170 
747,175 


4,318,643 
441,409 31,344* 
133,837 20,529” 

3,346,753 

3,299,074 

5,177,200 


241,394 2,119,358 


450,624 818,346 4,388,203 818,346" 


62,802 
1,335 


33,881 
1,883 


226,745 
9,112 


33,881* 
10,223 


19,006 
2,092 


6,444 
2,090 


208,041 
5,732 


6,444* 
12,555 
240,440 


1,705,372 2,029,696 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Everette Lee DeGolyer, New President, Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 














LECTION to the presidency of one of the largest 

engineering societies in the United States is the 
distinction that has been attained by E. L. 
DeGolyer. Fundamentally a geologist and a 
petroleum authority, he was selected to head 
the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers for 1927, in the convention held at New York, 
Feb. 14-17. 

He rose to prominence rapidly in the petroleum in- 
dustry since his first identification with it in 1907. Since 
1914 he has done extensive consulting geological work, 
but lately has been obliged to reduce his consulting 
practice due to the demands of his regular business upon 
his time. Mr, DeGolyer did pioneer work in the science 
of locating salt domes with seismographs and explosives 
in the gulf coast district. His perfection and application 
of the seismograph and sound survey, or geophysical 
method has reduced materially the task of locating new 
oil fields. 

Mr. DeGolyer was born in Greensburg, Kans., in 1886. 
Following his education in the primary schools of Joplin, 
Mo., to which his parents moved shortly after his birth, 
he enrolled in the class of 1909, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. Before completing his collegiate work 
he left the university to join the United States geologi- 
cal survey in Wyoming. Following studies of mining in 
Colorado, Montana, Oklahoma and North Dakota, Mr. 

! DeGolyer went to Mexico as geologist for the Mexican 
‘Eagle Oil Co. 
: He left the Mexican connection as chief geologist in 





RIMARILY a geologist and expert 

in the petroleum industry he has 
attained added distinction in his selec- 
tion to head one of the country’s larg- 
est engineering societies. 


IS entire career has been identified 

with oil, since his attendance ‘at 
the University of Oklahoma. He has 
done much writing on this industry. 


UMEROUS clubs and _ societies 

have drawn his membership and 
support, including those on geology, 
petroleum and science. 


1914 to launch his own consulting practice, specializing 
on the financial appraisement of oil companies. The 
Amerada Petroleum Corp. was organized by Mr, DeGolyer 
in 1919 for the Lord Cowdray interests in London. He 
was made vice president and general manager. About 
a year ago he was elected president and continues in that 
capacity for the Amerada Corp., Amerada Petroleum 
Corp., and its subsidiaries, and the Geophysical Re- 
search Corp. In addition he is vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Rycade Corp. and also of the Rycade 
Oil Corp. 

Mr. DeGolyer is noted as a collector of rare volumes. 
He has an extensive collection of books dealing with 
ancient history and literature of Mexico, in which coun- 
try he had first hand contact with many of the sub 
jects described, such as the ruins of the Aztecs. His 
collections of Kipling and Hardy are valued highly by 
him. He has also a large collection of first editions 
and of works of modern authors. 

In addition to his activities in the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Mr, DeGolyer 
is president of the American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists; fellow, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; member, Society of Economic 
Geologists, British Institute of Petroleum Technologists, 
and New York Academy of Science. He is a member also 
of the Engineers and Bankers clubs of New York; Cosnos 
club, Washington; and the Upper Montclair and Braid- 
burn Country clubs at Montclair, N. J. His home is 
in Montclair, N. J. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








been appointed assistant gen- 

eral manager of sales of the 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Guthridge has been associated 
with the Oliver company for the past 
28 years, recently filling the posi- 
tion of assistant sales manager. 


9 LARENCE E. GUTHRIDGE has 


* * * 

Robert P. Page Jr. has been elected 

president of the Autocar Co., Ard- 

more, Pa., succeeding the late L. L. 

Woodward. Mr. Page has been with 
the Autocar Co. since 1912. 


th i ” 


R. H. Bourne, formerly vice presi- 
dent and. sales Whiting 
Corp., Harvey, Ill., now is senior 
vice president, and will devote his 
entire time to sales of the Grindle 
Fuel Equipment Co, and Joseph Har- 
rington Co., subsidiaries. 

N. S. Lawrence, formerly vice 
president and assistant sales manager, 
now is vice president and sales man- 
ager in charge of sales for the Whit- 
ing Corp. and Swenson Evaporator 
Co. lines, the latter company being 
another subsidiary of the Whiting 
organization. Mr. Lawrence will be 
assisted by A. H. McDougall, vice 
president and consulting engineer, and 
R. E. Prussing, vice president in 
charge of district offices and agents. 


manager, 


« * 

O. Carter Berry, chief engineer 
of the Wheeler-Schebler Carburetor 
Co., Indianapolis, was to become chief 
of the engine division of the Buick 
Motor Co., Flint, Mich., March 1. 
He has been with the Indianapolis 
company six years, coming from De- 
troit where he was connected with 
the Hupmobile Co. 


k 7” * 


John Johnston, Potter & Johnston 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I, has 
been added to the board of directors 
of the Puritan Life Insurance Co., 
with home offices at Providence, R. I. 
Henry D. Sharpe, president and 
treasurer of Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the insurance company. 

* ok “* 
Lewis Buckley Stillwell was re- 


elected chairman of the Engineering 
Foundation, research agency of the 


national societies of civil, mining, me- 
chanical, and electrical engineers, at 
the annual meeting of the foundation 
held in the Engineering Societies 
building, New York, Feb. 17. Mr. 
Stillwell, a New York engineer re- 
siding in Lakewood, N. J., is past- 
president of the American Institute of 




















D. L. MATHIAS 


Whose Recent Connection With Mackintosh- 
Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh, was announced 
in last week's issue 


Electrical Engineers and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Consulting Engi- 
neers. He is a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, a graduate of Lehigh univer- 
sity, and a life trustee of Princeton 
university. 

Arthur D. Little, founder and pres- 
ident of the Arthur D. Little Labora- 
tories, Cambridge, Mass., and inven- 
tor of many chemical processes, was 
elected a vice chairman. George A. 
Orrok, a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metailurgical Engineers, and_ the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
was re-elected a vice chairman. 

J. Vipond Davies, representing the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers and the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, and Dean Arthur 
M. Greene Jr. of the Princeton School 
of Engineering were named again as 


members of the executive committee. 

Other officers elected were: Direc- 
tor and secretary, Alfred D. Flinn; 
treasurer, Jacob S. Langthorn; assist- 
ant treasurer, Harry A. Lardner. 

New members of the foundation 
board to represent the United Engi- 
neering society, are William H. Burr, 
consulting engineer, formerly pro- 
fessor of civil engineering at Colum- 
bia university; George L. Knight of 
the Brooklyn Edison Co., New York, 
and Alva C. Dinkey, president of Mid- 
vale Co., Philadelphia. 


* ba * 


George M. Johnson, for 20 years 
with the Clinton, Mass., works of the 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co., the last 
six years as superintendent of the 
plant, has been transferred to the 
sales department of the company. 
He is succeeded as superintendent at 
the Clinton works by Frank Wood- 
man, assistant superintendent for two 
years. 

bd * *” 

Mason P. Rumney, vice president 
and director of the Detroit Steel 
Products Co., Detroit, has been elec- 
ted president of the Detroit Railway 
& Harbor Terminals Co., that city. 
William J. Hogan, former president, 
was elected chairman of the board. 
Mr. Rumney is a member of the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, American Society for Steel 
Treating and Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 

* * * 

J. M. Williams, for 19 years at- 
tached to the Mellon National bank, 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed secre- 
tary of the industrial division of the 
Pittsburgh chamber of commerce. This 
division works jointly with the new 
industries committee, of which Robert 
Garland, president of the Garland Mfg. 
Co., is chairman, and with the manu- 
facturers’ committee of which T. J. 
Gillespie, president of the Lockhart 
Iron & Steel Co., is chairman. 

* * *” 

J. Ramsey Speer was_ re-elected 
president of the Mackintosh-Hemphill 
Co., Pittsburgh, to the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting, Feb. 15. F. H. 
Moyer, vice president, D. H. Baum, 
secretary and treasurer and James 
C. McFee assistant secretary, were 
other officers returned. Directors in- 
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clude the first three officers and H. V. 
Blaxter, 
Haslam, Charles McKnight Jr., Sam- 
uel McMillen and W. C. Rice. 


* * * 


William A. Knapp was elected vice 
president of the Butler Mfg. Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., at a recent direc- 
tors’ meeting. He formerly was sec- 
retary, having joined the company 16 
years ago as secretary to C. R. But- 
ler. 

Fred A. Rufi, just elected secre- 
tary, joined the Butler company 18 
years ago as a cost clerk, and recent- 
ly was assistant first vice president. 
Mr. Knapp will continue in charge 
of sales and advertising and Mr. Rufi 
will continue to direct purchases. 

* * * 

J. Ross Pilling, vice president of 
Pilling & Co., Philadelphia, sailed 
Feb, 26 for a trip to Cuba, Jamaica 
and Panama. 


* * * 
E. C. Andrews, president of the 
Jacob Dold Packing Co. and_ the 


Niagara Radiator & Boiler Co., Buf- 
falo, sailed last week for England. 
* * »* 
Ledyard Heckscher, president, Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, 
has sailed for a cruise of the West 


Indies, 
ek - = 


C. K. Woodbridge, president 
director of the Dictaphone Corp., New 
York, has been elected executive vice 
president and general manager of the 


and 


Electric Refrigeration Corp., Detroit. 
* ae * 
W. S. Shelow, for 20 years with 


Eaton, Rhodes & Co., Cincinnati, has 
joined the Ashland By-Product Coke 
Co., Ashland, Ky., as metallurgist, ef- 
fective Feb. 1. 


* * &* 

E. K. Davis, R. E. Withers and 
G. R. Gibbons have been added to 
the directorate of the Aluminum Co, 
of America, Pittsburgh. Other direc- 


tors were re-elected. 
- ” a 


Albert B. Schultz was elected a 
director of the New Jersey Zinc Co., 
New York, to succeed the late Edwin 
M. Squier, at the recent annual board 
of directors meeting. 

* * a 

C. L. Glasgow, Nashville, Mich., 
has been named president of the 
Michigan Retail Hardware associa- 
tion for 1927, succeeding G. W. Mc- 
Cabe, Petosky, Mich. 


7 * ” 

John E. Galvin, president of the 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Lima, O., re- 
cently was elected president of the 
Lima Manufacturers’ association. 

L. A. Larsen, vice president and 
treasurer of Lima Locomotive Works 
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John W. Chalfont, E. H. 


Inc., Lima, was elected secretary and 
treasurer, and E. N. Pierce, secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the loco- 
motive works, was elected assistant 
secretary and _ treasurer. 

* * * 


Henry C. Atkins, president of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, saw and 
lumber machinery manufacturers, re- 
cently was elected president of the 
Indianapolis community fund. 

+ * »” 

J. €. Buck has joined the Chicago 
office of the Cyclops Steel Co., Titus- 
ville, Pa., as sales engineer. L. S. 
Nutting is district manager at Chi- 
cago, with headquarters at 565 Wash- 
ington boulevard. 


: * * 

A. 8S. Kurtz, for 26 years with the 
Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa., and 
lately district sales manager cover- 


ing eastern states, was honored with 
a testimonial dinner Feb. 17 at the 
Machinery club, New York. 

* * * 


Paul B. Morgan, president and 


treasurer of the Morgan Construction 


Co., Worcester, Mass., and Charles 
L. Allen, president of the Norton 
Co., that city, have been added to 
the executive committee of the Wor- 
cester Polytechnical institute. 
oe - *k 

E. S. Black has rejoined the Amer- 

ican Manganese Steel Co., Chicago 


Heights, Ill., with his headquarters at 
the home offices. His new duties 
will be in connection with mechanical 
and sales consulting engineering prac- 
tice. 

A. H. Exton also has rejoined the 
American Manganese _ organization. 
He will hold the position of chief en- 
gineer. 


* * * 


Frank B. Baird, president of the 
Buffalo Union Furnace Co., Buffalo, 
has been awarded the 1927 chancel- 
lor’s medal of the University of Buf- 
falo, for having performed the most 
distinctive act of 1926 for his com- 
munity. Mr. Baird was given the 
award for his part in bringing about 
construction of the Buffalo-Fort Erie 
peace bridge, now nearing construc- 
tion. The award is regarded as the 
highest community honor in Buffalo. 
* » * 

J. Fulton Johnson, for the past 
seven years with the Salisbury Axle 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y., has resigned, 
effective March 1. He went to the 
Jamestown company in 1919 after 
service with the Paige-Detroit Motor 
Car Co., Detroit, and at his retire- 
ment was purchasing agent for the 
Salisbury organization. He retains 
directing interest as president and 


treasurer of the Pearl City Paint &@ 
Glass Co., and Louis Lucas Co. Ing,, 
both of Jamestown. 

W. B. Philo has been made pur- 
chasing agent of the Salisbury Axle 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y., to succeed 
Mr. Johnson. 

* * cd 

John E. Dalrymple, recently retired 
from the vice presidency in charge of 
traffic of the Canadian National rail- 
ways, has been appointed president 
of Canada Coal Ltd., a new Canadian 
steam and gas coal company which igs 
affiliated with the North American 
Coal Corp., Cleveland. The North 
American and Canadian companies 
sell the products of the Pittsburgh 
Terminal Coal Co., a grade of coal 
of the Powhatan Mining Co., and 
also coal of the W. C. Atwater & Co, 
and Standard Island Creek Coal Co. 

* * + 

George W. Llewellyn has been ap- 
pointed district manager for 
Michigan by the Seneca Iron & Steel 
Co., Buffalo, manufacturer of steel 
sheets. The Seneca company has taken 
larger quarters at 2-236 General Mo- 
tors building, Detroit, where Mr. Llew- 
ellyn will have his headquarters. 

George M. Beard will continue to be 
associated with the Detroit office, 
Harry J. Ward, formerly connected 
with the Detroit office, will cover the 
western Ohio and Indiana territory for 
the Seneca company. His headquar- 
ters will be in Toledo, O. 


* Sg * 


sales 


T. Usami has arrived in New York 
to take over the duties of T. Hirash- 
ima as head of the steel department 
of Mitsui & Co. Ltd., 65 Broadway, 


New York. Mr. Hirashima - shortly 
will leave for Japan where he will 
take up the former duties of Mr. 
Usami as head of the steel depart- 
ment at the company’s headquarters 
in Tokio. The head of the steel de- 
partment of Mitsui & Co. in New 


York is an important post from the 
American export standpoint as Mitsui 
& Co. are large factors in purchasing 
steel and related materials for ship- 
ment to Japan. 


» ad as 
Albert J. Davis, president of the 
Manufacturers and Merchants asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, has been elected 


vice president of the Scullin Steel 
Co. that city. He will succeed George L. 
L. Davis who resigned. For many years 
A. J. Davis has been identified with 
industrial life in St. Louis. In 1918 
he became president of the Employers 


association, an organization advocat- 
ing “open shop” in all industries. 
Since 1921 he has served as presi- 


dent of the Manufacturers and Mer- 
chants association, which post he will 
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‘ resign to enter the Scullin service. 


The duties of George L. L. Davis, 
who was in charge of sales for the 
Scullin company, will be assumed by 
Albert J. Davis. The men are not 


related. 
* * x 


Sidney F. Heckert, a _ Pittsburgh 
architect, has been elected managing 


director of the National Fireproofing 
Co., that city. He will have complete 
charge of the operations of the com- 
pany. New directors elected by the 
stockholders are Norman F. Brown, 
Andrew B. Berger. Directors re-elect- 
ed are H. M. Keasbey of East Orange, 
N. J., and John §S. Craig, of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Mr. Keasbey, one of the founders 
of the company, an officer for many 
years and president for the past eight 
years, has been named chairman of 
the board to succeed Mr. Heckert, who 
has served in that capacity for many 
years. The position of managing di- 
rector, which Mr. Heckert will occupy, 
is newly created. 








Obituaries 








DGAR S. ROBINSON, aged 35 
| eee vice president and secre- 

tary of the Alloy Steel Corp., 
South Chicago, Ill., died Feb. 25 fol- 
lowing a two weeks’ iliness of pneu- 
monia. Mr. Robinson was the son 
of Theodore W. Robinson, vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations, Illinois 
Steel Co., Chicago. The younger Mr. 
Robinson was graduated from Har- 
vard university in 1914 and from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1916. During the war he served 
as a commissioned officer at the 
Great Lakes Naval training station 
and also as a lieutenant in charge 
of construction at the Newport News, 
Va., training camp. Less than a year 
ago, Mr. Robinson became associated 
with the Alloy Steel Corp., organized 
last June, which fabricates alloy steel 
die blocks and specialties. 

* * * 

George R. Nixon, secretary and di- 
rector of the Continental Heater 
Corp., Dunkirk, N. Y., died Feb. 17 
in New York. 

. * * 

Maj. Ira Vaughan, at one time 
head of the Vaughan Machinery Co., 
Peabody, Mass., maker of hide and 
leather machinery, died recently in 
Philadelphia. 


* * me 
Edward Payson Hurd, one of the 
organizers of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., Boston, and long an 
official of the company, died recent- 
ly at his home in Milton, Mass. He 


was 85 years old. 
x * * 


Thomas H. Corcoran, automobile 
lamp manufacturer, died Feb. 22. He 
was formerly president of the Cor- 
coran Lamp Co. and founder of the 
Corcoran Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, manu- 


facturer of sheet metal products. 
* * ok 


Edward I. Braddock, an inventor and 
metallurgist and former resident of 
Winchester, Mass., died recently in 
Cleveland Heights O. He was promi- 
nent in machine manufacturing in New 


England 15 or 20 years ago. He de- 
veloped many processes of tinning, 
galvanizing and similar lines. 
* * * 
John Keffe, 72 years old and organ- 
izer of the American Stove Co., An- 








EDGAR S. ROBINSON 


derson, Ind., died recently at Holly- 
wood, Calif. At the time of his 
death he was secretary-treasurer of 
the company and had been spending 
the winter on the west coast. Mr. 
Keffe was born in Ireland and came 
to America when a boy. 
x * x 
Hugh McLeod, 59, president of the 
Porter Machine Co., Hatfield, Mass., 
died at his home there Feb, 23, fol- 
lowing a brief illness. He was a 
native of Wine Harbor, N. S., and a 
graduate of Worcester Polytechnical 
institute. Entering the employ of 
the Porter Machine Co. as_ superin- 
tendent after his graduation he _ be- 
came a partner and later sole owner. 
His company recently took over the 


Hampshire Mfg. Co., builder of agri- 
cultural implements. He was a direc- 
tor of the Northampton, Mass., bank 


and a trustee of Smith college. 
7~ ad * 


William M. Scott, 78, vice presi- 
dent of the American Hardware & 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh, died Feb. 26 
at Wilkinsburg, Pa. He was born in 
McKeesport, Pa., but had lived in 
Carnegie, Pa., for 27 years. 

* co * 

Fleming Estep Jamieson Jr., 26, 
assistant superintendent of the Ali- 
quippa works, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, died Feb. 25 at 
Bellevue, Pa. He was graduated from 
Cornell university as a mechanical 
engineer in June, 1923. 

* * * 

Albert Ball, whose death Feb. 7, at 
his home in Claremont, N. H., was an- 
nounced in the Feb. 10 issue of IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, was an inventor of 
marked ability. Among his inventions 
were a diamond core drill, diamond 
pointed stone channeling machines and 
gadders for quarrying and excavating, 
coal cutting machinery, several types 
of lathes, a repeating rifle, machinery 
for textile and paper industries, etc. 
Mr. Ball affiliated with J. P. Upham 
& Co., Claremont, in 1868. He was 
connected with that company and the 
Sullivan Machinery Co., its successor, 
for 50 years as chief engineer. He 
retired from the Sullivan company in 
1914. 

* * * 

Lieut. Col. William Mitchell Lewis, 
aged 58, president of the Mitchell- 
Lewis Motor Co., Racine, Wis., which 
began the manufacture of motor cars 
in 1905, died Feb. 14 at Daytona, 
Fla. His father, the late William 
Turnor Lewis, was one of the found- 
ers of the Mitchell & Lewis Wagon 
Co., which was developed into the 
motor company. The Lewis interests 
disposed of their holdings in 1919. 
Colonel Lewis was a graduate of the 
Yale college of law. 
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Current Statistics of Industry 








Fabricated Steel Shape 


Bookings Decline 

Washington, March 1.—Bookings of 
fabricated shapes in January 
were computed at 171,720 the 
lightest in more than a year, accord- 
ing to reports of 189 manufacturers 
to the department of commerce. Ac- 
tual bookings of those fabricators to- 
taled 148,566 tons, or 54 per cent 
of capacity. Shipments were com- 
‘puted at 174,900 tons for December, 
or 55 per cent of capacity, compared 


steel 
tons, 


with 213,060 tons in December. Fur- 
ther comparisons of bookings and 
shipments, by months, follow: 


Actual Percent Computed Shipments 
tonnage of capacity tonnage computed 


2,760,660 2,796,090 


Total 1925 

1926 

Jan. 166,671 58 184,440 206,700 
Feb. 167,287 58 184,440 190,800 
March 190,101 66 209,880 244,860 
April 202,412 70 222,600 244,860 
May 213,451 74 235,320 238,500 
June 209,815 73 232,140 267,120 
July 198,280 69 219,420 263,940 
Aug 229,619 80 254,400 251,220 
Sept 168,689 59 187,620 254,400 
Oct. 182,160 64 203,520 251,220 
Nov. *175,253 61 193,980 222,600 
Dec £202,261 71 225,780 213,060 
(A ee 2,553,540 2,849,280 
1927 

Jan. +148,566 54 171,720 174,900 


tReported by 189 companies with 274,040 
tons monthly capacity. 
*Reported by 214 firms 
285,305 tons. 
tReported 
284,555 tons. 


with a capacity of 


by 213 firms with a capacity of 


Steel Barrel Shipments 


Lower in January 

Washington, March 1.—Production, 
shipments and unfilled orders for 
prompt delivery of steel barrels de- 
clined in January, according to re- 
ports of 28 companies to the depart- 
ment of commerce. Production to- 
taled 529,137 pieces compared with 
539,805 in December, while January 
shipments were 525,518 compared with 
546,392 for December. Unfilled or- 
ders for delivery beyond 30 days, 
however, were the heaviest for any 
month since August, 1924, when the 
department segregated unfilled orders 
into the two present classifications. 

Shipments of steel barrels in Jan- 
uary, reported to the Steel Barrel 
Manufacturers’ association, Cleveland, 
totaled 365,438 pieces, compared with 
403,657 in December. January opera- 
tions were at 51.7 per cent of ca- 
pacity, with 28.7 per cent on I. C. C. 
and 58.4 per cent on light barrels, 
compared with 29.8 for I. C. C. and 
57.6 per cent for light in December. 
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January’s business was valued at $1,- 
245,680 and December’s at $1,304,523. 
Comparisons of department of com- 





merce data follow: ° 

Unfilled orders 
for delivery 
Pro- Ship- within beyond 
duction ments 30days 30 days 
1926 
January ..... 468,722 469,432 431,772 1,884,074 
February .... 522,486 618,104 643,381 1,153,947 
March 622.949 622,312 869,576 1,275,490 
April ..... 602.058 608,056 414,367 864,792 
May 581,962 682,352 417,718 792.097 
June 626.812 624,082 407,184 892.929 
July _..... 585.734 593,611 386.536 907,065 
August 623.037 511,542 368,578 802,420 
September 511,118 608,548 286,160 1,002,271 
October ........ 493,363 497.031 222.491 926,834 
November 510,489 605,383 332.106 1.899.991 
December .... 539,805 546,392 349,491 1,496,496 
1927 

January 529,137 525,518 244,108 1,544,086 


Electrical Orders Gain 


Washington, March 1.—Orders for 
electrical goods, booked during the 
fourth quarter of 1926, were valued 
at $246,711,426, compared with $229,- 
523,549 in the third quarter, as re- 
ported to the department of commerce 
by 72 manufacturers. Total bookings 
in 1926 were valued at $963,852,642 
compared with $900,985,980 in 1925. 
Revised comparisons by quarters since 
1922 follow: 

lst quarter 


2nd quarter 3rd quarter 


29228...... $136,916,613 $158.512,876 $162.056,344 
1923...... 218,122,025 232,587,012 195,701,917 
1924...... 219,357,545 213,560,123 179,228,530 
1925...... 224,470,855 218,599,962 223,043,412 
1926. 251,563,909 236,153,758 229,523,549 
4th quarter Total 
> Se cesseeeeeeee 185,963,811 $643,449,644 
ile ndinadiantiinchinsccimeteen 209,098,357 855,509,311 
1924. a 223,944,902 836,091,100 





900,985,980 
963,852,642 


234,871,751 
246,711,426 


1925. 
Ri easgtcciccrsieedvesenoxchacscsene 


Stoker Sales Drop 
Washington, March 1. 
mechanical stokers in January, total- 


Again 


Sales of 





ing 69, were the lowest since Jan- 
uary, 1925, according to returns of 


12 builders to the department of com- 





merce. The drop was due to declin- 

ing water tube boiler installations 

which in January totaled 51 com- 

pared to 65 in December. Further 

comparisons follow: 

Water 

Stokers Fire tube tube 
sold boilers boilers 

1923 Total 1,464 177 1,287 
1924 Total 1,128 161 967 
1925 Total 1,348 263 1,085 
January, 1926 ............ 72 10 62 
OS ee eee 83 12 71 
March 132 31 101 
April 145 22 123 
May 129 54 75 
June 175 24 151 
July 125 20 105 
August oe 104 25 79 
September ....ccccccccccese 127 81 96 
October ........... enna 112 28 84 
November ........cccscecesees 5 25 60 
DOCRIIBOE  oeevccvsvovecesceese 72 7 65 
FRIIET.  dhalionicasbain’ ees | 289 1,072 
January, 1927 .......... 69 18 51 


Orders for Steel Plates 


Show Improvement 
Washington, March 1.—Fabricated 
plate bookings showed some 
improvement in January over De- 
cember, as reported to the depart- 
ment of commerce by 45 manufac- 
turers, and announced briefly in last 
week’s issue. Increased bookings were 
due largely to a gain in oil storage 
tank 


steel 


construction, this use taking 


14,216 tons in eanuary compared with 
9286 tons. in December. Further 


monthly comparisons of bookings fol- 


low. 
Stocks 
Oil and mis. 
storage Gas Blast cellan- 


Total tanks holders furnaces eous 


1923 total 559,799 303,416 44,576 9.815 149,033 
1924 total 229.221 124.959 43.747 12.601 119.715 
1925 total 367,114 99,134 36,621 12,651 154,186 
1926 
January 27,484 8,316 2,286 1,720 11,132 
February 37,541 10,184 4,068 806 15,227 
March 39,764 12.693 5,048 377 15,163 
April 36,133 6,390 6,261 1,857 *19,627 
May 49.971 16.2438 4,190 1,742 22,312 
June 41,695 11,114 8,282 1,123 17,627 
July 84.213 12.827 1.716 989 15,539 
Aug. 48,138 21,723 1,240 1,728 15,138 
Sept. 35.589 17,038 871 861 10.873 
Oct. *42.007 *23.094 744 994 *12,341 
Nov. *59,897 *25.949 3.851 418 *9,754 
Dec. *27,014 *9,286 1,467 1,791 *10,848 
Total - - — ee 
(year) *479,446*174,857 39,024 14,406*175.576 
1927 
Jan. 33,915 14,216 1,673 638 8,771 


*Revised. 


Malleable Output Steady 


Washington, March 1.—Production 
of malleable castings in January to- 
taled 50,785 tons, compared with 50,017 
tons in December, according to data 
compiled by the department of com- 
merce from 134 manufacturers. Ship- 
ments increased from 43,766 tons in 
December to 48,174 tons in January 
while bookings gained from 40,051 to 








49,776 tons. Further comparisons 
follow: 
Per cent 
Total tons of Total tons Monthly 

1925 produced capacity booked capacity 
Total 

1925 737,532 54.4 653,233 1,355,815 

1926 
January ....... 75,658 68.2 65,738 110,824 
February 66,401 59.2 58,379 110.895 
M ¢ 2 67.4 70.193 110,539 
April 60.4 52.649 110,415 
May : 55.2 49,179 **108,891 
June 02% 55.3 45,548 **110,228 
July BE 61.1 55,766 **108,655 
August ; 52.7 48,922 **109,161 
September 58,376 53.7 47,130 **108.627 
October ........ 57.175 52.6 45.490 **108,.638 
November 45,793 42.7 40,294 %*107,185 
December .... 50,017 48.2 40,051 103,831 
Total wPs 

| Sean’ 728,930 55.7 607,949 1,807,889 

1927 
January ...... 50,785 48.1 49,776 105,669 


**Capacity since May has been based on fol- 
lowing formula: “Total number of units of 
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molding floor space, times average production 
per molder per day per unit of floor space, 
times number of actua] working days per 


month.” 


Steel Castings Bookings 


Jump in January 

Washington, March 1.—Bookings of 
steel castings in January, reported 
to the department of commerce by 
122 companies having 132,500 
monthly capacity, totaled 101,142 tons, 
the heaviest since March, 1926. Book- 
specialties in Jan- 
heaviest that 
Production totaled 
with 81,804 


tons 


ings of railroad 
uary were the 
month in 1926. 
84,050 tons, compared 
tons in December. Further compari- 
sons are based’ on reports of com- 
panies representing more than four- 
fifths of the commercial castings ca- 
pacity of the United States. 

Short tons 


since 


(average monthly) 





Per 
cent of Miscellan- 
Total total ca- Railroad eous 
Year ..bookings pacity bookings bookings 
67 27,600 29,741 
51 21,142 22,626 
72 29,966 84,431 
107 54,645 46,734 
88 34,529 54,313 
105 48,124 62,058 
41 13,692 80,785 
68 33,080 46,183 
25 12,210 17,681 
67 38,890 38,242 
74 40,318 49,447 
62 40,394 39,010 
59 82,102 44,852 
62 31,873 50,647 
PRODUCTION 
——Total—— 
Rail- Miscel- 


Per way spe- laneous 
cent of cialties castings, 





1926 Net tons capacity net tons net tons 
BUEN Siireensetcanese 93,041 70 37,321 55,720 
ee 91,884 69 41,208 50,676 
ae 110,542 83 47,604 62,938 
"a 107.666 81 41,961 65.705 
OS ees 97,405 73 42,425 54,980 
TS ee 94,796 71 34,421 60,375 
July . *86,670 65 30,694 *55,976 
SI wiassthnibinieliluli *80,947 61 26,088 *54,859 
Sept -» "79,036 60 22,837 *56,199 
Oct . *79,342 60 25,737 *53,605 
0 *86,285 65 24,421 *61,864 
Dec *81,804 62 28,699 *53,105 
Total .”1,089,418 68 403,416 *686,002 

1927 
Jan. 84,050 63 32,628 51,422 

BOOKINGS 

1926 
a 108,162 82 51,574 56,588 
AIRS SEIS 94,917 72 41,816 53,101 
er 108,018 81 46,655 61,363 
i 88,453 67 26,715 61,738 
80,337 61 31,388 48,949 
J 69.308 52 16,018 53,290 
July .. *75,889 57 29,266 *46,623 
Aug . *67,634 51 22,998 "44,636 
ee *66,904 50 22.031 *44,873 
SC Tg 56 27,827 *46,371 
EN. cnx cicieaundenal *70.815 53 28,079 *42,736 
Dec *85,747 65 38,111 *47,636 
Total -..*990,382 52 282,478 *607,904 

1°87 
Jan. 101,142 76 48,717 52,425 

Revised. 


Sanitary Ware Sales Up 

Washington, March 1.—Shipments 
of enameled sanitary ware in Jan- 
uary, reported to the department of 
commerce by the 21 manufacturers 
composing the entire industry,  to- 
taled 353,578 pieces, compared with 
256,321 pieces in December and 371,- 
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-time 


640 pieces in January,. 1926. Unfilled 
orders for baths decreased from 49,- 
804 to 47,343 pieces in the December- 
January period, while at the same 
unfilled orders for small ware 
dropped from 127,104 to 117,574 
pieces. 


Washington, March 1.—Total ap- 
parent consumption of babbitt metal 
in January amounted to 4,975,552 
pounds, the heaviest since September, 
as reported to the department of 
commerce by 27 companies. Sales by 
manufacturers increased from 2,917,- 
102 in December to 3,755,861 in Jan- 
uary. Consumption by producers also 
registered a gain. Further compari- 
sons follow: 














Con- 
Total appar- Sales sumption 
entcon- by manu- by pro- 
1925 sumption facturers ducers 
December .......00... 4,878,806 8,910,160 968,646 
FOR cccccscceiewns 62,405,928 48,279,803 14,126,125 
1926 
January 5,152,694 38,708,883 1,444,311 
February 5,139,952 8,867.71@ 1.272.242 
March 5,860,453 4,852.805 1,007,738 
April 5,229,199 8,817.253 1,411,946 
May 4,797,038 8.640.369 1,156,669 
June a 4.963.975 8,633.211 1.80,284 
July... 5.015.464 38,676.664 1,338,800 
ARBOR, . cictcins 4,986,825 3.632.920 1.353.905 
September 5,337,032 8.854.702 1,482,330 
October 4,868,053 $8,529,081 1,338,972 
November 4,3858.127 8.211.227 1.146.990 
December ..........+ 4,012,677 2,917,102 1,095,575 
Total (1926)...... 59,721,579 44,341,907 15,379,672 
1927 
January . 4,975,552 38,755,861 1,219,691 


To Celebrate Anniversary 


One of the sessions of the spring 
meeting of the American Electro- 
chemical society, which is to be held 
at the Hotel Benjamin Franklin, 
Philadelphia, April 28-30, with a 
round table discussion on “Direct 
Production of Alloy Steels from 
Ores.” Dr. Dorsey A. Lyon, bureau 





Convention Calendar 











March 15-18—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Spring group committee meeting at 
Philadelphia. C. L. Warwick, 1815 Spruce 
street, Philadelphia, is secretary. 

March 17-18—National Electrical Manufacturers 
association. Meeting of policies division at 
Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
Alfred E. Waller, 30 East Forty-second street, 
New York, is managing director. 

March 21-23—Concrete Reinforcing Steel insti- 
tute. Third annual meeting at Greenbrier 
hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. M. 
A. Beeman, 485 North Michigan avenue, Chi- 


cago, is secretary. 

April 25-26—National Metal Trades associa- 
tion. Annual convention at Hotel Statler, 
Detroit. J. E. Hyhan, Peoples’ Gas building, 
Chicago, is secretary. 


April 27-29—American Welding society. Annual 
meeting at Engineering Societies building, 
New York. M. M. Kelly, 33 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, is secretary. 

April 28-30—American Electrochemical society. 
Spring meeting at Benjamin Franklin hotel, 
Philadelphia. Colin G. Fink, Columbia uni- 
versity, New York, is secretary. 


of mines, Washington, will be chair- 
man of this session. Another ses- 
sion will be devoted to the “Gaseous 
Reduction of Ores and other Metal 
Compounds,” at which time papers 
will be presented on the reduction 
of iron, nickel, tungsten, molybdenum, 
zinc, tin and other ores. The spring 
meeting marks the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the society and a suit- 
able commemoration program is being 
prepared. 


Committees Will Meet 


Various committees of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials 
will join in a four-day group meet- 
ing to be held at the Bellevue 
Stratford, Philadelphia, March 15-18. 
Among the committees which will 
participate are the following: A-1 
on steel; A-2 on wrought iron; A-3 
on cast iron; A-5 on corrosion of 
iron and steel; A-6 on magnetic 
properties; A-8 on magnetic analysis; 
B-2 on nonferrous metals and alloys; 
B-3 on corrosion of nonferrous metals 
and alloys; D-5 on coal and coke; D-14 
on screen wire cloth; E-4 on metallog- 
raphy; section of E-1 on thin sheet 
metals; section of E-1 on tension test- 
ing; and the sectional committee on 
numbering of steels. 


Boiler Work Is Booked 


New York, March 1.—Erie City 
Iron Works has booked much power 
plant equipment in this district in 
February. It has been awarded the 
equipment for the new Curtis street 
station of the New York Central 
railroad at Buffalo, including three 
623-horsepower horizontal water tube 
boilers arranged for Westinghouse 
stokers; two 150-horsepower horizon- 
tal return tubular boilers with pul- 
verizer equipment and with an en- 
gine and generator, for the Sheffield 
Farms Co., Jamaica, Long Island, 
N. Y.; two 3-drum 300-horsepower 
inclined water tube boilers and an 
engine and generator for the Brook- 
lyn plant of Amalgamated Laundries 
Inc.; two 356-horsepower, 3-drum in- 
clined water tube boilers for the 
Niagara Falls plant of the Certain- 
teed Products Co., and a large num- 
ber of smaller orders. 


Gear Makers Set Meeting 


Announcement has just been made 
that the eleventh annual meeting of the 
American Gear Manufacturers asso- 
ciation will be held at Hotel Hayes, 
Jackson, Mich., May 12-14. T. W. 
Owen, 2443 Prospect avenue, Cleve- 
land, is secretary of the organiza- 
tion. 
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Machinery 


February Sales Surpass January Sales by 
20 to 30 Per Cent—Prospects for March Are 
Better—More Crane Inquiries Received 








USINESS in machine tool and equipment dur- 
Bix February showed a fair 

although January 
a fair month. The gain amounted to between 20 
and 30 per cent, depending upon the type of 
Inquiries on record at pres- 
in volume, 
ficiently good to forecast better sales for March. 


over January, 


machinery handled. 
ent show little change 


New York, March 1.—Business in 
machine tools continues to lag, and 
with little outstanding in the way of 
new inquiry. Perhaps the feature of 
the entire equipment market is the 
increasing inquiry for cranes, particu- 
larly for new and used locomotive 
eranes. One large dealer in used 
equipment reports the receipt of more 
than 25 locomotive crane inquiries 
within the past ten days. Yet here, 
as in machine tools, actual orders have 
been scattered. In overhead cranes, 
the past week has been perhaps the 
slowest from the standpoint of orders 
this year. Attracting interest among 
locomotive crane builders was compe- 
tition on a crane for Wilmington, Del., 
in which bids of three builders fell 
within a spread of $80. It was ap- 
proximately a $14,000 job. 

Railroad buying includes two 48- 
inch carwheel borers for the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, a turret lathe for the 


New York Central, and a 20-inch 
vertical drill press for Baltimore & 


Ohio, recently noted as having issued 
a sizable list. Both orders went to 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., which also 
recently booked a 42-inch x 32-foot 
lathe for a foundry in Pittsburgh; a 
26-inch vertical drill for an agricul- 
tural manufacturer in Chicago and a 
horizontal boring and drilling machine 
for a northern New Jersey truck man- 
ufacturer. 

Other contracts include a jig borer 
for a concern in Waterbury, Conn.; a 
universal bench lathe for a lock manu- 
facturer in New Haven, Conn.; and a 
10-inch x 60-inch thread miller for a 
gear manufacturer in Chicago, all 
going to Pratt & Whitney Co. This 
builder has also booked a die sinker 
for a company at Wellsley, Mass.; an 
automatic Jathe and a duplex cen- 
tering machine for a company at 
York, Pa.; a vertical surface grinder 
for an engine builder at Coscob, N. 
Y.; and a vertical surface grinder 
for the Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa. 


Boston, March 1.—Sales of machine 
tools at Boston have been quiet dur- 
ing the past week, although Connecti- 
cut dealers report increased activity 
and makers of production tools in the 
district now have better orders in hand 
than at any previous time this year. 
One toolmaker had 30 days work ahead 
the first of February, and now has 
orders covering 90 days production. 
Used tools are quiet and local inquiry 
of any kind is far from active. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Pittsburgh, March 1.—No magni- 
tude is reached by machine tool sales 
for the week, but February shows a 
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improvement buy against 


was only 


weeks, 


West. 
noted 


but are suf- 


gain of at least 25 per cent over Jan- 
uary, according to the records of sev- 
eral representative sellers here. Orders 
for one or two tools apiece make up 
the majority of sales, but Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. is proceed- 
ing to purchase additional items on 
its recent large list. Several dealers 
have shared in this business, one late 
order being for two sanders. Penn- 
sylvania railroad bought two large 
plate shears. Standard Seamless Tube 
Co., Economy, Pa., is endeavoring to 
locate suitable used equipment. Balti- 
more & Ohio railroad will not close 
for another two weeks. Two or three 
single crane orders are noted, action 
being deferred on the larger crane 
lists until middle or late March. 
Chicago, March 1.—<Activity of the 
machine tool market continues on an 
even keel, with the February average 
only slightly above that of January. 
The most satisfactory part of the 
business is that it is well scattered, 
both geographically and industrially. 
Inquiries are substantial in number, 
among them quite a few for heavier, 
single-purpose machines. Machine 
shops appear to be doing a _ good 
business. Iilinois Steel Co. list 
still is under consideration, but 
no other large industrial inquiry is 
out. Railroad buying has not yet 
materialized, although several radial 
drills have been placed by a structural 
fabricator and a motor manufacturer 


| | 
| CRANE ORDERS PLACED 
i 


——J 

















Two 6-ton grab bucket hoists for barge un- 
loading towers for Carnegie Steel Co., Clair- 
ton, Pa., to Heyl & Patterson Inc. 

Among single orders were: 5-ton crane for 
West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va., 
to Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co.; 3- 
ton crane for Fox Furnace Co., Elyria, O., 
to Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Co.: 
25-ton locomotive crane for Marine Terminal 
commission, Wilmington, Del., to Ohio Lo- 
comotive Crane Co.; 25-ton locomotive crane 
for Louizeaux Sand & Gravel Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., to Browning Crane Corp.; 18- 
ton standard locomotive crane for Coogan 
Gravel Co., Peoria, Ill., to Orton Crane & 
Shovel Co.; 15-ton electric overhead crane 
for Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chi- 
eago, to Whiting Corp.; 15-ton electric 
overhead crane for Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, Chicago, to Alliance Machine Co.: 
%-yard gasoline caterpillar crane for R. G. 
Flaugher & Co., Champaign, [l., to Orton 
Crane & Shovel Co. 








CRANE ORDERS PENDING 














Locomotive crane equipment for Canadian Na- 
tional railways; bids asked. 





Westinghouse Electric & 
its recent large list. 
Ohio will not close on its needs for another two 
Operations of tool manufacturers vary ac- 
cording to geographical location, those in the East 
seeming to fare better than those in the Central 
Used tools 
in the crane 


Mfg. Co. continues to 
Baltimore & 


are quiet. More activity is 


market. 


in this district. John Deere Tractor 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, has purchased 
from Niles-Bement-Pond Co. a deep- 
hole driller with 9%-inch bed and a 
drill grinder. A fair improvement in 
used tool movement is observed. Elec- 
tric overhead and locomotive crane 
activity continues at a good rate, ex- 
ceeding January somewhat in the lat- 
ter equipment. 

Cleveland, March 1.—Sales in this 
territory still continue to show im- 
provement and contrary to expecta- 
tions February business showed a 
gain of between 20 and 30 per cent 
over January. Special lines of equip- 
ment still seem to move better than 
standard lines. Manufacturers report 
February sales rather light, although 
a pickup came in the last few days 
of the month. Inquiries at hand are 
fair and from all indications business 
in March should be somewhat better 
than in Februray. Little activity is 
found in the automobile industry of 
Detroit, after a few days of buying 
which seemed to signify an awaken- 
ing. 


Open Estimating Bureau 
in New York 


New York, March 1.—The New 
York Structural Steel Board of 
Trade, comprising leading  fabri- 


cators and engineers, placed in oper- 
ation today an engineering depart- 
ment to estimate quantities on plans 
received by its members. The depart- 
ment will be in charge of Franklin 
H. Branin. This is said to be the 
first nonprofit taking organization of 


its kind in this field, if not in the 
country. As noted in a previous is- 
sue, the entire function of this de- 


partment will be to furnish quantity 
estimates, so that all members figur- 
ing will do so on the same basis. 
The department, according to Charles 
L. Eidlitz, chairman of the board, will 
at no time concern itself with 
prices, overhead or profits, and will 
have no interest whatsoever in who 
secures the work. It will also pro- 
vide a substantial saving in expendi- 
tures, as only the fabricator awarded 
the contract pays for the work of 
estimating. The new department will 
have its headquarters at structural 
board’s offices, 100 East Forty-fifth 
street. 


Morrison Machine Products, Elmira, 


N. Y., has increased capital from 
$110,000 to $180,000. 
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Greater Interest Seen in 
Tool Buying 
(Continued from Page 583) 


work and the only procedure was to 
secure the needed machinery. For or- 
dinary run of production made on 
standard equipment, there probably 
was enough idle capacity to take care 
ef emergencies. Furthermore, sales- 
men report it is a difficult task to 
sell new equipment even though a 
prospective customer can be shown 
that it would be advantageous. to 
scrap installed tools and to buy the 
modern high production units. Pur- 
chasing agents have been careful to 
guard the purse. 

January proved to be one of the 
lightest months in the introduction of 
new tools, as_ will be seen from a 
glance through the accompanying di- 
gest. For the most part, the 
equipment described is of a special 
nature, that is, designed for single 
purpose operations. 

Without doubt, the most important 
and most interesting announcement 
made during the month just passed 
was that of the successful applica- 
tion of roller bearings to the spindles 
of milling machines. This was the 
contribution of Kearney & Trecker 


Corp., Milwaukee, which manufac- 
turer states that after research ex- 
tending over more than six years, 
it is furnishing ten models of its 
largest size millers with main spin- 
dle bearings of this type. For some 
time roller bearings have been utilized 
in the gear train leading up to the 
spindles, but their use in the spindles 
is a distinct innovation. The bearings 
are of the tapered type manufactured 
by the Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O. 


Automotive construction has con- 
vinced engineers of the ability of 
tapered roller bearings to take heavy 
combined thrusts and radial loads at 
either high or low speeds, but it has 
been the opinion that for milling 
machine spindles, a plain bearing was 
more rigid and would cause less cut- 
ter chatter. Tests conducted by the 
Kearney & Trecker company are said 
to have shown that a spindle mounted 
on roller bearings is more rigid be- 
cause the thickness of oil film re- 
quired between the rolls and races 
is infinitely less than the thickness 
of oil film required for the success- 
ful operation of a plain bearing. A 
roller bearing has practically metal 
to metal contact, whereas the plain 
bearing must have oil space. 


The thickness of a film in a plain- 


bearing construction varies on op- 
posite sides of the spindle and the 
spindle in reality floats in a ring of 
oil which allows it to run slightly ec- 
centric, the amount of eccentricity 
varying with the load, speed, viscos- 
ity of the oil and the amount of oil 
space or clearance. 


Lubrication Is Ample 


In No. 39 is shown the large roller 
bearing at the front of the spindle 
with the cone or inner race pressed 
solidly on the spindle, and the cup 
or outer race pressed directly into the 
heavy metal of the column front. 
Lubricating oil constantly flows in at 
the rear of the bearing, is passed 
through by action of the bearing and 
is returned to the column from the 
pocket at the front. Oil slingers are 
provided to prevent the escape of 
the lubricating oil and also to pre- 
vent the entrance of cutting com- 
pound into the bearing. For the rear 
mounting the cup is again pressed 
directly into the column casting and 
the cone pressed into a long sleeve 
which is keyed to the spindle, but 
free to slide endwise for adjustment. 
The adjusting nut at the rear end of 
the spindle is at the rear of the 
spindle in accessible position. 

The bearings are given an_ initial 








Bender Develops 60-Ton Pressure 
Whitney Metal Tool Co., Rockford, Ill., has 
No 41) ing machine as an addition to the line 


|} of angle iron machinery which it manufac- 
tures. This tool has a powerful ball-bearing screw, 














Profiling Machine New in Design 


re Oliver Instrument Co., Adrian, Mich., has 
<Qp> placed on the market a hand-operated bend- <Qp> developed a new type of profiling machine 
No. 42 which differs from the standard profiler in 
that the spindle is on the end of a swinging 
arm and is free to move to any part of the table. 





which operated with a 5-foot handle will permit a 
workman to create a pressure on the dies of approxi- 
mately 60 tons. Thic ball-bearing screw or spindle 
produces a progressive movement of the hydraulic 
type rather than the mechanical type derived from 
a power-driven machine with a flywheel. The tool 
has a capacity to bend a 3 x 3 x %-inch angle to a 
90-degree shape. It is furnished with regular dies 
to take care of 
the angle iron, 
but by using 
special jaws it 
becomes possible 
to bend pipes, 
flats, rounds, ete. 
Because of the 
tremendous pres- 
sure which is de- 
veloped by the 
spindle of this 
machine, the 
manu fa cec- 
turer states the 
equipment can be 
used as a coin- 
ing press. 








The work is clamped solidly to the table and the 
cutter is guided by hand, the swinging arm supporting 
the spindle also has a limited vertical movement 
permitting the cutter to be raised over the work to 
enter an opening in the center. A fixed stop on 
the arm always brings the cutter spindle vertical 
when the arm is down. A further vertical adjust- 
ment of the spindle, adapting it to a varying 
thickness of 
work, is obtained 
by means of a 
supporting screw. 
Spindle speeds 
vary from 800 to 
8000 revolutions 
per minute, de- 
pending upon the 
nature of the 
work. Among 
uses of the ma- 
chine are punch 
and  diemaking, 
metal pattern- 
making; cam cut- 
ting; profiling; 
ete. 
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Notcher Has Ball Bearing Spindle 


Whitney Metal Tool Co., Rockford, IIl., an- 

<a> nounces the design of an angle iron miter 
No. 43] notcher which differs materially from other 
types of machines for this purpose. The 
tool is equipped with a ball bearing spindle and a 5- 
foot lever and it is claimed that an average workman 
can create approximately 60 tons pressure at the 
shearing blades. The ball bearing spindle is said to 
eliminate almost entirely the ordinary wear and 
tear on the shearing punch and die. On account of 
the progressive movement secured through the ball 
bearing arrangement, the pressure exerted is of the 
hydraulic type 
rather than the 
mechanical type 
derived from fly- 
wheels. The tool 
is made purpose- 
ly for notching 
angles and no 
changing of dies 
is necessary, It 
has a_ capacity 
for notching all 
sizes of angles 
up to and includ- 
ing 3x 3 x %- 
inch. The handle 
is provided with 
a ratchet handle. 
The frame is of 
angle iron. 

















Comparator Checks Ring Diameter 
R. Y. Ferner Co., Washington, is introduc- 
ing in this country a new comparator man- 
ufactured by the Societe Genevoise d’Instru- 
ments de Physique, Geneva, Switzerland. 
This instrument is for 
testing the internal 
diameter of small rings 
such as the _ internal 
diameter of ball bear- 
ings varying from 0.16 
to 0.24-inch. The diam- 
eters are read from a 








comparator tube with 
a multiplying device. 








Gage Shows Oil Supply in Storage 


National Oil Gauge Co., Chi- 
<qp> cago, is introducing a gage 

No. 46 for indicating at a glance the 
actual level of oil or any other 

liquid in storage. The device will indi- 
cate up to 5000 gallons, but it may be 
calibrated for any capacity without af- 
fecting its accuracy. Installation con- 
sists of mounting the gage upon the 
wall and running the one single %4-inch 
tube to the tank. It can be located at 
any distance from the tank and either 
above or below it. The device is air 














operated and does not stick. — 








Surface Grinder Has Larger Base 


A Springfield Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., re- 

<Gy> cently has placed on the market a new 
No. 44 verticle-spindle surface grinder having a 
P capacity to grind 10 feet long, 4 feet wide 
and 2 feet under the grinding wheel. The new feature 
is the wheel head with a built-in, 30-horsepower 
alternating current motor, the rotor being mounted 
directly on the grinding wheel spindle which re- 
volves on heavy-duty ball bearings. The upper bear- 
ing is mounted in a cage equipped with a series of 
compensating rings to automatically keep the wheel 
spindle free from play or backlash. The spindle is 
drilled its entire length so that the cooling com- 
pound can be supplied to the inside of the grinding 
wheel. An 18-inch ring wheel is used, held in a 
chuck by means of a bronze clamping ring. This 
chuck is bolted to the spindle face plate and is 
readily removed for wheel replacement, 

















Induction Motor Simple To Start 
reg General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
<Gy> | is bringing out a new type of induction 
No. 47 motor, in ratings from 7% to 50 horse- 
power, which is claimed to be easier to 
operate than the ordinary squirrel cage motor and 
compensator. In appearance the new motors are the 
same as the ordinary squirrel cage induction motor. 
Rotors are of the cast aluminum type with bars so 
shaped and located in the punchings as to give a high 
reactance at starting. Control apparatus is simple. 
An ordinary line switch of proper capacity can be 
used, but to obtain proper overload and undervoltage 
protection, the motors are recommended for use with 
magnetic starting switches using push-button control. 








Clamp Secures Work on Machines 


Billings and Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn., 
<Q p> has designed an adjustable strap clamp for 
N 48 holding work on planers, boring mills, drill 

0.48) bene 

| presses, face plates of lathes and milling 

machines. 








Punch Operated from Front 


Whitney Metal Tool Co., Rockford, IIl., has 

<ay> introduced a bench punch which has a 
No 49 capacity of a %-inch hole through %-inch 
material. A feature is that the operator 
stands in front of the machine. 
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tension or load when being adjusted 
at the factory, thus insuring the 
spindle operating without further ad- 
justment for a long period of time. 
Special care is exercised in the man- 
ufacture of the bearings with a maxi- 
mum allowable eccentricity of one- 
quarter of a.thousandth of an inch. 


Bearing Self-Compensating 


The adjustment of the spindle is 
practically self-compensating for 
changes of temperature. The adjust- 
ment as made at room temperature, 
and due to the angle of the races, as 
the parts heat up in operation, they 
increase in diameter at a rate slightly 
greater than that required to com- 
pensate for any looseness caused from 
the spindle expanding at a greater 
rate than that of the column side 
walls. The bearings, therefore, be- 
come slightly tighter at higher speeds 
and do not become loose as might be 
expected. This tightening, however, 
is said never to be enough to impose 
excessive loading on the bearings 
when the spindle is first properly ad- 
justed at room temperature. 

In No. 44 of the digest is described 
a new vertical spindle surface grinder 
built by the Springfield Mfg. Co. 
This machine has a capacity to grind 
10 feet long, 4 feet wide and 2 feet 


under the grinding wheel. The new 
feature in connection with this unit 
is the wheel head with a 30-horse- 
power alternating-current motor, the 
rotor being mounted directly on the 
grinding wheel spindle, which revolves 
on heavy-duty ball bearings. 

An 18-inch ring wheel is_ used, 
held in a chuck by means of a bronze 
clamping ring; this chuck in turn 
is bolted to the spindle faceplate and 
is readily removed for wheel replace- 
ment. Power for traversing the table 
is furnished by a 7%-horsepower 


motor mounted on a _ platform be- 
tween the uprights. 

Another surface grinder is des- 
cribed in No. 385, this tool spindle 


being a redesigned model built by the 
Blanchard Machine Tool Co. The 
chief feature is the larger base which 
provides a larger water capacity and 
a longer bearing on the floor. The 
motor connections, formerly in a box 
on back of the base, now are inside 
the column, but easily accessible. 
An interesting horizontal drilling 
machine is described in No. 40. This 
tool, built by the Lewis Machine Co. 
has two spindles which may be ad- 
justed independently of each other. 
By an ingenious mechanism, the two 
spindies are connected to a _ central 
feeding attachment so that only one 


feed wheel is necessary. The drill is 
designed for production work. 

Included in the heavy equipment 
announced in February were a flang- 
ing press capable of doing upsetting, 
forging and straightening operations, 
and a vertical shear of considerable 
power but small size. The former is 
described in No. 36 and was built by 
the Chambersburg Engineering Co. 
The latter, described in No. 37, was 
developed by the United Engineering 
& Foundry Co. 


Arrange Plant Visitation 


for Foundrymen 


Chicago, March 1.—Members of the 
Chicago Foundrymen’s club will be 
hosts to delegates to the 1927 con- 
vention of the American Foundrymen’s 
association, which will be held in 
Chicago in June, in an extensive plant 
visitation program. A committee of 
the club, in co-operation with C. E. 
Hoyt, secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, is at work on a schedule that 
will permit delegates and visitors to 
inspect foundries in the Chicago dis- 
trict. A lake passenger vessel will 
take delegates to Gary, Ind., and an 
opportunity will be given of visiting 
the Gary steel plants. 








General Electric Co,, 
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No. 50 


for high 


dust is excessive. 


pensator 











Compensator Is Made Dust Proof 


Schenectady, 
has developed a dust-proof automatic com- 
voltage 
The device has a maxi- 
mum rating of 65 amperes at 2200 volts. 


ee. FS 
placing 
engines 
are of 


service where 








Develops Line of Diesel Engines 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York, is 


range from 80 to 240 horsepower. 


on the market a new line of diesel 
for industrial use. These engines 
the high compression type and 
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Vertical Drill Fed Hydraulically 


Baker Bros. Inc., Toledo, O., is introducing 
a hydraulic feed, twin pull, vertical boring 








Index of New Equipment Described 
in This Issue 




















No 51 and drilling machine. This is a_ produc- 

‘ tion unit and can be furnished in several No Equipment Manufacturer Page 
sizes. 35. Surface grinder _............ccccccce Blanchard Machine Co.............. 582 
BG. FERASING PICO  cncicccccovsccsscssecs Chambersburg Engineering Co..582 

ST. VeRRICRE BOBS ccceccsscccscnnsdarcetes United Engineering & Foundry 

COs: no<dieisestinwnedeessislei eee 
of 38. Gasoline locomotive .............. Geo. D. Whitcomb Co. ............... 582 

WwW 

Cutting Sa Teeth by New Method 39. Milling machine ............0++ Kearney & Trecker Corp............. 583 
J. L. Osgood Tool Co., 43 Pearl street, Buf- 40. Horizontal drill .....cc..ssesssee0 Lewis Machine Co. ccccccssceseu..588 
<qp> falo, is announcing a duplex combination 41. Angle iron bender ijuinsbdiniesanie Whitney Metal Tool Co................621 
“oe h nea a d 42. Profiling machine  ...........0+ Oliver Instrument Co...........000 621 
No. 52 — — toot cutting vn knurling an 43. Angle iron notcher ................ Whitney Metal Tool Co............ 622 
burr grinding machine which employes a 44, Surface grinder... Springfield Mfg. Co. c.cccseesen 622 

new method of cutting. 45. Ring comparator ............004 Societe Genevoise d’Instruments 
Ge PGR © .ciccinccssccsnctovepiensceidild 622 
GO CE I etdideetsiiricstcni nostic National Oil Gauge Co. .............622 
47. Hlectric MOOT .....ccccccccsccscessees General Electric Co. .............c0c0 622 
> : 6G TA CIN sisseansnccecsestniinscconh Billings & Spencer Co. ........0. 622 
Portable Drill Has Ball Bearings AD. TOCA IER oeecevcsccsienssscrcries Whitney Metal Tool Co................ 622 
Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cincinnati, is SO. Compensator ......ccrcseriesserssesserns General Electric C0.........cssscesee 623 
<qp> placing on the market a new standard duty 51. Drilling machine sesssevennnnenee Baker  -Braes  Wiiiiseccisscceccisscoscetind 623 
1 ‘ 2 er : 52. Saw cutting machine ........J. L. Osgood Tool Co.....ssservee 623 
No. 53| universal electric drill of %4-inch capacity. 58. Portable electric drill .......... Hisey-Wolf Machine Co.cc... 623 
The motor is mounted in ball bearings. 54. Diesel engine ....c..cccccccesecsessese Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co......623 
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. . . o 
Machine Tools Introduced in 1927 | Machine Tools Introduced in 1927 
(By Manufacturers) (By Products) 
Issue No. Issue No. Issue 
Baker Bros. Inc Lewis Machine Co. ............ 3/3 Drilling Machines Shapers 
Baker-Raulang Lewis-Shepard  Co............0+. 1/13 BT. Bamitth GET sessscccssssctsesecs 83. Wood shaping machine 2/3 
Billings & Spencer Co. .... 3/3 40. Horizontal drill .. Small Tools 
Blanchard Machine Co...... 3/3 Mid-West Locomotive Works 1/13 D1. VeRCRCRL GET  cccccrssccsesssese ae er nail 8/3 
Blaw-Knox Co. ... . 2/3 Milburn, Alexander, Co...... 2/3 43, pp ron Dem rd soneeene : 
Buffalo Forge Co...... ..1/13, 2/3 Grinding Machines 49. poem eo +6 f 
3 . : < ve PTICTL PUNCH  erssccccccevevcees fe 
Bullard Machine Tool Co 2/ National Oil Gauge Co........ 3/3 2. Horizontal grinder........ 1, /18 53. Electric drill ........ 
Niagara Machine & Tool r ie $ i 
: , ; 85. Surface grinder 3, 13. Rotary die head ... 
Chambersburg Engineering DS ta 2/3 a 2 ; 
3/3 Nilson, A. H.. Machine Co. 2/3 44. Surface grinder 48. Strap clamp ........... 
SION 2 shectiirsivetovernsome-ennrerninncooe p> — 28. Universal grinder... 82. Tangential die... 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 3/3 : $0. Turco? lathe tosis 
Cincinnati Grinders Inc.... 2/3 Lh ere 2/3 . 27. Wai : A a 
Conway Clutch Co "1/18 Oliver Instrument Co.......... 3/3 Lathes and Automatics Ho VBEVO FSRIEE, secorpessesecenees 
Cox & Some CO....ccccccccsscccese 2/3 Osgood, J. L., Tool Co........ 3/3 21. Bolt threader _ ............000 2/3 Welding Equipment 
oo ; 14, Vertical turret lathe...... 2/3 84. Cutting torch 
Defiance Machine Works... 2/3 — Jointless Firebrick ro 5. Electrode feed ; 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co....1/13 p meen Spaninaninaneenpepenite aH Material Handling Equipment 23. Welding machine ............ 2/3 
yrome eae Cs. 7. Conveyor belt idler ........ 1/13 Miscellaneous 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Ransom ME. Cocececccccosssesees 1/18 4. Electric lift truck ........ /13 50. Compensator ...........se000 3/3 
OD. secnsensersescvescssoinancssonsnees sete 1/13 Robins Conveying Belt Co. 1/13 6. Gasoline locomotive......1/13 54, Diesel engine .................. 3/3 
38. Gasoline locomotive 3/3 BR, GO ORIEN | vanstnsscctsesmencians 1/13 
ay Foundry & Machine Schmutz Mfg. Co. ........cc000 2/3 9. Lift platform  ......0e 1/13 47. Electric motor ............ 3/3 
safe nialoaiesncieicesicteniniastcseeins 2/3 Societe Genevoice d’Instru- 29. Tractor excavator ........ 2/3 31. Furnace wall anchor.... 2/3 
Sesnetdiclannen Reamer Co 2/3 ments de Physique . 3/3 26. Hydraulic valve.............. 2/3 
Springfield Mfg. Co. ............ 3/3 Milling Machines UE RRA, SUE: | ausvacadeceuseasscsiesce 3/3 
General Electric Co. ............ 17. Gear GONETELOE nncensonins 2/3 10. Optical pyrometer.......... 1; 13 
sevcsoreasnocsecoscsssncencset/(O, 8/8, 3/8 Truck Equipment  Co........ 1/13 39. Roller bearing spindle.. 3/3 42. Profiling machine ........ 3/3 
Geometric Tool Co................ 1/13 cya wae 7 24. Recording instruments 2/3 
United Engineering & Found- 45. Ring comparator .......... 3/3 
Hanna Engineering Works ry Co. ' fe 3/3 Punches, Presses, etc. 3. Riveting machine ........... 1/13 
ESE AES ROR eee erro 1/13, 2/3 18. Broaching machine........ 2/¢ 20. Rivet timing valve........ 2/3 
Harnischfeger Corp. ......... 2/3 Warner & Swasey Co.......... 2/3 36. Flanging press ......... 3/3 8. Rotating switch ............ 1/13 
Hisey-Wolf Machine Co...... 3/3 Whitcomb, Geo. D., Co.. 3/3 1. Gap press brake ............ 1/13 52. Saw cutter 3/3 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 2/3 Whitney Metal — Co. 15. Shear holddown .............. 2/3 22. Sheet steel printer 2/3 
: 3/3, 3/3 16. Universal iron worker 2/3 25. Steel grating 2/3 
Kearney & Trecker Corp.... 3/3 Williams Tool eae akidgsciet 2/3 87. Vertical shear 3/3 19. Wire straightener 2/3 
Fl ibl T riff Clause Construction Co. Inc., 110 West Forty- law makes that possible. 
exible arl second street. The company is re- It develops that on Feb. 21 the In- 
Upheld by Court ported to have liabilities of $10,000 dian legislature approved a bill pro- 
ie te oe and assets of about $2000. scting the Indian iron ¢ steel in- 
Washington, March, 1.—Constitu- la S é t te g t dian and teel in 
—— dustry by a tariff. The duties are 


tionality of the flexible provisions of 
the tariff was upheld by the United 
States court of customs appeals in a 
decision just rendered in a case in- 
volving importation of barium diox- 
ide. The court held that the delega- 
tion of such authority to the Presi- 
dent by congress was a valid exer- 
cise to the constitutional grant of 
power to that body to regulate com- 
merce. It is expected an appeal will 
be filed with the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

Arthur C. Leach has been appointed 
receiver of the Sanzo Metal Form 


Pig Iron Duty Is Raised 
50 Per Cent 


Washington, March 1—Importations 
of pig iron and iron kentledge will 
be drtiable at $1.12% per ton instead 
of 75 cents, under a proclamation by 
the President as of Feb. 23, follow- 
ing a report by the federal tariff com- 
mission. The President’s action im- 
poses the maximum increase of 50 
per cent permissible under the flexi- 
ble provisions of the tariff act. The 
aim is to equalize production costs 
here and in India, so far as the tariff 





proposed as a substitute for the pres- 
ent bounty paid by the Indian govern- 
ment. To a large extent the payment 
of this bounty prompted the investiga- 


tion leading to the President’s procla- 
mation and its termination may con- 
tribute to an adjustment of the 
matter. 

Class one railroads on Feb. 15 had 
259,556 surplus freight cars in good 


repair and immediately available for 
service. This was an increase of 1,- 
789 cars compared with Feb. 8 at 
which time there were 257,767 cars. 








LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


Iron Ore 


Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 514% per 








cent iron $4.55 
Mesabi bessemer, 5114 per cent 

iron 4.40 
Old range nonbessemer, 51% 

DUE UE BIT eecictivcsctereeicceesss 4.40 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% per 

cent iron 4.25 





EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 





Foundry and basic 53 to 63 

per cent 9.00 to 10.50 
Copper free low phosphorus 

53 to 65 per Cent ......0.00020. nominal] 





Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 


Spanish low en 52 to 
54 per cent nominal 
North African 


low sieteinboseil 
us sone 


. 10.50 to 11.50 


Swedish and Norwegian low 

phosphorus, 68 per cent . 10.50 to 10.75 
Swedish foundry or basic, 66 

EE NE MED: sicedninansseseenieniens 9.00 to 9.50 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 

AS el eee nominal 
North African foundry and 

basic 50 to 54 per cent ....... 9.00 to 9.50 


tained. 
cent per pound of metalic manganese con- 
Brazilian, minimum, 47 per cent....36 cents 
Indian, minimum 47 per cent....36 to 38 cents 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent 
MINS sccassidsniopstocectseacdunucecaueal 38 to 40 cents 
Fluor Spar 
85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Illinois mines, per net ton.. $18.00 
Washed gravel, imported duty 
paid eastern tidewater, per 
RUN -aiindcatihaaiecnasnhtncupexcaneasodoes 16.75 to 17.25 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
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British Steel Demand Is Fading 


Mills Working Entirely on Old Contracts, Cut Deliveries Down from Eight to 
Two Weeks—Tin Plate Mills May Close in March—Citroen Buys 
Sheet Mill, to Supplant American Material 


European Headquarters, 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, March 1.—(By Radio)—New business in the 
L British steel market is restricted, and mills are 
working mainly on old contracts. There is practi- 
cally no forward buying; deliveries are made in two weeks 
instead of eight as recently required. Large tonnages of 
steel are arriving from the Continent on former contracts, 
and the material is congesting the railroads. The car 
shortage continues to interfere with such deliveries. 


manufacturers may close their mills during March, as the 
market is dull. Galvanized sheets are easier. 


A despatch from Paris states there is a better demand 
for steel in the foreign markets. The French automobile 
manufacturer, Citroen, is reported to have purchased a 
sheet mill with capacity for 17,000 tons yearly. The 
product will take the place of sheets now imported from 
America, 

British consumers continue to place orders for semifin- 
ished steel with Belgian mills, according to a report from 


Continental steel prices generally have 
Welsh tin bars have been reduced 5s, but foreign 
Some British tin plate 


($1.20). 
bars are £1 10s ($5.09) cheaper. 


Brussels. 
forms of steel in 


advanced 5s 


India, China and Japan are buying various 


anticipation of freight increases. The 


German plate unio nis restricting exports due to prices. 


British Steel Revival Delayed by High Prices 


Office of IRoN TRADE REVIEW, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., Feb. 21.— 
B (European Staff Service)—Dif- 

ficulties surrounding the British 

iron and steel industry are caus- 
ing grave anxiety and the deadlock 
shows no signs of lifting. The duel 
between buyer and seller in regard to 
prices goes on unabated. Because 
producers of iron and steel stubborn 
ly insist the lowering of production 





Sterling $4.85 | 








sheets, it has only had the effect 
of making potential buyers hold off 
for still more concessions. 

Pig iron continues scarce and dear 
in all districts. The high price of 
coke remains the stumbling block, 
good Durham qualities still being £1 
5s ($6.06) per ton delivered. Smelt- 


At Birmingham the absence of buy- 
ing is marked. The high rates pre- 
vailing for Derbyshire and North- 
amptonshire iron remain firm and 
probably the only concession to be 
obtained was 2s 6d ($0.60) on a 
forward contract. But as merchants 
point out, there is little likelihood of 
much business being placed even then 
as such a concession would bring 
Derbyshire iron only to £4 2s 6d 
($20.00) whereas before the stoppage 





costs is a condition precedent to low- ers hesitate to relight furnaces not it was £3 7s 6d ($16.36) and North- 
ering selling prices they are taking only on account of dear coke but ampton £3 8s ($15.27). The mar- 
little new business. Where pressure through irregular supplies. In Middles- ket seems immovable, and the general 
for lower prices has been yielded brough furnaces now operating can- feeling is that little change would 
to, as for example in galvanized not keep pace with demand for iron. come about short of three months 
C t | d Steel Pri ie 
British French Belgium and German 


Luxemburg 


ollars at Rates of 
D Metric Tons 


Exchange, Feb. 28 Metric Tons 


a Tons Metric Tons 


K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable North Sea Port 
PIG IRON £ad £ed £sd £sd dein 
: » 2 219 99 2 10 7 ‘— Middlesbrough; +{Scotch 
J Si i. . $20.1 4 3 0° $18.92 3180 $18.92 3180 $19.40 4 00 ‘ gi 
er ee ” pa St ss bide 23.28 4160 19.89 420 19.89 420 19. 64 410 foundry iron; (1) Basic-besse- 
ee SET A Ee A CTR EEL COT 21.83 4 10 Of 16 49 3 48 0 16.49 5. 9 17 22 3 11 0 mer; (2) Longway. British 
Hematite, Phosphorus OOF-O08 08, acess aiite == 7-9 24.24 620* 21.34 4 80 export furnace coke £1 5s Od 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL ($6.06) f. o. b. Ferromanga- 
MER gicieicia's bos awewddaitewensesiadt-ce's $32.74 6150 $21.34 4 80 $21.34 4 80 $25.46 5 50 nese £20 88 6d ($99.06) de. 
ES ae ee rere ee rere es or 43.65 » 00 27.40 5130 27.40 95130 27.89 5150 © Booed Adastic seaboard, duty 
FINISHED STEEL paid. German ferromanganese 
ee ee A eee ee oer re ; $37.58 7150 $29.10 6 00 = $29.10 6 00 $29.10 6 00 £15 Os Od $72.75) f. 0. b. 
 RialeeG-a kus sak wip eee L220). 8:.@0 1.08 4180 1.08c 4180 1.23¢c 5§ 120 A i * 
tet so So eR RA 1.46c 6 150 1.08 4 18 0 1:08 4180 119 5 80 The equivalent prices in 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1.68¢ 7 150 1.32c 6 00 1.32¢ 6 00 1.39c 6 60 American currency are in dollars 
Sheets, black, 24 MBS avcccecscecvesesvs 2 38c 11 OO 2 I7c 9 17 6 2 17c 9176 2.42¢ 13 O00 per ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated.. $276 13. 2.6 3.35c 15 5 0 5.07c 3,900* 3.74c 17 00 finished steel and rails: finished 
Bands and ETE RO He FE 2.38¢ 11 OO 1.40¢c 6 76 1.40c 6 76 1.45¢ 6120 : : , 
Plain wire, base.........e+eeeseeeeeeees Zclic 9 150 Lowe 26 1.57¢ 7 26 ate 2s steel is quoted in cents per 
Galvanized wire, base..........ceeeeeees 3 03c 14 00 2 oe 9 50 2.04 23:0 2.00c 9 20 _ pound and tin plate in dollars 
va aay ase = “sis es na sxounn tn Ht 5 : = ‘ a : 1L.73e- 7 175 1.73c 7176 $ i i : . per box. British quotations are 
in plate, base 7 pounds......... : : for basic open-hearth steel; 
ae French, Belgian, Luxemburg 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs Francs Marks and German are for basic- 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $20.61 4 5 0 $19.94  510(2) $19.46 700 $19.78 86 bessemer steel. 
BOsie Pig WOR... 0. ccc cccccceccvcenees 23.28 4160 21.51 550(1) 19.32 695 20.24 88 
PRN. a ove Sas sb03 eed eeeneeke es 6.06 4: 50 7.43 190 6.95 250 4.95 31.5 
SRE ear errs: ee 32.74 615 0 20.53 525 22.24 800 25.88 112.50 
Standard rails......... ee re ee 1.73¢. 8 00 1.53c 850 1.30c 1,000 1.46c¢ 140 
IR IAIN <4 64. 04:0.biain aps aime aiane 08s, 1.89c 8 150 1.13¢ 625 1.14¢ 880 1.40c 134 
MEMOS vb ehiaislea Poise e Maemee Nyy eee oe e's 1:68 7 15-0 1.04c 580 1. 14c 880 1.37c 131 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1.89c 8150 1.40c 775 1.44¢ 1,105 1.55¢ 149 
MUIR: DIGGER, 20 BORG. os 0.005 wecswe sg ace. 2.49c 11 10 0 2.34c 1,300 4.73c 2,100 2.29¢ 220 
Sheets, pas odd 24 gage, corrugated... 3.30c 15 50 4. 14c 2,300 5.07¢ 3,900 3.65c¢ 350 
eR Fei eee rine 2.1lce 9150 2.52c¢ 1,400 2.08¢ 1,600 2.03¢ 195 
ee See ree eee ee 2.49¢ 11 00 1.44c 800 1.44c 1,110 1.6lc 154 
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when the position would be different 
in regard to output. The Staveley 
Iron Co., which was one of the first 
to relight a furnace at the end of 
the coal stoppage, is now reported to 
have 12 furnaces in blast and 6000 
men at work, with contracts to keep 
them busy for two years. 

The Scottish industry is showing 
more life and James Dunlop & Co. 
Ltd. have lit four furnaces at their 
Clyde ironworks, two to make hema- 
tite and two foundry quality. With 
another to be relighted by William 
Baird & Co. Ltd., Scotland will saon 
have 26 at work in comparison wfth 
about 85 in times of normal trade. 

New orders constantly appearing 
in the shipbuilding industry are call- 
ing for heavy tonnages of steel, and 


British firms have this week received 
orders for ships to the total value 
of £1,000,000 for the United States. 
Rolling stock works are big customers 


for steel and one of the largest 
firms of wagon and coach builders, 
the Birmingham Railway Carriage 


& Wagon Co., Birmingham, has re- 
ceived an order from South Africa 
for 14 dining and kitchen coaches, 
and also several coaches for Colombia 
and Western Australia. The Midland 
Railway Carriage & Wagon Co., an- 
other Birmingham firm, also has an 
order for 12 coaches for Brazilian 
railways. 

The galvanized sheet trade con- 
tinues to reduce prices, and although 
the basis is mentioned as £15 5s 
($73.96) for 24-gage, it is believed 


makers would go below this to secure 
a good contract. The trade is quiet 
both in the home and foreign mar- 
ket. 

The tin plate position remains dull 
and the prospect of closing down 
causes considerable anxiety to many 
mil’s. Continental steel bars have 
weakened to £5 ($24.25) delivered 
South Wales and although the of- 
ficial minimum for English materia] 
remains at £6 15s ($82.73), this 
would have to be shaded to get the 
business. Prompt plates are £1 
($4.85) basis and forward delivered 
is promised at 19s 9d ($4.77). In 
some quarters it is suggested that 
a revival of the stabilization scheme 
would assist the tin plate trade and 
possibly avoid closing of some mills. 


German Steel Market Faces About 


ERLIN, Feb. 21.—(European 
Beer Service)—Compared with 

the situation during 1926, con- 

ditions on the German iron and 
steel market have materially changed. 
During the greater part of 1926 ex- 
ports const tuted about 75 per cent 
of the volume of business, whereas 
only 25 per cent of the orders were 
booked for the domestic market. Ow- 
ing to the decrease of foreign orders 
the relation now is just the reverse 
and domestic business is by far the 
most important factor. Complete 
figures for 1926 in respect of output 
and imports and exports now are 
available; they include pig iron and 
semifinished and finished steel output 
in metric tons and are as follows: 





1926 1925 

Pig iron output 9,643,519 10,176,699 
Raw steel output ..... 12,341,636 12,194,501 
Rolling mills output .. 10, O82 10,246 076 
Iron and steel imports 1,261,478 1,448,551 
Iron and steel exports. 5,347,823 3,548,773 
Pig iron exports 466,265 191,708 

These figures reflect an increased 


rolled prod- 


production of steel and 
output has 


ucts, while the pig iron 
fallen off. 

Exports of German pig iron have 
more than doubled. This reflects 
a smaller consumption of pig iron, re- 
sulting from the unsatisfactory oc- 
cupation of the machine industry 
last year. The tonnage of pig iron 
exported is limited, compared with 
total exports of iron and steel and 
with production. Of the total in- 


crease in pig iron exports of 274,557 
tons, 105,486 tons went to Great 
Britain and 78,732 tons to the United 
States. In 1926 the United States 
was the principal country of destina- 
tion for German pig iron with 167,163 
tons, against 88,431 tons in 1925. 
German exporters are disturbed at 
the 50 per cent increase of import 
duty imposed on German pig iron by 
the United States government. It is 
urged here that this measure was not 
justified, because while it is true 
that German export prices of pig iron 
are below domestic quotations, it is 
stated that these domestic prices are 
kept artificially above the world mar- 
ket level. Pig iron business again has 
quieted as is usual during this period. 


Belgian Prices Continue Falling 


RUSSELS, Feb. 21.—(KFuropean 
Bee Service) —The situation of 
the Belgian iron and steel mar- 
ket remains unsatisfactory, and 
prices continue to fall considerably. 
Although the opinion was expressed 
one week previously that the rock 
bottom had been reached, it is ap- 
parent that these forecasts have not 
been confirmed, since at the recent 
meeting of the Brussels iron and steel 
exchange the fall of prices continued, 
and one wonders where it will stop. 
There is, however, a feeling of re- 
lief due to the fact the French mills 
are gradually retiring from the mar- 
ket, as French producers have come 
to the conclusion that the losses which 
they sustain in taking business at 
present prices are such that it is 
preferable to limit production than 
to take orders which are rapidly ab- 
sorbing the profits. made last year. 
It is stated that prices actually quo- 
ted on the export market result in a 
loss of from 80 to 100 French francs 
per ton ($3.10 to $3.90) for the plants 
situated in the northern and eastern 
districts of France. 

This attitude of the French pro- 
ducers is relieving the competition 
which Belgian manufacturers have 
been up against for some time past. 
It is expected in certain quarters that 
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prices may continue to fall but that 
when reaction sets in it will be violent 
because many middleman have effected 
speculative sales and they will have 
to place their orders sooner or later 
at whatever price is demanded. The 
cost of living in Belgium is increasing 
and the index reached 755 Jan. 14, 
against 745 on Dec. 14, with the re- 
sult that coal owners have been com- 
pelled to grant an increase in wages 
of 5 per cent. This would be some- 
what in favor of French exporters, 
but, on the other hand, the price of 


Belgian coke is lower than that of 
French coke. 
The pig iron market is dull, but 


French producers have taken substan- 
tial orders for basic bessemer pig 
iron at about £3 5s ($15.80) per ton 
f. o. b. Antwerp. In the semifinished 
products department the fall in prices 
has reached abnormal proportions. 
Blooms are currently quoted at £4 
($19.40) per ton and have even 
reached the low price of £3 18s 
($18.90), which was quoted for pig 
iron one week previously. Billets now 
are £4 8s ($21.35) and sheet bars 
are quoted at £4 12s ($22.25) and 


even as low as £4 lls ($22). Mer- 
chant bars are offered at £4 16s 
($23.25), which corresponds to a drop 
of 4s (97.00c) in the past two weeks. 
Deliveries average from two to three 
weeks. The price of £4 15s ($23) 
quoted for beams is more remunera- 
tive to the producer than the price 
quoted above for bars. 

The wire rod syndicate has fixed 
the price of £5 13s ($27.40) per ton 
f.o.b. Antwerp for Great Britain, with 
the obligation on middlemen to re- 
sell at £5 15s ($27.85) to wire mills, 
but the mills of La Providence, which 
are outsiders, offer lower prices and 
are disorganizing the market. For 
other destinations, such as the Far 
East, Argentine, Canada, etc., the 
price is not fixed, and a few orders 
have been taken at £5 7s 6d ($26) 
f.o.b. Antwerp. Scandinavian buyers 
claim that they are able to buy wire 
rod at £5 ($24.25). The wire prod- 
ucts department, which up to the 
present has been satisfactory, now is 
influenced by the market and _busi- 
ess is dull. In plates and_ sheets 
transactions are limited and conces- 
sions are offered for any interesting 
business. Plates are quoted at £6 
($29) per ton and sheets ys-inch at 
£7 7s 6d ($35.75). However, prices 
vary according to importance. 
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Quota Cuts Harmonize Entente 


Revision to Reduce Excess-Output Penalty Quells German Dissatisfaction—Second 
Quarter European Production Probably Based Upon 25,287,000 Ton An- 
nual Rate—Rumania and Yugo-Slavia May Join Combine 


withdrawal of Germany from 

the continental steel entente are 
subsiding. At the meetings of the 
directorate in Luxemburg and Dussel- 
dorf in the first half of February, the 
Germans appear to have secured a 
certain measure of success following 
their recent campaign to revise the 
amount of penalties which they have 
incurred in the last quarter of 1926. 
It is to be noted that in the period 
under consideration Belgium also ex- 
ceeded her quota by about 10 per 
cent, whereas Luxemburg and, to a 
larger extent, France have not quite 
attained their quota. 

The Germans claim that the rapid 
intensification of their production did 
not disorganize the export markets as 
it was mostly absorbed in their own 
domestic market. Consequently, the 
penalty of $4 a ton above the fixed 
quota should not apply to them in 
its entirety. The delegates from the 
other countries are prepared to con- 
sider the question and a proposal has 
been put forward according to which 
concessions could be made to Ger- 
many if the German producers pledge 
themselves to keep momentarily off 
the export markets and concentrate 
their activities on domestic business. 
It is a fact that since the beginning 
of the year the Germans have not 
competed to any great extent on for- 


es: Feb. 21.—Rumors of the 


eign business as they are well oc- . 


cupied at home. This proposal seems 
to have met with general approval 
and since the adjustment of over- 
production penalties at this point is 
mainly a subject to be discussed 
between Germany and France, Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg are content to 
let the matter go at that. 


Lower Quota Is Significant 


In the meantime it has practically 
been decided that, in view of the low 
prices now prevailing in export busi- 
ness, the basis annual output on 
which the quotas are calculated shall 
be reduced to 25,287,000 metric tons 
for second quarter. This figure is 
interesting if it is definitely agreed to, 
for in accordance with the statutes 
of the entente, if market conditions 
are such that the total production 
tonnage fixed for a period of six 
months is inferior to 13,139,000 tons, 
the agreement can be denounced by 
one of the participating countries 
after having given three months’ no- 
tice. It also is to be noted that be- 
low the basis tonnage of 26,300,000 
tons, Belgium’s monthly authorized 
output of 295,000 tons will be re- 
duced. Whatever the final resolution 
may be it can be taken for granted 
that production in second quarter will 
be reduced, and it is the logical step 
to be taken under present conditions. 


During the recent conversations, 
proposals also have been put forward 
to the effect that a selling organiza- 
tion be formed between Germany, 
France, Belgium and Luxemburg; this 
syndicate would fix minimum export 
prices, at any rate for semifinished 
and structural steel. Such an agree- 
ment cannot be arrived at without 
great difficulties, owing to the dif- 
ferent conditions which exist in the 
interested countries. Such a proposal 
is received with suspicion in France. 
When the negotiations, preceding the 
entente and its formation were dis- 
cussed in these columns, the possi- 
bility of future proposals to control 
prices, and their dangers, were an- 
ticipated; however, it is not likely 
that such schemes will materialize in 
the near future. The result of all 
these conversations is that there will 
be more bargaining between French 
and German producers, in which the 
question of the Franco-German com- 
mercial treaty will be brought in. 

It is anticipated that Rumania and 
Yugo-Slavia may join the entente, 
each with an annual quota of 500,000 
tons. Negotiations with Poland are 
progressing and those with Great 
Britain also are being conducted in a 
favorable atmosphere. A meeting is 
scheduled in Dusseldorf on March 4, 
when British and Polish delegates are 
expected to be present. 


Raw Steel Union on Quarterly Basis 


ERLIN, Feb. 21.—The Raw Steel 

Union has decided to fix the 

limit of production of its mem- 
bers every three months instead of 
every month. The reason is that the 
basis figure of the continental steel 
entente is fixed every three months, 
and naturally German production is 
governed by this figure. The  con- 
tract binding the members of the 
German locomotive union expired at 
the end of January; it has been pro- 
rogated until the end of March and 
it is expected its existence will be 
continued beyond that date. It has 
been stated that the members of the 
plate syndicate are supplied with suf- 
ficient orders to keep them occupied 
for several months; fresh orders are 
coming in, especially from the ship- 


yards. The wire’ products’ union, 
which includes manufacturers and 
consumers, has registered a total par- 
ticipation of 1,540,986 tons, compris- 
ing 666,628 tons for sellers and 874,- 
268 tons for purchasers. Order-books 
are well filled and the mills are 
booked several months ahead. 

The report of the Rheinischen 
Stahlwerke for the financial year end- 
ing June 30, 1926, has been delayed 
owing to formalitites incurred by the 
absorption of this concern by the 
United Steelworks. During the year 
under review the output of the col- 
lieries was 4,631,967 tons, against 4,- 
779,569 tons in the preceding year. 
Production of coke was 1,114,759 tons, 
compared with 1,014,073 tons. The 
profit for the year was 3,659,361 


marks ($870,000) which, with the 
carryover from the preceding year, 
was used for amortization purposes. 
The number of persons employed by 
the concern at present is about 19,600. 

The report of the Phoenix Aktien- 
Gesellschaft fur Bergbau und Hutten- 
betrieb for the year ending June 30, 
1926, also has been issued. The first 
three-quarters of the year were 
marked by considerable difficulties in 
disposing of the output; the fourth 
quarter was relieved by the British 
coal stoppage. The profit of 1,273,- 
962 marks ($310,000) was carried for- 
ward. The Phoenix concern also is 
controlled by the United Steelworks. 

At an extraordinary meeting of the 
Fried, Krupp concern, the floating of 
a 60,000,000 mark ($14,200,000) loan 
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was formally sanctioned. Out of the 
proceeds of the loan, $7,000,000 are 
earmarked for the repayment of the 
outstanding balance of the American 
7 per cent loan which, was redeemable 
on Dec. 15, 1929. The sum of 3,500,- 
000 marks ($830,000) will be used to 
repay what remains of the old paper 
mark loan. The remaining balance 
will be used to develop and renovate 
the foundries, steelworks and_ col- 
lieries of the company. A portion of 
the loan, namely 15,000,000 marks 
($3,550,000), will be floated in Hol- 
land. The loan is redeemable in 25 
annuities starting. from 1932. In con- 
nection with the Dutch portion of the 
loan, the following information was 
given relating to the Krupp concern. 
At Essen the plant consists of nine 
steelworks, one bessemer plant, seven 
open-hearth plants with 44 ovens and 
one foundry, seven rolling mills, 
presses, forges, etc. In addition there 
are locomotive works and shops for 
the manufacture of narrow-gage rail- 
road material, agricultural machinery, 
motor lorries and cash registers. On 
Dec. 31, 1926, 22,230 people were em- 
ployed at the Essen works. 

At Rheinhausen there are 10 blast 


furnace stacks, one basic bes- 
semer plant containing six 25-ton 
converters, two open-hearth plants 


containing nine basic furnaces of a 
total capacity of 960 tons, rolling 
mills, engineering shops and 180 coke 
ovens; 8579 people were employed in 
these various works. At Multrofen- 
Engers there are four blast furnace 
stacks of a combined capacity of 400 
tons. The production of Krupps in 
1926 was 1,123,000 tons of pig iron 
and 1,441,000 tons of raw steel. The 
total’ output of the firm’s collieries 
was 6,544,234 tons of coal, and 1,- 
956,523 tons of coke produced by 665 
coke ovens. The liabilities of the 
concern under the Dawes _ plan 
amount to 26,744,000 marks ($6,300,- 
000). 


Eaton Axle Earns More 


Net earnings of $962,054 are re- 
ported by the Eaton Axle & Spring 
Co., Cleveland, for 1926. This com- 
pares with $707,000 in 1925.  Presi- 
dent C. I. Ochs reports that business 
booked is showing a substantial in- 
crease over one year before and a 
good business in 1927 is anticipated. 


Final preparations now are being 
made for the Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Conference and Exposition, to be 
held at the Twelfth Regiment Armory, 
New York, March 14-19.  Reserva- 
tions for space for exhibits still are 
being accepted at the offices of the 
conference, Hotel McAlpin, New York. 
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British Exports Gain as 
Imports Drop 


Birmingham, Eng., Feb. 21.—(Eu- 
ropean Staff Service)—The British 
board of trades return for Janu- 
ary shows a total export of iron 
and steel products including scrap 
of 232,253 tons, compared with 168,- 


948 tons in December and 345,552 
tons in January, 1926. 
Imports, including scrap, totaled 


560,613 tons, compared with 523,645 


tons in December and 240,435 tons 
in January, last year. 
In the export department Britain 


is beginning to recover some of her 
trade lost during the strike and in- 
creases under several heads are re- 
corded as compared with a month 
ago. A noticeable increase is that of 
bars, rods, angles, etc. which in Jan- 


uary this year totaled 20,533 tons, 
compared with 11,517 tons in Decem- 
ber and 23,073 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Gal- 


vanized sheets have improved, the fig- 
ures being, January 65,205 _ tons, 
December 44,818 tons, while in Jan- 
uary last year the total export was 


68,209 tons. Exports of tin plate, 
cast tubes, wrought tubes and rail- 
way material generally also show 
some expansion compared with De- 
cember. The United States took 
only 15 tons of ferroalloys during 
the month. 

Imports are again heavy, particu- 
larly in steel, no less than 111,894 


tons of blooms, billets and slabs com- 
ing from abroad, compared with 53,- 
289 tons a year ago and 95,088 tons 
in December. Steel bars, rods, ete. 
increased from 45,769 tons in Jan- 
uary, 1926, to 93,5038 tons in the cor- 
respond month of this year, though 


the total in December was 107,201 
tons. Only 55 tons of pig iron came 
from America. 

Steel girders totaled 25,661 tons, 


compared with 20,214 tons a month 
ago and 7836 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

General Exports were valued at 
£55,421,848, compared with £49,707,- 
394 in December and £60,380,474 in 
January last year. 

The value of the general imports 
was £113,600,255, compared with 
£113,312,253 in December and £117,- 
718,576 in January, 1926. 


Canada’s Iron Output Is 
Down in January 


Production of pig iron in Canada 
during January amounted to 51,717 
long tons, compared with 53,971 tons 
in December and 56,644 tons in Jan- 





uary, 1926. Foundry iron at 21,900 
tons showed some improvement com- 
pared with the 18,620 tons made last 
month, but this gain was more than 
offset by the drop in output of basic 
iron to 28,853 tons from 35,351 tons 
in December. 


Output of ferralloys in January 
was 3926 tons, compared’ with 
3804 made in December. A _ slight 


increase was recorded in the output 
of steel ingots and castings during 
January when 58,651 tons was pro- 
duced, compared with 58,493 tons in 
December, but a comparison with the 
68,536 tons produced in January last 
year shows a considerable decrease. 


Luxemburg Co-operative 
Is Organized 


Brussels, March 1.—A co-operative 
the 


company has been formed by 
Arbed-Terres-Rouges group, Ougree- 


Marihaye at Rodange, and the Hauts- 
Fourneaux et Acieries de Steinfort in 
Luxemburg. The company, which will 
be known as Groupement des Indus- 
tries Siderurgiques, has for its ob- 
ject all operations necessary for the 
working and development of 
the Luxemburg iron and steel indus- 
try. It will with questions re- 
lating to the participation of Luxem- 


proper 


deal 


burg concerns in the _ internationai 
agreements on pig iron, steel and 
rails. The manager of the new or- 


ganization is Maurice Godchaux, who 
was technical manager of the Scciete 
Sambre-et-Moselle. The offices will 
be at 31 rue Joseph II, Luxemburg, 
where the of the 
continental entente. 


also are offices 
steel 


Seattle Imports Listed 


Seattle, March 1.—Statistics cover- 
ing the principal imports of the cus- 
toms district of Washington, compiled 
by the foreign trade department, 
Seattle chamber of commerce, show 
the following in coke, iron and steel, 


ore, tin, etc., for the calendar year 
1926: 
Quantity 
Value in tons 
Coke «. — 48,633 8,619 
Iron ore ... 9,573 4,004 
Copper ore ... ... 6,640,640 21,446 
Copper concentrates .. 26,427 77 
Tin in bars, blocks, pigs 185,807 273 
Bituminous coal .......... 686,183 100,058 
. 2 ae aes Pers 139,839 7,244 
Iron and steel scrap.... 44,179 3,869 
ES eee eee 62,292 2,147 
Bar iron PEO Ee ee 11,963 314 
3oiler, iron or steel plates 3,680 113 
Bball TBOtE, CES. crcsscccsccccees.., 34,064 949 
Structural iron or steel....... 76,869 2,939 
Rails and bars for railroads 72,329 2,575 
Round iron and steel wire........ 222,977 1,267 
Wire rope and strand.... ; 156,139 1,061 
Nails and screws .... 6,819 129 
Manganese ore alloy 22,150 204 
Iron rails first were rolled in the 
United States in 1844. 
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Lines of Productive Enterprise 


Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 








Ont., manufacturer of agricul- 

tural implements, control of 
which has been sought by interests 
in the United States, will remain in 
the hands of Canadian owners. A 
block of 75,000 shares, including the 
entire holdings of the Hon. Vincent 
Massey, the Massey Foundation trust 
and stocks belonging to the estate of 
the late Chester Massey, have been 
bought by a syndicate headed by 
Thomas Bradshaw, general manager 
of the company and J. Harry Grundy, 
investment broker. The deal involves 
about $8,000,000. No change will be 
made in personnel or policy of the 
company. 


Moe. HARRIS CO., Toronto, 


7° * * 
TLAS FORGINGS CO., Cicero, IIl., 
has resumed production after re- 
building its plant which was damaged 
by fire Nov. 6. In rebuilding many 
improvements were added, making the 
new plant completely up-to-date. 
~ * * 
ICHIGAN FOUNDRY & MA- 
CHINE CO. and American Wire 
Cloth Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., both new 
industries, have taken space in the 
buildings of the Hills-Curtis Co., for 
manufacturing purposes. 
. . * 
AROLINA PLATING & GALVAN- 
IZING CO., 617 South Spring 
street, Greensboro, -_N. C., has estab- 
lished a plant for the metallic coat- 
ing of metals by various processes. 
W. C. Howes is president, O. J. Wil- 
liams vice president and treasurer, 
and J. B. Howes secretary. 
er 2 
ORRINGTON CO., Torrington, 
Conn., manufacturer of knitting 
needles, has suspended operations at 
its plant at Manchester, N. H. W. 
L. Morgan, general manager of the 
plant there, announces that machinery 
and equipment will be removed to 
the main plant at Torrington, where 
capacity will be increased. 
* * * 
Seon aeewe METAL PRODUCTS 
CO. INC., Pottstown, Pa., manu- 
facturer of riveted and welded tanks, 
stacks and heavy plate work, is build- 
ing a plant for production of plate 
work of every kind. The plant is ex- 
pected to be in operation by April. 
P. L. Keiser is president of the com- 
pany. He formerly was president of 


the Steel Plate Products Co., Potts- 
town, Pa., selling his holdings in Oc- 
tober and forming the new company. 

* a + 
XCEL METAL CABINET CO.,, 
Falconer, N. Y., has elected the 

following officers and directors: Presi- 
dent, Hugo Lindgren; vice president, 
Oscar Bard; treasurer and general 
manager, Conrad A. Johnson. In ad- 
dition to those men, these were also 
made directors; Emil and Brewer 
Windmark. 

7 . om 
ENNSYLVANIA railroad has bro- 
ken ground for the foundation of 

a 500-ton coal station at the Erie, 
Pa., enginehouse. The coaling station 
is to be built by Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co.of Chicago. Locomotives will be 
able to coal from three tracks, where 
only two tracks are now available 
for coaling at one time. The old 
wharf has a capacity of 300 tons. 

+ * * 
NGINEERING INSTITUTE of 
CANADA has elected the follow- 

ing officers at its forty-first annual 
meeting at Quebec; President, A. R. 
Decary; vice presidents, S. G. Porter, 
Calgary, Alta.; Peter Gillespie, Tor- 
onto, Ont.; J. M. Hunter, Montreal, 
Que.; W. G. Mitchell, Quebec, Que.; 
J. D. McDougall, Nova Scotia, and 
33 councillors. 

a * * 

AHONING VALLEY STEEL CO., 

Youngstown, O., has re-elected 
its officers and directors, who are: 
President, W. Aubrey Thomas; vice 
president and treasurer, John Hosack; 
secretary, John M. Thomas; assistant 
secretary, Robert W. Wilson; assis- 
tant secretary, George Wick. Direc- 
tors are, W. Aubrey Thomas, John 
M. Thomas, J. D. Waddell, M. T. 
Klingan and John Hosack. 

. * ” 

SGOOD CO. and Commercial Cast- 

ing Co,, Marion, O., have elected 
John D. Owens president of both con- 
cerns. Other officers of the Osgood 
Co. are: Vice president and secre- 
tary, C. A. Owens; treasurer, M. C. 
McNeil; chief engineer, H. J. Barn- 
hart. The officers and D. W. Evans, 
George D. Copeland, P. J. Thatcher 
and E. C, Smith compose the board of 
directors. Officers of the Commercial 
Casting Co., in addition to President 
Owens are: Vice president, H. J. 


Barnhart, secretary and manager, 
Frank D. Glosser. M. C. MeNeil, D. 
W. Evans and George D. Copeland, in 
addition to the officers, make up the 
board of directors. 

* . . 


INNEY CASTINGS CO. has been 
‘ established at 1805 Clinton street, 
Toledo, O. The organization is headed 
by R. L. Binney who for eight years 
was chief metallurgist of the Bunt- 
ing Brass & Bronze Co. of that city. 
The new foundry has been engaged 
for some time in experimental work 
and expects to enter production on 
various nonferrous alloys, including a 
special bronze for glass molds and a 
long life gear metal. 
* + * 
OME WIRE CO., Rome, N._ Y., 
has elected its officers and ¢lirec- 
tors. They are: President, H. T. 
Dyett; vice president, F. M. Potter; 
vice president, C. R. Keeney; treas- 
urer, H. W. Barnard; secretary, E. H. 
Ethridge; assistant treasurer, V. W. 
Collins; assistant secretary, J. P. 
Connell. The directors chosen are: 
H. W. Barnard, A. F. Carpenter, H. 
T. Dyett, J. H. Dyett, T. H. Ferris, 
C. R. Keeney, S. H. T. Pell, H. V. 
Wodtke and F. M. Potter. 
* ~ e 
BILLINGS & SPENCER CO., drop 
forgings, tools, forging machin- 
ery, etc., Hartford, Conn., is making 
plans for reorganization. Under the 
conditions of the bond issue of 1923, 
$50,000 of 7 per cent bonds is to be 
acquired by purchase or drawn by lot 
as of March 1, 1927, and while the 
cash position of the company is more 
comfortable than at any time during 
the past several years, the directors 
of the company feel that at this 
time bonds should not be retired with 
cash which may be needed for work- 
ing capital. 
on Sod ia 
LLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., West 
Allis, Wis., has taken an order 
for an unusually large surface con- 
denser equipment, for the State Line 
Generating Co., Chicago. The con- 
densers are for use with a 208,000- 
kilowatt triple turbine unit of one 
high pressure and two low pressure 
units. The low pressure turbines are 
double flow and require two conden- 
sers for each set of low pressure 
wheels, a total of eight. Each con- 
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denser will have 22,000 square feet 
of condensing surface, 176,000 square 
feet in all, to handle 1,600,000 pounds 
of steam per hour. 


Chicago Switching Rate 
Probe Probable 


Chicago, March 1.—Indications are 
that Commissioner J. B. Campbell, of 
the interstate commerce commission 
will recommend a general investiga- 
tion of freight rates in the Chicago 
switching district, as the result of 
the hearings held here recently. Com- 
missioner Campbell adjourned the 
hearing Feb. 17 after he had heard 
testimony which indicated that a gen- 
eral investigation is necessary. 

Switching rates within .the Chicago 
district are 2.5 cents for hauls over 
one ecarrier’s tracks, 2.5 cents for 
two-line hauls, and 3 cents for hauls 
three or more railroads. 





involving 


The railroads, in line with the sug- 
gestions in the Jones & Laughlin de- 
cision, published tariffs advancing 
these rates to 3.00c, 5.5c, and 6.5¢ 
respectively. These were to. be 
applicable only on iron and_ steel. 
Protests were made by iron and 
steel interests and practically ll 
other industries in the Chicago dis- 
trict. 

The traffic committee of the Chi- 
cago association of commerce later 
proposed a compromise to apply on 


all commodities. This compromise 
provided rates of 3.00c, 3.5c, and 
4c. Withdrawing their previous 


tariff on iron and steel products, the 
railroads asked permission to substi- 
tute this all-commodity compromise 
tariff. 

Hearings here indicated that pro- 
posed increases in the present all- 
commodity rates would be opposed by 
many of the largest shippers and 
that the shippers would petition for 





a suspension of new rates if no gen- 
eral investigation was made. 


Midland Steel Net Less 


Earnings of the Midland Steel 
Products Co., Cleveland, amounted to 
$2,013,611 in 1926, compared with 
$2,724,773 in the preceding year, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the 
Net current assets of the 








company. 

company are $6,030,190 an increase 
of 11.8 per cent over 1925. Assets 
include more than $4,800,000 cash, 
and marketable securities. The re- 
port announces that in 1926 three 
important new contracts to supply 


automobiles frames were obtained. 


A space of about 30 inches for- 
merly intervened between rails pass- 
ing over the cooling bed in the hot 
mill but by increasing this distance 
to about 42 inches manufacturers were 


able to improve the smoothness. 





ARROLL CHAIN CO., Co- 
C lumbus, O., manufacturer 

of welded chain, has ap- 
pointed Hendricks & Class as 
its district sales representa- 
tives in the New York territory. 
Hendricks & Class, associated 
with the chain business for more 
than 30 years, are located at 30 
Church street, New York. B. E. 
Schonthal & Co. Inc., 224 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, have 
been appointed sales representa- 
tives in the Chicago territory. 

a os 

Brown Instrument Co., Phila- 
delphia, has opened a branch of- 
fice at 794 Ellicott Square build- 
ing, Buffalo. 

x * 

Carnahan-Byren Machinery Co. 
Inc., Detroit, dealer in woodwork- 
ing machinery, has changed its 
name to Carnahan-Kramer Corp. 
B. H. Carnahan is president. 

~ * * 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son will 
move their offices at 30 Church 
street, New York, to their ware- 
houses in Jersey City, N. J. This 
action is scheduled for May. 1. 

x * * 


J. C. Miller Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has been appointed agent 
for copper and brass _ sheets, 
tubes and other products manu- 
factured by the Dallas Brass & 





Industrial Business Changes 


Copper Co., 820 Orleans street, 
Chicago. 
> * * 

Arteraft Metal Products Co., 
Columbus, O., manufacturer of 
stoves, has moved its plant to 
Martins Ferry, O., where it 


will occupy the factory formerly 
used by the Davies Glass Co. 
* * x 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., manufac- 
turer of air compressors and en- 
gines, has appointed the Equit- 
able Equipment Co., New Orleans, 
its sales representative in the 
southern gulf states. 
* * x 
Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, 
Wis., has opened an office at 722 
West Washington boulevard, Chi- 
cago, in charge of R. E. Mc- 
Cartney, special factory represen- 
tative for a number of years, and 
E .B. Verner. 


* * * 

Thomas Devlin Mfg. Co. and 
S. S. Fretz Jr. & Co., Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of malleable 
pipe fittings and pipe nipples, 
have opened a sales office in the 
Hobart building, San Francisco, 
in charge of W. H. Gilbert Jr. 


*x * * 

Drummond Mfg. Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., manufacturer of gray 
iron and_ semifinished castings, 
has taken over the propérty and 
business of C. J. Walton & Sons, 


manufacturer of steam boilers, 
heavy sheet iron, and will oper- 
ate in the future as a depart- 
ment of the Drummond Co. 

* * 

Western Massachusetts Com- 
panies has been organized at 
Pittsfield, Mass., to take over 
the common stock of the Green- 
field Electric Light & Power Co., 
Turners Falls Electric Light & 
Power Co., and other light and 
power companies in western Mas- 
sachusetts. 

fal ~ + 

Moloch Co., Kaukauna, Wis., 
has changed its name to Moloch 
Foundry & Machine Co., and will 


continue manufacture of auto- 
matic stoking equipment and 
power plant specialties. Before 


being taken over by its present 


owners the company was_ the 
Kaukauna Foundry & Machine 
Co. 

» * . 


A factory branch has been es- 
tablished at 1617 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, by the Belding-Hall 
Co., which has been manufactur- 
ing refrigerators for nearly half 
a century and has recently en- 
tered the field of electric refrig- 
eration. Its electric refrigerator, 
it is said, was developed under 
the guidance of the Italian gov- 
ernment. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Holland Furnace Co. 
will locate a factory branch in a building now 
under construction on Third avenue, between 
Thirty-first and Thirty-second streets. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—R. Hoe & Co. Ine., 
manufacturer of printing presses and machin- 
ery, will locate its first branch in Smith Park 
on Sixth avenue, between Seventh and Ninth 
streets. Construction on the new building is 
now under way. Edward Foster is general 
manager for the company. 

MOBILE, ALA.—wWilliam Sibert, chairman 
Alabama dock commission, is receiving bids 
until March 15 for a concrete and steel shed, 
120x1350 = feet. Address Purchasing Agent, 
State office building. 

ST. STEPHENS, ALA.—Santa Rosa Cement 
Co., planning the construction of a _ plant 
on the Tombigbee river has transferred the 
entire property to the International Cement 
Corp., which will hold the site for future 
development. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Nicholas Well & 
Pump Co., capital $2100, incorporated by 
G. E. Cotton, president, J. P. Nicholas and 
W. F. Moody. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Berlin Con- 
struction Co. has closed on steel for a power 
house for F. W. Schraft & Co., Boston. 

DEVON, CONN.—United Gas Improvement 
Corp., Philadelphia, is inquiring for steel 
for a power plant addition. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Philbrick-Booth 
Foundry Co. will build a 2-story addition 
60x60 feet. New equipment will include a 
large crane. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—New Britain Gas 
Light Co. will build a 2-story generator plant 


37x59 reet, as an addition to its main works. 
A smaller building to be used as a blower 
room will also be erected. 


AURORA, ILL.—tTensile Steel Stamping Co., 
South End avenue and Grand street, has 
been incorporated with $15,000 capital to 
manufacture tools, parts, and _ devices, by 
Herbert A. Smith, Silas C. Hopkins and Jo- 
seph E. Stanton. David E. Field, 1023 Collins 
street, is correspondent. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—Meadows Mfg. Co., 
maker of electrically-operated washing ma- 
chines, plans the erection of a 1-story addi- 
tion. 

CHARLESTON, ILL.—Myers Mfg. Co. has 
been incoroporated with $200,000 capital to 
manufacture automobile accessories, trunk and 
luggage carriers and brackets, by <A. M. 
Myers, John M. Gerhardt and O. G. Parksill. 
Myers Mfg. Co. is correspondent. 

CHICAGO—Central Mfg. District, M. E. 
Pronto, president, 88 South Dearborn street, 
has awarded the general contract for a 1 and 
2-story sheet metal factory 125x150 feet, to 
Frank E. Doherty, 133 West Washington 
street. 

CHICAGO—Hudson Metal Products Co., 120 
North Green street, has been’ incorporated 
with $20,000 capital to manufacture metals 
and metal products, by Edward J. Hudson, 
John T. McMahon and Emma Hudson. Frank 
H. Righeimer, 79 West Monroe street, is cor- 
respondent. 

CHICAGO—Miles Auto Stack Vending Co., 
3946 North Robey street has been _ incor- 





Where additional information is 
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porated with $100,000 capital to manufacture 
automatic vending machines and other de- 
vices, by Orville Leighroy Miles, John F. 
Frank, L. E. O. Gondolf and Otto Fetting. 
Otto Fetting, 3166 Lincoln avenue, is_ cor- 
respondent. 


CHICAGO—Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
railroad, 179 West Jackson boulevard, will 
spend $27,000,000 for improvements during 
1927, including $12,000,000 for new equipment. 
Program calls for 85 locomotives; 73 steel 
passenger cars; 5 dining cars; 2500 freight 
ears of which 1000 will be box cars; new 
yards at Joliet and Peoria, Ill., Newton, 
Iowa, Armourdale and MHerington, Kans., 
Sayre and Shawnee, Okla.; shops and round- 
houses at Chicago, Silvis, Peoria and Tren- 
ton, Ill., Valley Junction, Council Bluffs and 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Herington, Kans., Dalhart 
and Amarillo, Tex.; new water treating 
plants at Armourdale and Marion, Kans., and 
at Shawnee, Okla.; completion of 150 miles 
of double track from Herington to Kansas 
City. 


PEORIA, ILL.—Haag Brothers Co., manu- 
facturer of washing machines, is_ building 
an addition to the factory, 150x160 feet, to 
increase production. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA—Bids will be received by 
L. F. Brede, president of municipal dock com- 
mission until March 11, for dock and river 
terminal including 100x221-foot steel and con- 
crete dock house, pile and timber dock trestle, 
escalator and all modern equipment. Walter 
F. Schultz, 870 Shrine building, Memphis, 
Tenn., is engineer. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—F. Vondrak & Co., 
218 Webster street, contemplates building a 
smelter with complete equipment for melting 
metals and casting into blocks for shipment 
east. 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Monon Railway Sys- 
tem, E. P. Vernia, vice president 608 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, will construct a 1- 
story locomotive repair shop 7176x500 feet. 


MUNCIE, IND.—Dry Wood Bending Co, 
has been incorporated with $150,000 capital 
to manufacture wood bending machinery, by 
Clay Prosser, Charles W. Elliott and Wilson 
H. Hinton. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Quick Welding & 
Machine Co. has been incorporated with $20,- 
000 capital to do a general machine and 
tool business, and maintain a large repair 
department, by Carl F. Maeller, Orville C. 
Coppage, Herman W. Maeller and Otto P. 
Kirschner. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Freeman-Riff Co. 
has been incorporated with $60,000 capital, to 
take over the holdings of the present Free- 
man-Riff Co., engineers and manufacturers 
of conveying machinery. J. B. Freeman, 
D. M. Riff and W. H. Cooke are the in- 


corporators. They and Frank C. Crawford 
and A. L. Currey, are the directors. 


VEEDERSBURG, IND.—Seceott Machine 
Works will rebuild its plant recently burned. 


WICHITA, KANS.—Travel Air Ince., Glen 
H. Thomas, Wheeler-Kelly-Hagny building, 
will build a I1-story plant 75x275 feet, to 
manufacture airplanes and parts. 


LEXINGTON, KY.—C. F. Brower & Co., 
Main and Spring streets, plans to rebuild 
the part of their machine and repair shop 
which was destroyed by fire, recently. 


RUSTON, LA.—DeFreese Bros. plan con- 
struction of garage and repair shop on site 
66x120 feet. 

SHREVEPORT, LA.—W. H. Werner Co. 
has contract for construction of brick and 
concrete addition to Charity Hospital, costing 
$70,900. 

PORTLAND, ME.—Braun Bearing Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital and 100 
shares no par value, to conduct a general 
machinery business, by Francis J. Braun, 
president and treasurer. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD.—Bids were opened 
Feb. 15 on steel for a power plant unit here. 

BOSTON—Northern Steel Co., 44 School 
street, will build an extension to the main 
building, 118 feet. 


BOSTON—General Machinery Corp., ma- 
chinery and tools, has been organized with 
$25,000 capital by John P. Tierney, Newton- 
ville, Mass., James E. Robertson, Watertown, 
Mass., and J. Ralph Stuart, Newton, Mass. 


BOSTON—Franklin Engineering Co. has 
been incorporated with 1000 shares no par 
value, to manufacture boilers, engines, ma- 
chinery, tools, castings and other devices, by 
James A. Galvin, president, Frederick J. Mce- 
Laughlin, 51 Hampstead road, treasurer, and 
Frank Murphy. 

BROOKLINE, MASS.—George W. McNear 
Inc. has been incorporated with $75,000 cap- 
ital to manufacture automobile bodies, metal 
work and sheet metal work, by George W. Mec- 
Near, president, 191 Auburn street, Auburn- 
dale, Mass., Edgerton B. McNear, and Kath- 
erine L. Mannix. 

EVERETT, MASS.—J. W. Moore Machinery 
Corp. has been organized with 500 no par 
value shares by Robert H. Moore, Lexington, 
Mass., Plummer C. Spring, Braintree, Mass., 
and Walter Fielding, Boston. 

EVERETT, MASS.—J. W. Moore Machinery 
Corp. has been incorporated with 500 shares 
no par value, to manufacture machinery and 
machine products, by Robert H. Moore, pres- 
ident, Plummer C. Spring, treasurer, 161 
Cedar street, Braintree, Mass. 

LAWRENCE, MASS.—Emerson Mfg. Co., 
maker of paper mill machinery and Lawrence 
Machine Co., manufacturer of pumps, suffered 
the loss of five buildings in a recent fire. 

TAUNTON, MASS.—Magee Furnace Co. will 
move its foundry to Troy, N. Y., to start 
operations there about June 1. 

BENTON HARBOR, MICH.—Michigan Fire- 
proof Skylight Co. has been incorporated with 
$30,000 capital, to manufacture skylights and 
eave troughs, by Sidney Volk, 3832 Empire 
avenue, Julius Volk and Jane Volk. 

COLDWATER, MICH.—Central States Util- 
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ities Co., H. A. Sebald, manager, will con- 
struct a coal-gas plant. 


LINCOLN PARK, MICH.—Universal Cooler 
Corp., 605 Book building, Detroit, is inquiring 
tor equipment for the manufacture of elec- 
trical supplies and machinery for proposed 
addition to plant. (Noted Feb. 24). 


MINNEAPOLIS—Progressive Machinery Co. 
Inc. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000 by R. M. Covell and H. Holen. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Street rail- 
road will spend $655,000 during 1927 for street 
ear line extensions and construction of 25 
new cars. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Campbell Machine Co., 607 
Fifth avenue S, will build 1l-story, 80x100-foot 
machine shop at Thirty-ninth street and Har- 
riet avenue S, to cost $20,000. S. B. Ap- 
pleton, 5329 Grand avenue, is architect and 
builder. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis & St. 
railroad will build new and enlarged engine 
houses; install new shop machinery; build 
new coal chutes at Minneapolis and at 
Marshalltown, Iowa; reduce grades over en- 
tire system, to cost $250,000; ballasting line 
between Minneapolis and Peoria, Ill. to cost 
$400,000; new rolling stock. Wm. H. Brem- 
ner, Transportation building, is receiver. 

BAY ST. LOUIS, MISS.—Pryor & Owen, 
Nashville, Tenn., have contract for building 
4% miles of seawall on Hancock county beach 
front at bid of $860,535.85. J. W. Billingsley, 
Interstate Bank building, New Orleans, is con- 
sulting engineer. 

BILOXI, MISS.—Contracts for city water- 
works equipment has been let as follows: 
Building of 200,000 gallon concrete reservoir 
to Fred Mack; a 240,000-gallon steel tank to 
Birmingham Tank Co.; and pumping equip- 
ment to Dayton-Dowd Co., New Orleans, for 
$21,688.00. 

JOPLIN, MO.—Hydraulic Deep Well Pump 
Co. has been incorporated by H. W. Blair, 
232 Court House building. 


Louis 
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Co., 4187 Paseo street, has been incorporated 
with $10,000 capital by Gerald Akers. 

ST. LOUIS—St. Louis-San Francisco ,rail- 
way, Frisco building, will rebuild its shops 
recently destroyed by fire at Springfield, Mo. 

ST. LOUIS—Jones Garbage Incinerator Co. 
has been incorporated by John T. Heard, 4019 
Shaw street. 

ST. LOUIS—Nodge Co. has been _ incor- 
porated with $20,000 capital to manufacture 
electrical refrigeration machines, by J. F. 
Green, Hillside drive. 

ST. LOUIS—Loftus Mfg. & Supply Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture tools and 
other devices by Dominic George, 4171 West 
Pine street. 

ST. LOUIS—Anheuser Busch Ince., 721 
Pestalozzi street, has awarded the general 
contract for a 2-story alterations to the 
plant, to Kenton Construction Co., Wainwright 
building. Conveying machinery will be added 
to the equipment. 

ST. LOUIS—Eeternit Inc. has let contracts 
for factory buildings to be erected on a 
32-acre tract in the north end, to James H. 
Bright Contracting & Building Co. Plans 
eall for a factory building 164x806; a ma- 
chine shop 56x180 feet, offices, laboratory, and 
other construction. Principal products of the 
company are asbestos’ shingles, corrugated 
roofing materials, and asbestos lumber. 

FREMONT, NEBR.—Bids will soon be taken 
on an addition to the municipal power plant 


to cost $150,000, including equipment. Burns 
& McDonnell, Inter-State building, Kansas 
City, Mo., are engineers. 

LINCOLN, NEBR.—Tri-State Poultry Sorv- 


ice Co. will build a 38-story incubator factory 
to cost $250,000. W. C. Hathaway, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., is general manager. t 
JERSEY CITY J.—Fagan Iron Works, 
Joseph A. P no, president, will build twin 
industriaj ants on two city blocks. Each 
building will be ten stories high and contain 
over 1,30¢,000 square feet of floor space. 
NEWAKK, N. J.—Automatic Machinery 


$150,000 capital, 10,000 shares common, no 
par value, by George H. Davis, L. Joseph 
Bellet and Lillian Anderson. I. Edward 


Aamda is attorney. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Essex Smelting & Re. 
fining Co. has been incorporated with $650,- 
000 capital, 100 shares no par value, by 
Joseph A. Turkus, Edward W. Stern and 
Charles S. Okin. Aaron Marder, Newark, is 
attorney. 


NORTH BERGEN, N. J.—Hudson Gas Ap. 
pliance Co., 920 Mackensack Plank road, man- 
ufacturer of gas operating equipment, wil] 
build a l-story addition, 45x100 feet. 


PAULSBORO, N. J.—Vacuum Oil Co. will 
erect a boiler house addition, for which struc. 
tural steel has been awarded the Shoemaker 
Bridge Co. 


ANDOVER, N. Y.—Alert Products Co. will 
move its pump works from Holley, N. Y., to 
the remodeled Swink Hotel building, Main and 
Greenwood streets. 


ARCADE, N. Y.—K. R. Wilson Foundry 
Co. will erect a foundry building 60x200 feet 
on the site recently acquired. 


BELMONT, N. Y.—William Laidlaw Inc., 
manufacturer of metal cutting band saws is 
inquiring for additional equipment for pro- 
posed extension to plant. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Automatic Selecting 
Mfg. Co. Inc., 89 Grand street, has been or- 
ganized to manufacture shaped steel, brass, 
aluminum and other metal goods. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Schlak’s Co. has been 
incorporated with $5000 capital to run a ma- 
chine shop, by I. W. Smith, A. Schlak and 


A. Memoli. Gollmar & Smith, 391 Fulton 
street, are attorneys. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Service Metal Supply 


& Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with $200,- 
000 capital by F. Weber, L. Silberman and 
W. J. Copplestone. J. Lehrman, 294 Broad- 
way, is attorney. 

BUFFALO—Acme Steel & Iron Works, 245 
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small tools for finishing castings for pro- 
posed addition to plant. 


KINGSTON, N. Y.—Bert Wilde has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital to deal in 
auto accessories, by B. G. and E. Wilde, and 
A. E. Oliver. B. Wilde, Albany, N. Y., is 
attorney. 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y.—Dyett Auto Prod- 
ucts Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital and 1500 shares common, no par value, 
by J. H. Dyett, G. D. Little and P. S. Mc- 
Caghey. Bronner & Ward are attorneys. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—Simpson-Williams 
has been incorporated with $15,000 capital, 
200 shares common, no par value, to manu- 
facture machinery, by H. F. Simpson, A. E. 
Williams and S. May. Tierney, Schrenkeisen 
& Kettner are attorneys. 


NEW YORK—American Assembling Ma- 


chine Co., 63 Park Row, will build a 1-story 
machine shop 130x155 feet, at Northampton, 
Pa. 


NEW YORK—Fireplace Equipment Co., 351 
East 133rd street, D. W. Henry, president, 
has been organized to manufacture fireplace 
screens, and irons and other devices. 

NEW YORK—Dural Corp., 427 West Forty- 
second street, has been incorporated with 500 
shares, no par to operate a metal 
plating works. 

NEW YORK—Pedlowe Electric Co. has 
been incorporated with 50 shares common, by 
W. E. and R. Pedlowe and V. Gordon. J. M. 
Edelson, 475 Fifth avenue is attorney. 

NEW YORK—tvUtilities Coal & Iron Corp. 
has been incorporated with 200 shares com- 
mon, no par value, by J. Leviness Jr., M. J. 
Sullivan and F. Martocci. E. J. McCullen, 
51 Chambers street is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Wilgain Contracting Corp. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
to manufacture iron work by L. Schaffer and 


value, 


R. A. Nolan. E. W. Bain, 43 Cedar street 
is attorney. 
NEW YORK—tLite, Silverstein & Spector 


has been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
manufacture machinery by I. Lite, M. Sil- 
verstein and L. Spector. R. B. Shemitz, 1 
Madison avenue, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Formaco Corp. has been in- 
corporated with 100 shares common, no par 
value, to manufacture machinery and parts, 
by L. Goode, N. M. Towart and C. Hoffman. 
Bell & Buard, 120 Broadway, are attorneys. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Niagara Oil 
Burner Corp. has been incorporated with $25,- 
000 capital by J. D. McKay, C. F. Lehman, 


R. L. Shumway. Moore & Killian, Niagara 
Falls, are attorneys. 

ROME, N. Y.--Rome Brass & Copper Co., 
J. R. Black, manager, will build a copper 


rolling mill. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Oil-O-Matic Burner 
Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 cap- 
ital by J. W. Bradfield, 510 North Tryon 
street. 

WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Norfolk & 
Western railroad will construct an emergency 
repair shop, sidings, and other improvements. 

FARGO, N. DAK.—Northern Pacific 
road, St. Paul, will make improvements to 
freight warehouse including new lighting sys- 
tem and installation of two electric hoists. 
Electric operated safety gates will be installed 
at Broadway and Fourth street. 

CINCINNATI—Standard Pulley Co., Powers 
street, will build a 1-story addition, and has 
awarded the general contrrct to Weber-Bell 
Co., Cincinnati. 

DAYTON, O.—Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton Traction Co., J. H. McLure, 928-932 North 


rail- 
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Main street, general manager, will build a 
l-story and basement pattern shop 100x180 
feet. 

MARION, O.—Wilson Bohannon Co. .will 
revise its plans for the new factory building, 
planned for construction on Buckeye street, 
and new bids will be received. All old bids 
have been rejected, when it was found that 
they exceeded the limit provided for in the 
company’s budget. 

SABINA, O.—McPherson-Huff Tool Co. has 
been organized to manufacture automobile 
tools. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0O.—Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., W. E. Meub, secretary and treas- 
urer, Stambaugh building, has let the general 
contract for a boiler house to Dwight P. 
Robinson & Co. Inc., 125 East Forty-sixth 
street, New York. 

BEGGS, OKLA.—Barnsdall Oil Co. has in- 
stalied a 400-horsepower tandem double-act- 
ing gas engine with alternating current mo- 
tors at its gasoline plant for power pur- 
poses. 

HOWE, OKLA.—Martin Coal & Coke Co., 
capital $50,000, chartered by R. D. Martin, 
Howe, A. Gesslein and J. A. Holland of Mul- 
berry, Kans. to engage in mining operations. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Chase Plow 
Co., G. H. Chase, general manager, Lincoln, 
Nebr., contemplates establishing branch for 
distribution through Oklahoma and Texas ter- 
ritory. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Ahrens Supply 
Co., capital $50,000, chartered by Albert 
Ahrens, 1628 West Thirty-fifth street, Roy 


Griffy and R. M. Rice to handle machinery 
and supplies. 

POTEAU, OKLA.—Poteau Machine Coal 
Co., capital $20,000, incorporated by S. R. 
Smedley, Poteau, F. Ek. ~edley, Hartford, 
Ark. and J. L. Holland, Mu, vy, Kans. 

SEMINOLE, OKLA.—Sinclair Pipi Line Co. 
has placed order with J. H. Kirkpatrick Co., 
Tulsa, for three 200-horsepower Allis“Chalmers 
rope drive units for pump station work. 

SEMINOLE, OKLA.—-Barnsdall Oil Co. has 
placed order with C. & G. Cooper Co. for six 
170-horsepower direct-connected engine com- 
pressors for gasoline plant work. Sinclair 
Oil & Gas Co. is understood to have placed 
orders for 12 engines of the same type. 

SEMINOLE, OKLA.—Carter Oil Co. has 
placed order with Lufkin Foundry & Machine 
Co. for 20 pumping gear units, 20-50 horse- 
power each, including hoists, for drilling 
work in Seminole area. Tidal Oil Co. has 
also placed order for 9 similar units. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Federal Supply Co., oil 
field supplies, is building warehouse on Sand 
Springs road. J. Phillips is manager. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Gunn-Rush Welding Co. 
has contract for welding of 12-mile 12-inch 
gas pipeline of alternate welds for Empire 
Natural Gas Co. in Seminole, Okla. area. 

TULSA, OKLA.—C. F. Camp Co., ma- 
chinery distributors, is building a warehouse 
and repair shops, 50x210 feet and 60x180 feet 
on Sand Springs road, for stocking and re- 
pair of engine and pumps. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp. has let contract to A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee, for construction of a Koontz. type 
refinery cracking still, 60 feet long and 10 
feet in diameter, to cost $62,000. 

CORAOPOLIS, PA.—Standard Steel Spring 
Co. is planning the construction of 1-story 
factory buildings, 73x240 feet and 120x420 
feet. 

PHILADELPHIA—Heintz Mfg. Co., Front 
and Olney streets, manufacturer of pressed 
steel automobile bodies, has awarded the con- 


tract for a 1-story addition to William F. 
Newberry Co., Otis building. 
PHILADELPHIA—Philadelphia Electric Co. 
has awarded 300 tons of structural steel to 
the American Bridge Co. for a substation. 


PHILADELPHIA — Philadelphia Boiler 
Works, 1737 Fiebart street, plans the con- 
struction of a 3-story plant at 1708 Callow- 
hill street. 

PHILADELPHIA—C ontract has been 
awarded for a $17,500 warehouse and office 
for the Mack Paving & Construction Co., 
Reserve street, east of Nicetown lane, to E. E. 
Hollenback Inc., 1910 North Marshall street. 


PHILADELPHIA—Contract for a $40,000 
factory building for the Collins & Aikman 
Co., plush manufacturer, Krams street, has 
been awarded to the Turner Construction Co., 
1700 Walnut street. 


WARREN, PA.—Warren Electric Heating 
Appliance Co., Emil Stranszky, manager, will 
operate on Lexington avenue, near Irvine 
Street, in the plant located there. 


WARREN, PA.—Warren Electric Heating 
Appliance Co., Lexington street, has been or- 
ganized to operate a plant for the manu- 
facture of electric heating equipment, by Emil 
Stranszky. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—New England Auto 
Radiator Works, will build a 1 and 2-story 
addition to plant at 54-56 Federal street. 

DEADWOOD, S. DAK.—Anchor Mountain 
Mine Co. will build nine buildings five miles 
east of Deadwood, including engine house 
and machine shop. 


VELVA, N. DAK.—Truax-Traer Coal Co. 
will spend $1,000,000 for developing lignite 
fields south of Velva, including machine shop, 
round house, and power plant for providing 
power for mining operations. E. M. Truax 
is president. 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—Practical Tool & 
Steel Corp. has awarded the contract for 
the construction of a Il-story factory, 50x100 
feet, for the manufacture and repair of oil 
field equipment. 

GALVESTON, TEX.—Linde Dredging Co. 
has been incorporated with $15,000 capital by 
K. W. Linde, 1102 Boulevard. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Unit Mfg. Co., capital 
$1000, incorporated by H. E. Dickenson, Mary 
Dickenson and Edward E. Fournier to manu- 
facture gas appliances. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Hughes Tool Co., 300 
Hughes street, has awarded the general con- 
tract for a l-story addition to Houston Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Washington street. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Meyer Furnace Co. 
R. C. Walker, general manager is making a 
survey with the probability of erecting a fac- 
tory branch, 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Carnegie Steel Co., Car- 
negie building, Pittsburgh, has let the con- 
tract to the Don Hall Construction Co., Cot- 
ton Exchange building, for the construction of 
a 2-story office building and wharf, main 
wharf 40x300 feet. Other construction and 
erection work done by American Bridge Co. 
Robert J. Cummins, Bankers Mortgage build- 
ing, is engineer. 

TEXAS CITY, TEX.—Texas Sugar Refin- 
ing Co. has let the following contracts: con- 
veyor material, to the Link-Belt Co., 810 
Main street, Dallas, Tex.; miscellaneous pip- 
ing, valves, fittings, nuts and bolts to E. L. 
Wilson Hardware Co., 911 Live Oak street, 
Houston, Tex.; Black Hardware Co., 2217 B 


street, Galveston, Tex., and Peden Iron & 
Steel Co., 700 North San Jacinto street, 
Houston, Tex. 


WACO, TEX.—Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
railroad, wil Ispend $50,000 in shop improve 
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ments, including new machine shop and ad- 
ditional woodworking machinery. F. Ringer, 
Dallas, Tex. is chief engineer. 


WICHITA FALLS, TEX.—Texas Pipe & 
Supply Co., capital $54,000 chartered by Frank 
Svidlow, L. E. Whitham and M. A. Bundy, 
Perkins-Snyder building, to deal in oil field 
pipe and supplies. 

ANACORTES, WASH.—Anacortes Foundry 
Co. is contemplating the addition of a third 
unit and the installation of further material 
and equipment. 


SEATTLE—lIron Ores Inc. has been incor- 


porated with $99,999 by John W. Alden, Wil- 

liam C. Hall and Ralph L. Morse. 
SEATTLE—Seattle Steel Co. has been in- 

corporated with $3000 capital by Paul E. 


Pigott, L. G. Knight and Lea L. Reardon. 


HUNTINGTON, 
Eighth avenue and First 
ganized to manufacture automobile 
ment parts, screw machine products and house- 
hold appliances. Will use _ cold- 
drawn brass and _ hot-rolled 
alumium, wire and other metals. 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—Dells 
Co. will build an addition 
provements to steam 
& Krytser, 425 East Water street, 
Wis., and Tribune Tower building, 
are engineers. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


W. VA.—Saxon Mfg. Co., 
has been or- 
replace- 


street, 


electrical 
steel, sheets, 


insulated 
Paper & Pulp 
and make im- 

Douglas 
Milwaukee, 
Chicago, 


power plant. 


Douglas & Kryster, 


engineers, 425 East Water street, Milwaukee, 
have been engaged to plan important im- 
provements in and additions to the steam 


Dells 


will 


Paper & Pulp Co., 
cost about $100,- 


power plant of the 
Eau Claire. The work 
000, it is figured. 
JANESVILLE, WIS.—Schlueter Boiler 
Works, 320 North Main street, plans a 1-story 
and basement boiler and welding shop addi- 
tion 66x86 feet. 
KEWASKUM, WIS.- 
Co., A. L. Rosenheimer 
a 2-story factory addition, 55 feet. 
LA CROSSE, WIS.—Standard Oil Co. 
take bids March 10 for the 
garage, machine shop and 
Copeland avenue to 
H. E. Bruce is dis- 


Aluminum 
will build 


Kewaskum 
president, 
x 60 
(In- 
erec- 
of- 
cost 


diana) will 
tion of a new 
fice building on 
about $100,000 complete. 
trict manager. 

MADISON, WIS.—Architect F. L. Kronnen- 
berg has plans for a $50,000 garage and re- 
pairshop for Adolph Milverstedt at West 
Mifflin and North Henry streets. 

MADISON, WIS.—Regents of the University 
March 2 to take ac- 
14 for the construc- 
the Chemistry build- 


of Wisconsin will meet 
tion on bids closed Feb. 


tion of an addition to 


ing. The low bidders are Maas Bros., Water- 
town, Wis., at $328,245. Arthur Peabody is 
state architect. 

MANITOWOC, WIS.—Board of Industrial 
Education has ordered plans prepared for the 
proposed machine shop and general indus- 
trial annex to the local vocational school at 


Fourteenth and Clark streets. The cost will 
be about $65,000. 

MILWAUKEE—Contracts have been let by 
Oscar Warth, Jr., 593 Forty-eighth street, for 
the erection of a $40,000 garage and repair- 
shop at 840-844 Teutonia avenue. 

MILWAUKEE—Contracts have been let by 
the Special Machinery & Mfg. Co., 1919 St. 
Paul avenue, for the erection of a shop addi- 
tion costing about $20,000. 

MILWAUKEE—Kattnig Machine & Supply 
Co., capital stock $25,000, has been-incorporated 


to succeed the partnership business of the 
Kattnig Machine Co., 615 Clybourn street. 
The original concern manufactured pipe, 
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New Construction and Enterprise 


valves and fittings, and the new concern will 
add a line of plumbing and heating supplies. 


MILWAUKEE—Industrial Heating & En- 
gineering Co. is low bidder at $17,459 for 
additional power plant piping for the new 


Riverside pumping plant of the Milwaukee city 
water system. 


are being taken for 
conveyor system in the 
the Jones Island sewage dis- 
Original bids opened Feb. 4 
The low bidder was the Chain 
27,100. 


MILWAUKEE—Bids 
an extension of the 
dryer house of 
posal plant. 
were rejected. 
Belt Co., Milwaukee, 

MILWAUKEE—A 
to the Ajax Tool & 
which the partnership business 
of the name at 166 Reed street. Fred 
A. Sherman, one of the principal owners, has 
admitted Paul Feiertag to the concern. 


with a price of 
charter has been granted 
Die Co., Milwaukee, 
succeeds to 


same 


MILWAUKEE—Plans have been completed by 
Architects Tharinger & Brucker, 496 Cramer 


street, for a $100,000 addition, 4-story, 100 x 
130 feet, for the Milwaukee Printing Co., 
181 Florida street. Bids will be taken at once. 
N. W. Heller is president. 
MILWAUKEE—Walter W. Oeflein Inc., gen- 
eral contractor for the  23-story Hotel 
Schroeder has let equipment contracts to the 
following: boilers, Lasker Iron Works, Chi- 


cago; stokers, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co.; refrigerating machinery and system, Vil- 
ter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; freight and pas- 
senger elevators, Kaestner & Hecht, Chicago. 
The hotel will be 140x220 feet, and is to be 
located at Grand and Fifth street. 
RACINE, WIS.—Universal Motor Co., R. 
De Brer president, Bridge and Ontario streets, 
build a 2-story factory 50 x feet. 
WIS.—Austin Co. 
contract to build 
of 225,000 square feet for the 
Litho. Co., Racine, on a 
three separate plants 
Edward Wadewitz is 


avenue 


will 235 
RACINE, 
awarded the 


been 
plant 
Print- 


has 
a new 
Western 
site 


ing & new 


where its are to be 

consolidated. secretary 

and treasurer. 
RICHLAND CENTER, 


Southwestern 


WIS. 
Box & 


The newly or- 

Veneer Co., 
president, has broken ground 
100x140 feet, and will 
warehouse and stock 


ganized 
R. C. Burnham, 
for its new factory, 
start work shortly on -a 
room, 60x120 feet. 
STEVENS POINT, WIS.—S. E. 
proprietor of the Stevens Point Motor Co., has 
awarded contracts for a $60,000 garage and 
repairshop, T-shaped, 60 x 120 and 40 x 70 
feet, at 104-108 Strongs avenue. 
STOUGHTON, WIS. contracts 
let by the Stoughton for its 
hydroelectric generating plant at Dun- 
include: water wheel, James Leffel & 
Springfield, O., $8524; generators, etce., 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, $13,883. 
SUPERIOR, WIS.—Lange Canning 
Co. has purchased factory building from Good- 
ville-Green Box Co., at South Superior and 
remodel into canning factory. a. We 
is president. 


Sanders, 


Equipment 
common council 
new 
kirk 


Co., 


Pea 


will 

Lang: 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS.—Capitalization 
of the Prentiss-Wabers Products Co., maker 
of camp stoves and other sheet metal special- 


ties, has been increased to $200,000 for en- 
larging the plant and business. 
7 . 
Business in Canada 
CALGARY, ALTA.—P. H. Kindt Co. Ltd. 
has been incorporated to manufacture and 
deal in machinery, motors, engines, agri- 


cultural implements with $50,000 capital stock, 
by Peter H. Kindt, Norman D. Dingle, Arthur 
F. Paton and others. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Dominion Bridge Co. 


of Montreal is building a branch plant at a 
cost of $300,000. 


VANCOUVER, B. 
Montreal, Que., has 
plant here to take 
business. The proposed 
erated as a branch plant 
subsidiary, and the 
be approximately $300,000. 

BETTERSEA, ONT.—The 
tory here owned by W. S. 
stroyed by fire. It is expected 
will rebuild 

BLIND RIVER, ONT. 


vote on a by-law March 7, 
the R. J. Davis Co., 


C.—Dominion Bridge Co., 
decided to establish aq 
eare of Pacific Coast 
works will be op. 
and not as a 
initial expenditure wil] 
cheese box 
Anglin was 
that 


fac- 

de- 
owners 
immediately. 


Ratepayers will 
to grant a fixed 


assessment to Ltd., for 


a period of ten years, in return for which 
the company will build a mill here to have 
a yearly capacity of 20,000,000 lath. 
BRANTFORD, ONT.—Canadian Griley- 
Unkle Engineering Co. Ltd., has been in- 
corporated, capital stock of 4000 shares no 
par value by William T. Henderson, Albert 
W. Boddy, and John M. Harris. 
BRANTFORD, ONT.—Brant Sand & Gravel 


Co. has purchased the property of the Brant- 
ford Sand & Gravel Co., here. It is the in- 
tention of the new owners to overhaul equip- 
add machinery to bring the 
2000 new three- 
complete wash- 
installed. The 
throughout. 
of op- 


ment and new 


capacity to tons per day. A 
deck, shaker 
ing machinery 
will be 


McIntry 


screen and new 
will be 
electrically 


charge 


plant equipped 
Herbert 
erations. 

FORT 
being carried on 
W. W. Butler, president 
& Foundry Co., Montreal, 
reopening the company’s 
believed that 
by the 
will 


will be in 


ONT.—Negotiations are 
Mayor Crawford and 
of the Canadian Car 
with the idea of 
plant here. It is 
received 
busi- 
plant 
years. 


WILLIAM, 


between 


orders recently 
other prospective 
possible. The 


or three 


railway 
with 
this 


down 


company, 
make step 
shut 
ONT. 
prepared 


ness 


has been for two 
GUELPH, 


plans 


hav- 
proposes to. start 
$40,000 addition to 


Guelph Stove Co. is 


ing and 
work at an early 
its plant here. 
GUELPH, ONT.—Light heat 
plans the erection of two new substations 
of $50,000. J. J. Keeg is 


date on 
and commis- 
sion 
this year at a cost 
secretary. 
HARRISTON, 
installing 
waterworks 
ONT.—Srigley 
incorporated to 


contem- 
machin- 


Town council 


electrical 


ONT. 
plate additional 


ery at plant here. 
KINGSVILLE, 
Ltd. has 
and deal in 
implements, 
$100,000 by 


and 


Motor Sales 
manufacture 
trucks, tractors, farm 
capital stock of 


Mildred H. 


been 
motor cars, 
etc., with “a 
James E. Srigley, 
Peterson, Fred K. Jasperson. 
KIRKLAND LAKE, ONT.—Kirkland Dia- 
mond Drilling & Development Co. Ltd. has 
been incorporated to carry on the business as 
diamond drilling contractor with $100,000 cap- 
ital by Thomas J. Flynn, Donald D. Chisholm, 
William A. and others. 
MICHIPICOTEN, ONT. 
Power Company Ltd. has been incorporated 
with $2,000,000 capital and 50,000 shares of 
no par value by John A. McPhail, Albert E. 


Howes 


Algoma District 


Pickering, James M. McNeil and others. 

OTTAWA, ONT.—Betcherman Iron & Metal 
Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to carry on 
the business of engineer, coppersmith and 
founder, with $50,000 capital stock, by Wil- 
liam L. Scott, Leo A. Kelly, Duncan K. Mac- 
Tavish and others. 

PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—Northern Grain 
Co., Winnipeg, Man., has purchased a site 
here and will erect a 2,000,000-bushel grain 
elevator. 
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Discounts and Extras 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
+4 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discuunts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 

Chicago takes differential 24% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 























Butt Weld 
Gal- 

vanized 
-inch _.... = 19% 
% and %- inch 251% 
0 eee 12% 
SPUN n. ciesintiipsnesiapvienineesenenennenes 1814 
1 to 50% 

Lap Weld 
2-inch __....... a ee 48% 
2% to 6-inch — . 69 47% 
7 to 8-inch ............. 56 431% 
9 and 10-inch -- 654 11 
$2 ond UD-iMed ncrccccccsnree 58 40% 

REAMED AND DRIFTED 

Butt Weld 
1 to 60 iB ky 
2-inch 53 tl% 
2% to 6-inch 57 i564, 

EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 

Butt Weld 
SE MIRED — scenteevcesncnctotecente 24% 
% and %&-inch 47 80% 
SEER ccccccsncesssencennescsocsscosoncee 58 4214 
%4-inch .... s 58 47% 
DD BRO sercscicnsescetninsins 60 4914 
ee EES w«, 61 50% 
so Ee SE 53 12% 
2% to 4-inch case 16% 
4% to 6-inch 56 45% 
7 to 8-inch ... 52 39% 
9 and 10-inch ... 45 82 
11 and 12- inch 44 81\& 

DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 

Butt Weld 
0 ELD NE 42 $2 y 
% to 1%-inch .... 45 85% 
2 to 2%-inch 47 87% 
IN oll cea csae ibcictenctocticdnessuoniaes 41 82% 
2% to 4-inch 43 84% 
4% to 6-inch . 42 83% 
eS een 38 25% 


(Noteg-Large jobbers obtain additional 
prefere a1 discounts of 1 and 5 on black 
and 1% and 65 on galvanized.) 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on de 
livered basis. 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 






Butt Weld 
% and %-inch _............. +11 +89 
8 eee jes 22 2 
ON ees sie 28 11 
SD EM IOED - wcccnnisietsbiosonns 80 i8 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch ............. Upon application 
eee SS ae 3 
2% to 6-inch 26 11 
8 to 6-inch ...... = a 28 18 
2. are 26 11 





PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG. PLAIN ENDS 





% and %-inch +64 
ES RES = 7 
TIDIN: ° tacntinapnasiptabonn : 12 
1 to 1%-inch 14 
2-inch oon ty] 
2% to 4-inch 15 
4% to 6-inch i 14 
7 to 8-inch ....... 7 
9 to 12-inch 2 








-inch +59% 
84-inch +40 
l-inch .......... +46 
11%4-inch +40 
14-inch +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches ............. +13 +25 
Je eae wwe + 8 +17 
4% to 6-inch oe +9 +18 
SS ee ee ee 12 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferenttal discounts of 1, 5 and 2% on 


black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh less carload discounts 
points larger 

— (Lap Welded) 

2 and 2%4-inch 

2%, and 2%-inch 

ees 

8% to 38%4-inch 
4 to 13-inch 

(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 

tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 


Carload 


SEEN — AcccicssddbTictapudd conscannt Sipsicincstenvcs sbpaxesie +22 
|e eae a +12 
2 and 2%-inch SER ee oy 
2% to 38-inch ...... ' 3 
8% to 4%-inch 5 





(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 3 ex- 
tra 56 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 





Lo RR ER 56 off 
1% and 1%-inch 48 off 
INI cctccetresbecage diana sioviees a 
2 and 2%-inch ......... ee 
2% and 244-inch ... 35 off 
3- inch adhnanechamaeeigehid 41 off 
8% and 3%-inch ... 43 off 
4- inch Se 46 off 
4%. 5 and 6-inch 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
RII, sirdciicsssociniescscssuabectibsthanees 0 off 


2% and 2%-inch = 

EE cesta eidgchilasirsctesins .. 44 off 

8% and 84-inch on 

4-inch Se 

Res eID) cxcre ies nti errmnsnes 44 off 
(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or % 

extra 5 per cents now being given.) 

SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 





Extras: 

Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 214 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not 
above take price of next larger 
diameter and heavier gage. 

SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 
Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent......50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent...... 45 to 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


listed 
outside 





Outaeide diameter Gage Price 
2-inch 12-gage 14\%c 
2-inch .. ll-gage 15c¢ 
2-inch . 10-gage 16c¢ 
2%-inch ............... . 12-gage i6e 
SEINUIS: {Shidinseenissacintentioaceiabinass 1l-gage 17¢ 
2%4-inch . 10-gage 18¢ 
7-gage 33c¢ 
= 9-gage 50c 
PENG. cncieccsanisenaiiionwne 9-gage 52¢ 


Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 


> + Ree 
Plate Extras 
BASE 

Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, %-in thick and over 
on thinnest edge. (except for %-inch or 





72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

\%4-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 


RR i .06c 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
EASIER +, San scekncsenctn beamendiicns sve tnetsianmniiene uae .10¢ 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
a a -lbc 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
SII sschececccncehcrasu'scna ts pea besncousniiea hina -25¢ 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
ce REE RES SE -50¢ 
Plates less than %-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
RUIPINENL: - dinscacivnnniesasesaaendvessiinediacesdenaseskoatheinenis -10¢ 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
RUIN, . sikir an taac aka dasniesnedeninsnaiinbeeiibinmeseas 20¢ 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 
RINMIIINIS bcc csdecsh csislananaicosiet suoce pebsneveninibeboumaschacs -80¢ 
Over 100 inches add .35¢ to width ex- 


tras for plates %4-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 


Plates not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %4-inch gage, to and 
including 8/16-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot, to and _ in- 
cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot .20c 


Plates over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than 44-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding 3/16-inch; or lighter than 11 
pounds per square foot, to but not in- 
cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot .20¢ 

Plates ordered 7.65 bitin per square 
FOE, cxsssscostuns Ee 


QUALITIES 


RE ae ae eee 
Flange steel (boiler grade) 
Ordinary firebox steel 
Stillbottom steel ............... sia 
Locomotive firebox steel .............. 
Marine steel 
Hull material subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications for Medium or 

ee OP ae a ee are ee .10¢ 
High tensile hull steel subject to 

U. S. Navy weit or equivalent 

specifications _... son cetoteusevnnendabpedaippeas’s: LN 
Boiler steel subject. “to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications, classes A and 

B 






Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 


Floor Plates 
ee ee ee eae 1.75¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel” 
only. No physica] tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 


INSPECTION 
SORE, UNIMON saa carndunoeccacsstuaneneonsetensibes No extra 
Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 
to buyer 


CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 
No extras 


of length, but not over 80 feet.... 
Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive 
tinder 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive. = 
LS I ee, eae es: SS ee 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive... .10c 
Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05¢ for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 
Pi RURIOTUR CHIR, cian cccscisinciskctieeniicistoccconnes .10¢ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 





(Sketches cannot be sheared with re- 
entrant angles) 
PE Rerna ed | II scabies cia recoettn stories -20¢ 
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sWYER<S> CASTINGS 


DEPENDABLE 


Sivyer Alloy Electric 

Steel Castings can 

be Forged, Welded 
and Tempered. 












This Y%4-Ton Furnace Ends 
“Doping the Pot’’ on All 
Alloy Runs 


The old fashioned method for making 
alloy castings is to ‘‘dope the pot 


The alloying elements are dumped into 
the Pouring pot which is then filled 
with steel from a general heat. If the 
practice is thorough the mixture is 
stirred with a rod betore it is poured 
into the mold. By this haphazard meth- 
od there is no assurance that the added 
elements will be absorbed by the metal 
and variations from unifcrmity in even 
the same pot are common 


Sivyer maintains a 4-ton electric fur 
nace to melt those alloy jobs which do 
not require all the metal of a large 
furnace heat 


Control is close always. Absorption of 
all elements is assured and distribu 
tion is uniform for all are melted to- 
gether. Heats are consistent. And the 
setvice you get from one casting is in- 
dicative of the service you will get 
rom any subsequent casting in the 
same alloy Ask us to prove this point 

















This is the old fashioned, inac- 


curate way alloys can be made 

—‘‘doping the pot’’ with alloy- 

ing elements. Sivyer does not 
dope the pot. 


How Alloy Castings are Made 


Determines How They Serve 


The making of alloy steel castings is a highly tech- 
nical job. Elements must be closely proportioned 
and closely controlled to assure the uniformity that 
spells consistent service. Ordinary foundries can make 
metals that approach given alloys by ‘‘doping the 
pot’’—(dumping the required alloyingelements into 
the pouring pot before it is filled with steel from the 
general heat.) But only a foundry geared by experience 
to the making of alloys—as the Sivyer Foundry has 
been for 15 years — can assure that every casting will 
match its formula. Sivyer makes its alloys in a fur- 
nace where they are closely controlled — not in the 
pouring pot. The difference can be best measured by 
the added service in the field. 


STEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW—March 3, 1927 
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Monthly average 1912.. 
Monthly average 1913.. 
Monthly average 1919.. 
Monthly average 1920.. 
Monthly average 1921.. 
Monthly average 1922.. 
Monthly average 1923.. 
Monthly average 1924.. 


peony oe Ee a5 


eae A 
November.... 
December. 


goaeery- 


Monthly average 1912.. 
Monthly average 1913.. 
Monthly average 1919.. 
Monthly average 1920.. 
Monthly average 1921.. 
Monthly average 1922.. 
Monthly average 1923.. 
Monthly average 1924.. 


ened 


September.. 
October. . 
November. 
December 


gopmety « 


OS eer ee 
PONENT i ccmebetes 
Es oc casee tens 





United 
Kingdom 

566.000 

639,000 


52.100 
95,700 





Gross Tons 


Pig Iron Production 


France Belgium Luxembourg 
405,000 192.000 184,800 
427,000 203,800 20,000 
198,000 20.600 50.000 
281.700 92.700 58.000 
280,300 71,800 79,600 
428,900 131,500 137,500 
437,100 ok iS vaR 
627,500 Re  aawsnec 
658,900 245,600 197,430 
627.000 241.800 176.514 
688,871 281,560 198,737 
686,130 267.850 vas 
695.200 270.500 186,800 
692.400 209,400 187,100 
712.800 165,800 199,400 
701,400 163,400 198.700 
705,400 167,600 192.700 
727,800 171,500 201.800 
728,200 166.100 196,400 
736,700 159,000 196,500 
750,°00 135,600 200,500 
695,500 199,200 182.200 
760,300 276,900 20,400 
755.800 283,400 193,600 
770.400 294,900 191,400 
765,800 2°0,100 207,‘ 00 
779,200 301,800 208.000 
800.800 313.400 206,300 
772,800 308.000 219,400 
802,00 314,600 eS 

777,300 304,700 214,000 
814,400 323,400 228,700 


Ingots and Castings Production 


France Beleium Luxembourg 
363.000 206 000 79,400 
385.000 202.300 109.000 
179,000 27.400 32.000 
250.200 101,300 49.000 
254,500 65.000 62.300 
372.000 128,200 114,000 
408.600 194.483 98,250 
566,600 ROR ahd dm o% 
598.600 236.200 170.856 
560.100 235,‘ 00 157,227 
607,076 268.550 178,367 
586.977 250,990 

587.000 248.800 164.500 
5°0,500 193.600 168.400 
615.600 152,700 179.100 
607,100 147.00 170.800 
621.800 162.000 177.400 
657,900 168.600 182,100 
637.000 154.000 170.°00 
648,200 155,500 173,400 
650.200 129,100 171.200 
620.500 180,400 167,800 
714,300 276,500 192.700 
672.600 282,500 177.700 
656,700 280,300 167,100 
682.500 306,400 187.400 
706,©00 305.900 188.500 
693,400 312.°00 181,400 
695,100 307.600 186,200 
730,200 311,800 192,200 
702,500 305,100 191,100 
729,500 322,600 205,400 


monthly 1912.. 
monthly 1913.. 


Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 


monthly 1920.. 


monthly 1924.. 


sesenty ee ee 


NN 8s 9t % Sashie 


September oy 
a eee 


Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 


monthly 1923 


January.. 
February.. 
March.... 
April 

May 

June 

July. - 
August 
September... 
October 
November.. 
December 


January.... 
February... 
March 


September 
October 
Te re 
December 


Gross Tons 





monthly 1919.. 


monthly 1921.. 
monthly 1922.. 
monthly 1923.. 


monthly 1912.. 
monthly 1913.. 
monthly 1919,, 
monthly 1920.. 
monthly 1921.. 
monthly 1922.. 


monthly 1924.. 


Imports 
United 
Kingdom France 
166,400 16,400 
185,900 12,900 
42,400 113,100 
92,400 89.000 
137,100 38,500 
73,500 64.300 
110,233 58,700 
203,500 570,800 
19 
234.800 26.500 
234,900 16,700 
244,900 15,500 
282.857 16,600 
205.424 11,100 
201,700 11,100 
306.600 19,700 
232,800 14,000 
194,000 17,000 
218,300 13,900 
212,200 12.000 
249,500 11,600 
1926 
221.700 9.400 
228.500 11,700 
258.500 18,400 
261.800 20.000 
166.600 19,900 
233,400 17,700 
270,°00 15,500 
315,100 13,800 
M23.700 samore 
398.200 13,800 
422,700 9,400 
A: ee 
Exports 
United 
Kinedom France 
400.600 41.500 
414 100 48.200 
186,100 19,400 
270,°00 74,600 
141.700 132.700 
283,400 164.000 
359,975 173.700 
320,200 231,100 
1925 
325.400 270.300 
2°8.800 261.100 
312,200 281.200 
301,027 284.300 
322,140 286.200 
275,700 318.800 
306,600 329,500 
287,800 338,200 
273.200 376.000 
368,800 296.600 
322.200 390.200 
340,800 433,800 
1926 
336,700 345.200 
339,500 353.000 
406.500 355 700 
313.000 350 000 
273.800 323,100 
231,300 297,600 
243,°00 306,100 
163,700 323.600 
160 200 316,000 
194.100 321,600 
166.400 419,300 
Pee: <aasGeee 


European Iron and Steel Statistics 


Belgium 


285,000 


527,900 
285.100 
267.600 
283.200 
275.800 
256,000 
193,900 
277,500 
225.100 
257,200 
286,200 


188,200 
247.300 
259.700 
276.000 
199,700 
262.700 
229.200 
406 000 
310,000 
438,700 
427,100 


Germany 
27, 
25,000 

26,200 


Germany 
482.400 
517,300 


143.600 


347,300 
338.600 
415,200 
402.000 
357,500 
375,100 
428,900 
423,800 
418.700 
464,800 
431,500 


American Iron and Steel Exports and Imports 





Imports Export December............ 98,400 142,209 March..... . 106,206 165,624 
19 ' —— POOTURIT sco c ces 67,707 135,182 
ce . sap ate thd Total.... 943,240 ~=1,762,571 January... 120.080 124.444 
SOPUALY 2... oc cceees . »18/ 1924 
DEER Sones»: 93,107 169,438 ee 734,734 2,009,141 
April a. ree. -seemeer..« rig A et Yearly Totals 
ae Ae 108,731 173,418 > gga 40877. -:158'553 _ See ae 712.895 2,005,100 
PROD pnceaco aps ons, 124,215 159,506 cues 45.216 135/894 RSS Ree 135,825  2,150.276 
July. 82,411 194,717 ey aaa 44928 136025 SN chs peen skies 421.274  4,934.087 
eS aa 91,578 171.588 ag 30410 138.845 ot 322.264 4,397,295 
September....... 85,484 182071 iain 60474  -172'982 a ee 169,110 5,338,019 
IRE a> sroace seer 81.830 172,070 be aa 66 805 168172 os EE oe 330,301 6,465,053 
November..... 81,259 219,830 = lala 50.975 —«132°739 . es 328.965 6,110,732 
December.......... 75,559 198,189 oa 9° ’ Seon 282.396  3,532.564 
——  —_— mE ode ar, ete ANG. ;.....-..-- 289.775 1.549.554 
PO cass uns 1,111,090 2,167,048 me 677 + 1913 317,260  2,745.635 
ali pene — ser + | ne 225072 2.947.596 
oe dill ie alll 262.457 2,187, 
January... 77,065 «141,714 Total... 556,281 1,805,064 lec et eee: 510.730 1.537.943 
SS 9000-058 92.380 102,302 1923 Daa es lkeee eo mes 363.984 1,243,583 
March......... 92,110 155,386 December... 27,012 179,215 eee 205.845 964,242 
RR ree 71,249 155.426 November......... 26,534 186,770 eae 662.358 1,301,981 
Ee 68,117 150,612 ET bc vsaies e585 29,884 154,079 Ree CES es cs $77,809 1,325,740 
neh dhe nnn orf Ae 3,330 136,847 September... 36,612 173.664 Bee 416.000 1.011,255 
July vin hives ators 64,642 138,670 S “Sreeggaeae 45.432 163,010 See 266,398 — 1,167.674 
| ee 68,489 188,963 July pace 53.448 170.259 . Oe 1,178,797 326,590 
September........ 68,445 136,754 RE ee re 68.019 172,747 ae 1,212.484  1,103.664 
i wnews sss» 80,163 141,817 eee 75,891 204,988 Se ssiiavns Sama 221,297 _ 700,852 
November.......... 79,771 171,134 eee 77,909 179,159 bond PO 209,955 1,154,284 
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ws Auditor's Reports 
of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations give the 




























































Chart showing how Iron Trade 
Review Net Paid circulation has 
grown as shown by A. B.C. Audi- 
tor’s Reports. 





























1924 


raver net Dal 1922 Quarters 1924 Quarters 1925 Quarters 
quarterly - - — 'P d p: ee .. 8696 ON re ee 8923 ee eee 9971 
circulation of Iron Trade eee 8553 Second. 8990 Second......... 9848 
é . : ‘ 1923 t ie ses ee 209 Ee ee 3 
Review since September, gs Pewrth.. |... a a ce 9846 
as shown at. the Ce 8512 1926 Quarters 
1922, , h ji eee 8514 i. eer ree 10121 
right. oo ae 8729 COON ss os es 10174 
A Penton Publication 
Cleveland 
Member, Aud‘t Bureau of Circulations Member, Associated Business Papers 
2-27-4 
ses asaeniitailelal daiaiiabisteinedieteaiae AO i ciatideingssmnsbenriieineninnmaainatenenial coidieiaaail 
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“Wherello Buy 


If you don’t find what you 
QIndex to advertisements will give 


A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. 
you page number of any advertisers and by referring to advertisement 


you can get full particulars about products. 
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a FLD EE TE IETS STIR her CBT 
ABRASIVE (Polishing) APPRAISALS Morris, Wheeler & Co., 30th and 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 2422 ‘ Lemnat i ia Pa. 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. -enn Iron Steel Co., 
ACCUMULATORS +e ge thaaeaendiaapaateanas iden. On. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- AUCTIONEERS ‘ Republic Iron & Steel Co., 

chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. Segal, Herbert “Action,” Youngstown, O. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 800 Broad St., Newark, N. J pilaiee ‘cei 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. a teel) , 
United Engineering & Foundry AXLES ; Bethlehem Steel Co., 

d Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethleh Pa 

Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., Bethlehem, 2. 

- > Bethlehem, Pa. Bliss & I hlin, Ine 

Pittsburgh, Pa. . - 4 . 2 18S saughiin, “ 

—_— Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie aaiitiaiinies 
Wood, R. D., & Co., 400 Chestnut : Harvey, IIl. 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. piece Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
: Champion Machine & Forging Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ACETYLENE (Dissolved) Co., The, 3675 E. 78th St., Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
International Oxygen Co., Cleveland, O. Massillon, O. 

Newark, N. J. Illinois Steel Co.. 208 So. LaSalle ponner Steel Co.. Inc, P. O. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 42nd St., Chicago, III. Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

St., New York City. —— ag Co., Frick Bldg., franklin Steel Works, 

. . — > ittsburgh, Pa. Franklin, Pa. 
ACETYLENE eee Re 42nd Transue & Williams Steel Forg- thinois Steel Co., 208 S. LaSalle 
Onwslt, Aotiyiene Oo. 59 5. Sin ing Corp., Alliance, O. St., Chicago, Ill. 

St., New York City. BABBITT METAL Illino's Steel Warehouse Co., 1319 
ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS— Cadman, A. W.. Mfg. Co., 2816 Wabansia Ave., Chicago, Til. 
International Oxygen Co., Smallman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. —, —— a ee 

Newark, N. J. ank dg., Chicago, . 

-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 42nd BALING PRESSES Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Prest-O-Li ‘ ) 
St., New York City. Cox & Sons Co., The, Migret, Rene, 7 Boulevard Defon- 
wae Bridgeport, N. J. taine, Charleroie, Belgium. 
ACIDS (Pickling) es es Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘a — Paint Co., Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. Pacific Coast Steel Co., Rialto 
er, Pa. 6 , ae : 
= BAND SAWS (Metal Cutting) coe ees 
ADAMITE ROLLS r Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co., 1190 eth . i Re k ‘ell S Chi nec., 
American Adamite Co., The, University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. So 
5 t Sts., > 
ian Pe. BANDS AND HOOPS -(Galvan- Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
s ized Strips) Co., 1351 Brown-Marx Bldg., 
AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- sharon Steel Hoop Co. Birmingham, Ala. 
PRESSORS (Air) Sharon, Pa. Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
é stown, O. 
AIR FILTERS BANDS (Iron) Youngstown, ( 
Midwest Air Filters Inc., Bethlehem Steel Co BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) 
Bradford, Pa. Bethlehem, Pa. Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 
ALLOYS ¢ ; BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) on 
Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp-, Axkron-Selle Co., Akron, 0. BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City. : i ETC. 
Lavino, E. J., & Co., Bullitt Bldg. BAR BENDERS Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., Bethlehem. Pa. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 Broad- Minneapolis, Minn. Blystone Mfg. Co., Ironton St., 
way, New York City. BARGES (Steel) Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
Titanium Alloy Mfe. 0.. American Bridge Co., 71 Broad- Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. | way, New York City. Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vanadium Corp. of America, : Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 

120 Broadway, New York City BARRELS (Steel) St., Chicago, Il. 

be Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, Inland Steel Co., First National 
ALUMINUM . 1281 E. 38th St., Cleveland, O Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co. - Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 

30 Church St., New York City. BARROWS Pittsburgh, Pa . : 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros. Sterling Wheelbarrow Co., Disnsin ix Te Zo. The. 20 So 

Inc., 21 E. 40th St., New York | 2. (Alloy) 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

City. Milwaukee, Wis. Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Ine. 
ALUMINUM (Vanadium) Central Alloy Steel Corp., 16th and Rockwell Sts.,  Chi- 
Vanadium Corp. of America, Massillon, O. cago, Ill. 

120 Broadway, New York City. Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. O BEARINGS (Ball) 

=e a aan Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. Hoover Steel Ball Co.. 
ALUMINUM Tt BING aeibiiee Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Summerill Tubing Co., ridge- 128 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass New Departure Mfg. Ce.. The. 
cng BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) Bristol, Conn. 
ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS— Bethlehem Stest  < ° Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 

See STEEL (Structural) Bethlehem, “Se Stamford, Conn. 

ANNEALING BOXES Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. O BEARINGS (Journal) f oe 
Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co. Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 2816 
3 . P . , : Steel Works Smallman St., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Sandusky, O. Franklin Steel rks, 3 t 
Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., Franklin, Pa. Hyatt ~ oa _ 

34th & Smallman Sts., Pitts- Gulf States Steel Co., Brown- Newark, N. J. 

burgh, Pa. : Marx Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. BEARINGS (Motor) 

Riter-Conley Co., Oliver Bidg., Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., Hoover Steel Ball Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Smith, George H., Steel Casting Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 

Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- Newark, N. J. 
Union Steel Casting Co., 62nd cago, Il. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 

and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. BARS (Iron and Steel) Stamford, Conn. 
United Engineering & Foundry Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. BEARINGS (Roller) 

Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., Bethlehem Steel Co., Hoover Steel Ball Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Bethlehem, Pa. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Zanesville Malleable Co., Zanes- Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 

ville, O. Pittsburgh, Pa. Newark, N. J. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 


Bearings 


Norma-Hoffmann 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearins Co., 
Canton, O. 


BEARINGS (Thrust) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The 
Canton, O. 


Corp., 
The, 


Corp.., 


BELT LACING (Leather) 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1805 
Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

BELTING (Chain) 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

BELTING (Leather) 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1805 
Elston Ave., Chicago, III. 
BENCHES AND FRAMES (Draw- 

ing) 
Morgan Construction Co., 


Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., The, Cuy. 
ahoga Falls, O. 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTEN. 
ING MACHINES 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., 3917 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Hinman, D. A., & Co., Sand- 
wich, Il. 

Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Long & Allstatter Co., 
Hamilton, O. 
Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co. 


Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BENZOL AND TOLUOL RECOV- 


ERY PLANTS 

Koppers Construction Co., 
Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS (Alloy and Carbon Steel) 


The 


Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 
Central Alloy Steel Corp., 


Massillon, O. 


BILLETS (Die Stock Steel) 
Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky 


BILLETS (Forging) 

Andrews Steel Co., 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa, 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O. 


Newport, Ky 


Heppenstall Forge & Knife Co. 
47th and Hatfield Sts., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Midvale Co., The, 

Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., 


Widener Bldg., Philadephia, Pa. 


BILLETS (Forging, Alloy Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


BILLETS (Re-Rolling) 
Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 


BILLETS (Tool Steel) 
Union Electric Steel Corp., 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
dletown, O. 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Mid- 


Co., 





